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CEYLON: DILEMMAS OF A 
NEW NATION 






CHAPTER I ^ INTRODUCTION: 
THE ISSUES 



Betvvi- tN 1946 and 1949, over {bo,ooo,ooo people in fomier colonial 
Asm gained Lheir independence. Ten newly independent states arose 
where four Western empires once ruled. Each o£ these states is aspir¬ 
ing to develop—in a cultural religious, and economic seiting unlike 
that of contemparary or tiineteenth-ccmury Europe—some variant 
of the naiion state. Each is seeking to fashion a vigorous and inde¬ 
pendent social^ political and economic system suitable to its needs 
ill the modem world. In this enterprise, leadership qualities are 
more severely tested by the responsibilities of domestic and inter¬ 
national statesmanship than they were by ihe earlier struggle for 
independence. 

Although each of ihe nevviy independent countries has dirhculties 
and opportunities peculiar to iiselE, the first decade of independence 
has demonstrated that all of them face certain common funda¬ 
mental problems. During the colonial period a Westernized social, 
administrative, legal, and economic elite dev^eloped in all tliesc coun¬ 
tries. Though many of the leading men were born to privilege or had 
unusual opportunities, they w^ere nevertheless committed to egali¬ 
tarian, democratic values. They favored representative government 
and reducing the gross inetjualitics among ihe people. Their eco¬ 
nomic i me rests, usually based on land, worked toward economically 
cautious policieSp but their Western education led them to seek 
government innovations to promote economic productivity and so¬ 
cial justice. Throughout die area, an insistent political question 
revolves around their future role and responsibility. Can the West¬ 
ernized draw' to the seats of power the growing numbers of educated, 
ambitious, but cconomitally less favored citizens who now seek entry 
into the rtiling elite? Or will tiie W'estemized be displaced from tiieir 
jxisitions of power as new groups press forward to rule? These ques¬ 
tions underlie the following additional domestic problems. 

Religion exerts a fascination for iVsian minds. In the past, respected 
rulers had related tliemscives intimately to religious values and prac- 
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lice. By contract, the late colonial period created the Image of a 
secular state. Indigenous faiths and men of religion were thrust 
aside by the secularizing and modernizing forces from Europe. Now, 
following independence, many are seeking to redress the secular in¬ 
fluence of the colonial era and give their traditional religions a place 
in public affairs more in keeping with what tfiey believe to be their 
due. The problems of the relation of church and state as such do not 
arise, for religion is not institutionalized tn the same way as it is in 
the West, but tire role of men of religion in politics and tire proper 
approach of professional politicians totvard the indigenous faitlis 
have to be defined. In profoundly religious societies this relationship 
may be as important as was the church-state relationship in medieval 
Europe. At tire end of the first decade of independence in Cey¬ 
lon, religious values had been drawn to the center of political con¬ 
troversy. 

The concept of the nation state implies a homogeneity, a unity of 
sentiment, and a way of life that do not yet exist. In Asia, there are 
plural societies, made up of a congeries of distinctive and self-aware 
groups. In every country there are large numbers of men and rvomen 
who speak different languages and live within different cultural 
tradtuom. Racial consciousness is widespread and alert awareness of 
racial differences adds to the divisions. In certain countries caste 
stratifications and foreign immigrant communities provide other 
diversities. As yet, these have not been melded into a people who 
believe themselves to be members of a single nation. The principle 
of majority rule suggests that the more numerous have the right to 
have everything as they wish, but democratic values emphasiie the 
ri^ts of minorities. Each country must find a workable compro¬ 
mise of these new ideals in practice. This is complicated when a 
growing group awareness encourages each ethnic or cultural com- 
munity to seek in its own past its unique qualities—a search that 
only accentuates the separateness of each community. In 1958 Ceylon 
^penenerf horrifying communal riots never before seen on the 
island, as if national disunity, not unity, were growing. 

Throughout the area mass poverty is widespread. Medical science 
has upset a traditional balance berrveen the hazards of life and the 
death rate. Certain areas are already tragically overpopulated in rela- 
tion to resources and level of technology. Others still have readily 
a™i^ab]e land for peasant farming or commercial agriculture, but all 
of them are beset with a rising population. Statesmanship must be 
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concerned witJi economic development even tJioiiglt large groups of 
the population may as yet be indifferent to its urgency. Rapid eco¬ 
nomic development requires heavy investment, innovation, and or¬ 
ganizational effectiveness. At the same time, cultural self<on5cious- 
ness puts a premium on the virtues of traditional ways and national 
sentiment warns against the danger of collaborating with Western 
economic enterprises. Economic development, too, cannot avoid hav¬ 
ing political significance, for it alters the channels toward, and the 
distribution of, power. Ceylon’s economic development efforts have 
succeeded in keeping only slightly ahead of the growing population, 
and unemployment has been growing. 

In each of the colonial states, the traditional political system for 
selecting rulers and bestowing the legitimate right to rule did not 
survive tfie period of colonial tutelage. New political institutions, 
introduced gradually by tfie European rulers, came to be the only 
available means for solving the universal problem of selecting or 
changing leaders. The new inslituEiom provide the devices through 
which important decisions of state are made. Popular elections—the 
occasions for confirming or replacing leadership—pose special prob¬ 
lems in all political communities. ’iVhere the electoral experience is 
brief and in societies marked by pluralistic, communal differences, 
elections by the mass of voters present a peculiar challenge, accentuat¬ 
ing divisions and sharpening antagonisms unless the leaders are 
singularly restrained. 

The countries of South and Southeast .Asia are beset with certain 
common problems in foreign affairs as well, The system of interna¬ 
tional order established by Western European empires lias been 
dismantled. More palatable arrangements for ensuring peaceful and 
orderly relationships must be developed for the future. State security 
in the face of possible external dangers, economic relations, and 
movements of people across frontiers, were previously managed by 
foreign rulers, Only with independence has there been the opportun¬ 
ity—and responsibility—to make foreign policy decisions. Though 
relations with the "European imperialists" had been the principal 
preoccupation before, once independence was achieved new' regional 
problems thrust themselves forward. Each country has had to grope 
toward a rationale of foreign policy, dtplomauc institutions, and the 
skills of diplomacy. An experimenial, cautious exploration has been 
the rule. .As with the United States before World War ll, statements 
of principle and the desire to remain aloof have marked the foreign 
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policy of most, though not all, countries. Ceylon’s statesmen moved 
from a very close association vvitli the United Kingdom to a policy 
of nonalignment'' closely akin to India's approach to world affairs. 

Pakistan, India, Hurma, Indonesia, Ceylon, Cambodia, l,aus, ^^iet 
Nam, tlie Philippines, and Xfalaya are all seeking the means for 
independent statehood. To understand their search for a viable 
political society requires venturing into areas beyond the normal 
fields of Western political science. At the risk of imperfect intellectual 
precision and synthesis, it has seemetl preferable to develop an in¬ 
clusive view of one of these nerv states. It is hoped that a detailed 
analysis of one political community.—a microcosm—will assist in 
understanding other Asian countries. This study of Ceylon focuses 
attention upon certain major concerns she shares with some or all 
of her neighbors. It represents a case study of the growing pains and 
achievements of one newly independent country after the devolution 
of power has been accomplished. 

Of tjie ten newly independent countries in South and Southeast 
.'\sia, Ceylon has more of the attributes of a modernized social and 
political system than any oilier, with the possible exception of the 
Philippines. Her population is relatively literate, roughly 6o per cent 
Unngable to read and write at the time of independence. The couji- 
try lias had universal franchise since 1931, receiving it only three 
years after tlie United Kingdom and fifteen years before any of her 
Asian neighbors. The country’s citizens predominated in public 
service sooner dian elseivhcre. Her public health administration has 
been so dramatically successful that she has one of tbe fastest growing 
populations among the newly independent countries. Violence rarely 
inhibited the working of the representative political process until 
a protracted crisis toward the end of die first decade of independence 
brought about an extended emergency rule. In elections held in 
1956. many members of the Westernized elite who Iiad carried the 
country forward to independence svere rejet ted by the electorate, 
and political power was shiftctl to other groups in the society, in all 
Uiese respects. Ceylon ivas ahead of her neighbors. 

To assume tliat other countries will follow the Ceylon example 
in every respect is naturally fallacious, but developments in Ceylon 
may suggest some possibiJiiies for the future of other newly inde- 
{rendeiu countries. Consequently, the material presented in this study 
IS arxangetl topically, and with some unavoidable repetition. It should 
enable the serious student of .Asian ajfairs to compare aspects of public 
life ill Ceylon with analogous developments elsewhere. 
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Part 1 discusses the historical, social, and economic setting and the 
institutions and actors in politics. In order to understand the search 
for a viable political society, it is necessary to CKamine the social sys¬ 
tem providing the underlying groups, resentments, and aspirations 
that give direction and impetus to political activities. The economy 
inherited at independence and the pervasive climate of economic 
opinion among the articulate maJie up a second element setting lim¬ 
its to the country’s evolution. The gradual introduction of Western 
political institutionsj which provided the formative experience for 
many contemporary men of politics, and the way in which these in¬ 
stitutions created the framework for political activity represent an¬ 
other facet of the nation’s political life. Political parties, individuals, 
and developing interest groups are the dynamic actors on the politi¬ 
cal stage, They set the institutions in motion and give them their dis¬ 
tinctive quality. These related, though analytically separable, ele¬ 
ments constitute the political .setting in its everyday complexity, and 
are analyzed in Part i. 

Pan It examines five of the fundamental problems that have 
dominated public affairs since independence: (i) the role of religious 
institutions, religious revival and cultural nationalism in public life; 
(a) the aspiration for national unity in a society still marked by 
traditional ethnic and linguistic dilferences: the effort to achieve 

an adequate rate of economic des’clopment: (4) the practice of dem¬ 
ocratic elections as a peaceful means of changing or confirming lead¬ 
ership: and (5) the search for a foreign policy in Asia and toward 
the wider world. 

On the basis of this detailed analysis of one country, the Conclu¬ 
sion attempts to delineate important characteristics of an Asian po¬ 
litical society. 





PART ONE 

THE SETTING OF POLITICS 









CHAPTER II ■ HISTORICAL AND 
SOCIAL SETTING 

THE PAST, THE PLACE, 

AND 'I' H E PEOPLE 



“The hiHs and ^-alleys are beauiifully ornamented with 
flow'ers and trees of great variety and beauty, the cries of 
animals rejoicing together Jill the air with gladness, and the 
landscape abounds with splendour."—From a description of 
Ceylon in a Chinese geography of the mid~nineteenth century 


1 • THE ISLAND'S PAST 

Ceyi.on is a small, pear-shaped, tropical island barely twenty-five 
miles to the southeast of the tip of India where the waters of the 
Bay of Bengal meet the Arabian Sea. For centuries, her position at 
the juncture of important sea routes has made Ceylon a prize tor 
w'hatever sea powers held or sought control of tlie Indian Ocean. 
Arabian seafarers made Ceylon an important commercial center 
before the Europeans found their w^ay around the Cape of Good 
Hope. Successive European sea powers have each in turn used Ceylon 
as one of their principal bases in the vast oceanic spaces stretching 
from African Mombasa in the w'est, the Persian Gulf in the north¬ 
west, Malacca in the east, and .Australia to the southeast, 

But many centuries earlier, before the coming of the Europeans— 
when western Europe was ruled from Rome, and the British Isles 
were a distant outpost of the Roman Empire-^-a highly productive 
and culturally rich civilization flourished on Ceylon. Remains of 
once prosperous cities, chronicles of tlie glories of ancient kings, and 
reports of foreign visitors reveal a creative, well-ordered ancient past. 
This civilization developed a high level of hydraulic engineering 
skill and massive construction, for it depended almost entirely upon 
artificial lakes or "tanks” to contain and store heavy bat sporadic 
annual rainfall for use throughout tlie year. .An e):tensive and finely 
engineered system of channels led the waters by gentle gradients 
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across many miles of undulating dry lands to level riee fields on whkh 
the whole civilization depended Eot its food. Technical assistance 
experts from Ceylon in the eighth century a.d, advised the King of 
Kashmir on constructing irrigation works* The am floutkhed and 
learning was encouraged. Pali became the language of literary and 
poetic expression and scholars from India and elsewhere came to 
learn the pure tradition of Theravada Buddhism. 

Ceylon's proximity to India has been of fundamental import. Her 
principal racial stocks and her Hindu and BuddJijst religions arc of 
Indian origin. However much a distinctive quality developed within 
Ceylon's civilization^ Indian influence has been profound. Particu¬ 
larly up to the fifteenth century, perhaps "no important change in 
Indian civilization has failed to leave its impress on the island."^ To 
the non’^Asian observeCp Ceylon's culture in the broadest sense has 
much in common with that of India. Ceylonese art clearly shows 
Indian sources, although peculiarly Ceylonese qualiti^ are also mani¬ 
fest, In the ruins of great cities such as Anuradhapura, where Ceylon's 
early kings ruled until the eighth century a.d., and at Polonnaruwa, 
the capital until the thirteenth century, craftsmen of Indian origin 
or inspiration left impressive monuments. Numerous Ceylonese kings 
were from South Indian royal houses. The great Indian epic, the 
Ramaya^iay and Ceylon's own voluminous chronicles, written by 
Buddhist monks, attest to the intimate association bettveen India s 
culture and institutions and Ceylon's. 

Indian and Ceylonese sources both conflrm^-as do the ruined 
cities—that from tJie subcontinent to the north came invading armies 
as well as religious and cultural inspiration. From the tetuh to the 
fourteenth centuries, Ceylon was subjected to periodic invasions from 
South Indian dynasts. King Vijayabahu 1 is a traditional hero of the 
Sinhalesep for he succeeded in expelling the Indian Chola invaders 
in the twelftli century. But the new island-wide political order estab¬ 
lished by one of his successon, Parakrama Bahu the Great* was brief, 
and fissiparoiis tendencies soon predominated, A Tamil kingdom 
became established in the north of the island and in the south com^ 
peting royal families fought one another for control, sometimes, but 
not always, burying their differences in the common straggle against 
frequent invasions.^ 

From the thineenth to sixteenth centuries Arab traders used 

1 M, B. Atiysp^tn. itt Crfhn {Coknubo, 1956), p, j, 

■G. C. Meiliii», The Early Hufory of Ceylon ^CalcuUa. 1954), Chi, IV and v, 
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Ceylon as a way station in their commerce betiveen tlie Far East and 
the thriving cities ot Baghdad, Damascus^ and Cairo. During the 
hfieenth century, Chinese naval explorations went as far as Africa. 
One expedition even captured a regional Ceylonese king and took 
him and his entourage back to China In the early hfteenih century^ 
For nearly fifty years the Ming Emperor received tribute from the 
islanders who acknowledged him as suzerain.* 

In the sixteenth century, influences ftom yet another source began 
to be felt by the people of Ceylon. Western Europeans made ihelr 
first appearance in Colombo and over the next four and one-half 
centuries Ceylon received a more intensive impress of European iH' 
fiuences chan any other country east of Suez.* Even after the Poriu- 
guese forcefully establtshed their rule in Colombo in 1517, dynastic 
difficulties continued and greatly eased PortugaFs task of consolidat¬ 
ing its hold on the island. For the Portuguese, the island was of key 
strategic importance to their enterprises tliroughout the Indian 
Ocean as well as a rich source of cinnamon and other spices. During 
the first part of the sevenieenth century, however, Portuguese power 
in the Indian Ocean was sharply challenged by the growing strength 
of the Dutch^ The Sinhalese monarch in the interior, desiring to be 
rid of the Portuguese* sought the aid of the growing power of Hol¬ 
land and, together. Ceylonese and Dutch forces ousted the Ponuguese 
in 1655. 

The Dutch were particularly concerned with trade at the outset 
and, although they took and retained more towTis and cinnamon 
lands than the king expected and sought to monopolize his 
external trade, they did not seriously attempt to dominate the island's 
territory. Gradually tliey were tempted to consolidate their position 
in the coastal areas* and by 1766 had completely ringed the shores 
of the island, isolating from contact with the outside world the 
mountainous central core of the island, the Kandyan district, where 
a local king still ruled. Like the Ponuguesc, how^ever* they never con¬ 
quered the Kandyan Kingdom* In the late eighteenth centuryp Dutch 
powetj like the Portuguese before it. waned in vigor and effective¬ 
ness* In Europe, Holland was absorbed into the growing realm of 
revolutionary France. British autliorities, fearing that Fiance would 
seek to add Holland's overseas possessions to those it already con- 

*SiT Emmon Tenftent, C^Ion (LdtkIdp. 1859). i. pp 59^-600. 

4ticcpHh5. naturally, 9.rv nlfll fOTti^ matiotil au noPlltHy, CaJiTutfa, Cksa, 5En|t^pdrc, 

and Hong Kong. 
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trolled H undericx)k in 1796 a preventive occiip^itiun of Dutch for¬ 
tresses. Thus, the British displaced the Dutcli as the Dutch had dis¬ 
placed the Portuguese. But die British succeeded where the other two 
had not ^Vidl the assistance of Kandyan notables ivho wished to be 
freed from a tyrannical king, the British occupied ilie Kandyan high¬ 
lands in 1815. For the first time in several centuries, the whole island 
came under the effective sivay of one government. British rule per¬ 
sisted for over a century and a half until 1948. when Ceylon became 
a fully independent member oE the Commonwealth of Nations. 

Thus, four hundred and fifty years of European rule came to an 
end only a decade ago. Different aspects of the European legacy will 
be discussed Jn detail in their proper place belotv. But, in general* 
a rough balance may be cast. Tlie Portuguese left behind an im¬ 
portant Catholic Christian minority so deeply rooted t!iat efforts of 
Dutch and other aealots to root it out have been unsuccessfiil. Nfany 
family names, place names, common u'ords, and social customs in the 
maritime provinces are proof of tJie formative importance of the 
Portuguese period. On the other hand, cruel religious proselytising, 
liarsh and repressive government, and frequent wars left tlie land 
impoverished and a particulariy hitter memory to thU day.* 

The Du tell i like the Portuguese, were diligent on behalf of their 
religion. They destroyed Buddhist temples and by governmental and 
administrative means sought to convert Buddhists—and CathoHo— 
to Dutch Protestantism. Numbers of Dutch immigrants married Sin- 
halese and Tamil ivlves and from their families has developed the 
Burgher community of Eurasian descent and Western cultural ways. 
The Dutch codified local cu5toniai7 law and introduced Roman- 
Dutch law where local law was insufiicient. TJieir code is still the 
basis for much oE the legal system. They promoted coconut and 
cinnamon cultivation, began the commercialization of the maritime 
provinces, and developed canal communications in the low country. 
Vet, their tnonopoltzation oE cinnamon and every other iteiii of 
profitable trade, unduly harsh and restrictive law'S^ the growth of 
corruption and inefficiency in the admlnistrationi and rigid religious 
intolerance provoked a growing hostility in the people. The prompt 
collapse of Dutch rule at the British initiative in lygfi is not to be 
wondered at.^ 

* CO'lvitt R . Sih a, C^fon u nd^r Briiiih (Cq]i>mibdi, i ggj), 

I, p 4 . 

i‘lbid., pp, iyt4. 
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Briiish reforms in the \ were far more revolinionary Uian any¬ 
thing that had occurred under the Portuguese or Dutch. They under¬ 
mined important elements of die traditional feudal sysietn and laid 
die base for an island-wide administration under the rule of law. 
Indeed, the British judicial sysiem^^ven tlioiigh it was administered 
in a foreign language^—brought the island protection from arbitrary 
rule and a sense of equitable justice that b widely respected to this 
day- New economk modes of commerce and exchange developed. 
The estate pattern for large-scale production of export products also 
came with British rule. Political institutions permitiing flcJtible 
growth and change were instiuaed. In 1931—fifteen years before any 
other of lier Souih Asian neighbors—Ceylon obtained universal adult 
franchise for both men and women and sent representatives from 
territorial constituencies to a national state council with wide p>u’ers 
over V irtiially al] domestic matters. Out of ihb ex|>erience, the transi¬ 
tion in 194G to parliamentaTy institutions^ consciously modeled on 
W’^estminster, proceeded snioodily and full independence was ob¬ 
tained in i 9|8> Though ^imperialism" was a dangerous enemy to 
be publicly decried^ many individual Englishmen and their customs 
tvere privately held in high esteem. Racial and color consciousness, 
a sense of organizational and cuituial superiority, and the large 
profits* obtained through the new economic enterprises without 
commensurate reinvestment in newer enterprisK in Ceylon itself, 
are parts of the Britbh heritage that are still indignantly recalled. It 
is tJie conservative religious group and the p>lickal radicals tvho 
resent the British period most of all. 

Ceylon has thus been faced with a double challenge from outside 
her shores, both emerging from her geographical sitiiation* From 
early times until the fifteenth century, Indian influences prevailed. 
For the past four centuries, European influences have been most im- 
portanL The reaction to dicse centuries of EuToi>ean control has only 
begun to manifest itself. And. since foreign practices from Europe 
influenced different groups to different degrees and in different ways, 
the varied reactions to tJiis foreign impress contribute significantly 
to contemporary political and social instability. Underlying these 
and interpenetrating many social, economicp and political problems 
is the recollection and impact of the earlier foreign influences from 
India. 

Vet it would be incorrect to understand the island's history as 
merely a succession of '"periods" identified by the foreign tuhtire or 
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dynaity that was active at the time. For witJiin die island itself intri¬ 
cate transformations of many kinds have taken place over the cen¬ 
turies, independent of foreign influences. These have not been neatly 
recorded in easily accessible, systemadc reports of colonial governors 
to their European superiors. The indigenous history is scattered, it 
must be inferred and laboriously constructed from scattered bits of 
evidence. Earlier scholars began the work; and more interpretations 
from the Ceylonese perspective are appearing each year/ 

Much of contemporary public life in Ceylon can be best under¬ 
stood as an effort to find a more acceptable equilibrium between the 
foreign customs introduced during previous centuries and the in- 
digenous modes that are again seeking selbeKpression. And, insofar 
as foreign models are admired in certain aspects of lifei there is now 
uncertainty as to which countries are to be preferred as sources of 
external influence and emtilation—Great Britain, the United States, 
India^ Russia, or China. 

II - LAND AND CLIMATE 

Ceylon's land and climate present remarkable contrasts which set 
definite limits to what her people can do. The bland is roughly 275 
miles long north and south and 160 miles across at its widest, en¬ 
compassing some 25,000 square miles. It is thus slightly Larger than 
the state of West Virginia and one-half as large as Illinois. In the 
south central core of the island, mouniaiirs rise to a height of over 
8,000 feet. To the west, southt and east of this mountainous upthrust^ 
a series of flat lands descend like steps, separated by abrupt escarp¬ 
ments and cut by deep, narrow^ valley-s, leaving a border of relatively 
flat *'low country " separating the lulls from the sea^ To the north a 
long undulating plain extends toward the Jaffna Peninsula and India 
beyond. 

From May to September, wdnds from the southwest monsoon make 
up over the Indian Ocean and bring moisture-laden air over the 
bland. Rising against the mountains, heavy rains are dumped onto 
the w^indward side and contribute to the characteristic monsoon 
climate of the southwest portion of the island. Convectional winds 
add further rainfall in October and April, and the northeast monsoon 

TFof cx;impln at mxnt pubtiniiom wfincti hom ihtf Vanrji^ point, 

■Mi R. Plcrif, SinfiaUst Sccial Or^fdFiFurfiVn (Colombo. 1558): M. B, opjiLi 

lUhula, HiilGTy of Buddhhm in (ColomiKi, Dr. K. \\\ GooatWii^tnA^ 

Tht fdUfilfdtiffni 0/ Dulch Fcm^fr xn (AmSEeidaiq, Dr. S- 

Afanratoam. Du If A In (Amiievdam. 1958), 
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from Lhc Bay oF Bengal provides a lesser quantity of tain For the 
whole island in December, January, and February, Avemge annual 
rainfall in the southAvest or zone'' runs as high as 200 inches 
in many places and is nowhere less than 75 inches. Particularly heavy 
falls of over 200 inches arc recorded in the upper mountain retiches. 
Perhaps one^third of the land is thus generously watered. 

The remaining two-thirds of the island, largely in the low-lying 
plains to the east and north oE the mountainous core^ receives much 
less rain and is termed the "'dry zone.” Rain falls mainly from the 
northAvest monsoon oF the midwinter and sporadic convectional 
showers. Here 50 to 75 inches arc more likely, usually concentrated 
AVI thin diree months of the year. Residents of the Temperate Zone 
should remember that Ceylon lies between fi and 10 degrees north 
of the equator, parallel with Panama in the Wesiem Hemisphere. 
The sun strikes the earth from almost oAX'rhead much of the year and 
evaporation h very rapid. It may require more than tAvice as much 
annual rainfall to support plant life than in more temperate climates. 
In the dry zone^ dT7 winds add to the evaporation. Unhappily^ as in 
most parts of die island, the subsoil is of an impermeable crystalline 
rock which precludes underground water. Wells, there Fore, cannot 
provide w'ater for the dry zone except in small areas of the Jaffna 
Peninsula. Only extensive irrigation tvorks, storing seasonal rains or 
conducting water from the mountains onto the plains, can make 
fertile much of the land that has not been used For centuries. 

A third distinctive climatic zone is to be found in the mountainous 
central massif. Above 2,000 feet the climate is fresh and salubrious 
and the rainfall very heavy from both monsoons and intemionsoonal 
rains. Here tea finds its favorite soil and diniaicj and after the 
1370's Britisfi planters cleared large tracts of jungle and planted tea. 
Out of these mountains, deep rivers run in nearly all directions. 
Their Hoav is usually seasonal, depending largely upon the monsoon 
rains, rising to flood proportions during several months of the year 
and dry^ing up lo mere trickles at other seasons. All but one of the 
large rivers floAv through the Avet zone into the nearby sea. But one, 
the majestic MahaAveli Ganga, Hoavs ail the year and Avinds its way 
iJirough the mountains and out onto the dry^zone plains to debouch 
on the east coast near Trincomalee. 

Ceylon's subsoil mineral resources are as limited as her subsoil 
waters. Coal and petroleum are totally lacking. Substantial iron ore 
resources exist* but are widely scattered. However, Ceylon is the 
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world's leading producer of high grade graphite. Her gemstones have 
been famous for generations. Ilmenitc, monazite, and glass sands arc 
found along the coast; mica has been exported for years. And her 
tumbling waters could supply large quantities of electric |xiiver if 
properly harnessed. 

ft was in the dry zone that Ceylon's ancient civilization once flour¬ 
ished before a eombhiation of exhausting wars, civil disorganUation, 
and disease appears to have depopulated the area and the jungle cov¬ 
ered the ancient cities.* The Sinhalese population shifted to die 
hitberto terrifying darkness of the wet-zone jungle and tJie majority 
of Ceylon's people have been concentrated in this i icJi, but crowded, 
rvet zone ever since. The migrants from the dry zone brought with 
them their rice cultivation which continued to form the base of the 
economy and society. Rice was planted on the rich alluvial valley 
Floors and on bboriously tended hillside terraces. In addition, coco¬ 
nuts, cinnamon, and spices could be cultivated. LbiUke the heavy 
investment necessary in the dry zone, no effort was required to bring 
in water; indeed, periodic floods tvere the chief impediment to culti¬ 
vation. Nevertheless, the economy of Ceylon, as iJie Portuguese found 
it in the sixteenth century, in the wet-zone lowlands ivas far less 
productive than the Temarkable irrigated civilization of a thousand 
years before,' 

Ceylon has thus been endowed witli a warm, tropical climate, well- 
w'atcred in one-third of its area—the w'et zone—with a topography 
which provides space for future cultivation sf the island's water 
can be retained and channeled to the presently dry areas. Fder sub¬ 
soil resources are limited. How Ceylon supports herself and the type 
of economy she evolves depends not only upon the land and resources, 
but on the ingenuity, application, and organization of her people. 
Before examining the economy in greater detail as it forms pan of 
the background to politics, it w-ill be ^vell to describe something of 
Ceylon's society. 

Ill * THE SOCIAL SETTING; THE PEOPLE 

The place men hold within the social system and their conception 
of their rightful claims upon it have much to do with the dreams, the 
resentments, and the fears that provide tlie energy and direction of 

■ Rhaa>i» Miit|>Kiey*''Thc Ruin nf AnewH Ccyloiu"" The Jaumal e/ Aiian SltidUr, *vi. 
Nci. I {teb, J957)i pp. ifli-aiMi. 
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politics. Their sense of identification and of difierence helps to define 
the groups that form for political purposes. 

Ceylon's society is intricate, and different perspectives illumine 
different aspects of the whole. !t may be seen first as a congeries of 
distinguishable groups differentiated on ethnic, linguistic, or re^ 
ligious grounds—a plural society. Secondly, it is predominantly rural 
and the structure of social influence in rural districts may suggest 
means of gaining political support in the countryside. Thirdly, eco¬ 
nomic classes in the traditional Marxian analysis may shed still a 
different light on political phenomena, particularly in the maritime 
western and southern provinces, TJiese dilTerent perspectives often 
overlap. They serve to suggest the complexity of social analysis that 
must underlie political understanding. They may even provide clues 
to the relative fortunes of different political groups on the island. 

A. A PLURAL SOCJIiTV 

Ceylon's is a plural society, a mosaic of self-aware communities dis¬ 
tinguished from one another along ethnic, religious, or linguistic 
grounds, [.aching strong parties derived from disciplined organiza¬ 
tion, from clear-cut economic or revolutionary differences, or from 
an intense struggle for independence, Ceylon's political life has been 
closely bound up with these communal and other traditional social 
differentiations. Until now, these traditional groupings have formed 
the basis of most politically significant loyalties, interests, and de¬ 
mands. As local political leaders have responded to the imperatives 
of representative politics, these differences have often been played 
upon and accentuated. Loyalty is still directed to the extended family 
clan, or to the caste, racial, religious, or linguistic group. An island¬ 
wide national sense is yet to be effectively evolved. 

1. Traditipnal cthnk groups. Ethnically the population of Ceylon 
is diverse, yet its composition U sufficiently simple to invite invidious 
numerical and percentage comparisons, which a more complicated 

ethnic structure might preclude. The majority of Ceylon’s people^_ 

nearly 70 per cent—ate knosvn as "Sinhalese,” widely believed to be 
descended from Aryan slock of North India, probably from the 
Bengal region. Their language is Sinhalese, spoken only in Ceylon 
by some 7,000,000 people with no close contemporary linguistic re- 
latiom except Bengali. They are largely Buddhist, the devout among 
them following the Theravada tradition also found in Burma, Thai¬ 
land, and Viet Nam. The Sinhalese are concentrated in the ivei zone. 
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Traditionally, tlieir civilization has been closely integrated mth the 
production of rice, the principal staple of their diet. In the rural 
areas of the “Kandyan" or hill<ountry districts, the traditional social 
structure, based on a quasi-feiidal stratification of reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions and duties, has remained relatis'ely intact. In the coastal strip, 
subject for many centuries to Western rule, the traditional social 
system has undergone profound alterations. 

Those Sinhalese coming from the Kandyan areas compose roughly 
58 per cent of the Sinhalese people, and those from the coastal areas, 
from the low country, form ilic other 62 per cent. Even though some 
low-country Sinhalese have gone to the toums and cities in the hill 
areas as enterprising transport, commercial, or professional men, by 
and large tlie geographical designations remain accurate. Linguistic 
differences between up-country and low-country Sinhalese are insig¬ 
nificant, but there has tong been a feeling of caution and reserve be¬ 
tween them. The up-country Sinhalese, like many rural or mountain 
dwellers elsetvhere, consider those from the Jour country to be more 
quick-witted, sophisurated, and less trustworthy than the simpler, 
more conservative up<ountTy man. 

The low-country Sinhalese have had an economic and professional 
competitive advantage over the up-country Sinhalese since die for¬ 
eigner brought to the low country his new ivays of living and making 
a living. The loiv-country men w'ere the best prepared to profit from 
the economic revolution that burst upon Ceylon in the middle of the 
nineteentb century when the plantation economy was introduced. 
They were the ones who already had long acquaintance with the 
foreigner and his strange personal, administrative, and organizational 
ways, and they learned his language as well. They dealt in land to 
good advantage and organized bullock-cart trains to provision iso¬ 
lated estates and take tlieir produce back to Colombo. They knew- 
more than the foreigner almut the up-country lands where estates 
were being established and more than the Kandyans about the for¬ 
eigner; from this double knowledge, they profited well. The up- 
country men. on the other hand, remained more attached to their 
land and were less ready to embark on the newer commercial methods 
of enterprise. 

The largest minority group are the Ceylon Tamils, who represent 
11 per cent of the total population. They are concentrated chiefly in 
the northern and eastern areas of Uie island. The city of Jaffna is 
still the principal center of their cultural and religious life. As a 
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people* they are widely believed to be descendants of Tamils who 
came to Ceylon, in successive ^vaves of immigration and military 
invasionp from Dravidian Souih ItKlla between a,j>. 400 and i^oOp 
T heir language is the same as the Tamil spoken in South Indlai and 
they are Hindus. Life in the northern and eastern provinces is hard 
and agriculuiral resources are limiicd by insufficient rains. The ccf> 
iiomk opportuniiies which came 10 the wet zone with the British 
tea and rubber estates did not aflfect the already overcrowded north¬ 
ern peninsula. Hence* Ceylon Tandb sought opportunity in all 
{larts of the island, and especially in the larger cities sucli as Colombo 
and Kandy. Many Tamil families have lived there for generations 
buE rcEain family connections with Jaffna. Ceylon Tamils even went 
as far aheld as Malaya and Singapore in search of new employment.*^ 

.\Ithough much of Ceylorfs recent pcjlitical history can be under¬ 
stood laigely in terms of the relations bettveen the Sinhalese majority 
and the Tamil minority, two other groups are ethnically distinguisha¬ 
ble* the Moors and the Biirghers. Moors^ of Arab descent, are to be 
found mainly concentrated in the western areas and along the coast 
in the Eastern Province, although they ate found in towns in many 
parts of the islands Together they compose nearly five per cent of the 
total population, and are Muslims. TJiey are sometimes farmers, but 
more often traders, businessrEien* or tJie keepers of small shops. Al¬ 
though their sense of communal solidarity is high, their language 
varies \v\th their surroimdings' in Tamil areas it is Tamil and in 
Sinhalese areas it is Sinhalese. Their religious language is Arabic* 
and tltcy appear to be profoundly attached to the concept of "'Islam/' 
As a group, they have not been well educated, for they were reluctant 
to enter Christian schools in iJie early periodn Rut in recent decades 
this reluctance lias diminished, and the growth of a nondenomina- 
tional public school system is rapidly raising their educational level. 

The Burghers are descendants of diildreii of Portuguese* Dutcln 
and British marriages with Ceylonese. They are largely Christian, 
often highly educated^ and have a reputation for energy, conscien¬ 
tiousness* and reliable Avorkntanship. Although they compose less 
than one per cent of the total population, they were active in con¬ 
stitutional reform movements and once played a disproportionately 
large role in governmental and cultural life* They have adopted 
English as their "'mother tongue” even though they often speak 

Fdt n m&Ye de^Eillled clitfUUaOh ol Ulc trliUiiiru bclwccn tlie Sitih^dtsr majerrity 
and itic Tunil niimtrilics, Kt Chapwr vii below. 
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Sinhalese^ they wear Etiropcan clothes and follow European rather 
than Ceylonese social customs. In an era of national resurgence, 
many Burghers arc considered to be too Westemirxd, They are be¬ 
lieved to have a sense of cultural and racial superiority in relation 
CO the less Westernized Sinhalese and Tamils, and recently many 
have attempted to leave tlie island. 

a. Caste groupings. Another way in which die island's people 
distinguish themselves from one another is along caste lines. The 
structure of caste distinctions in Sinhalese areas is much looser than 
it is in Tamil areas of Ceylon or iti India, In the urban areas, 
especially, its social and political importance is diminishing. No 
doubt caste considerations are less signihcani even in rural areas 
dran they were fifty years ago. Nevertheless, significant social and 
political developments cannot be properly understood without an 
appreciation of caste differentiations. 

Closely related to the high status traditionally accorded to the 
cultivator—the man who tilled the soil in die Ceylonese feudal 
system—the highest status is generally applied to die “cultivators” 
or Goyi^ma caste.^^ As might be expected, tvhen caste is originally 
derived from such a functional distinction, more than 6o per cent 
of the population has been in the highest caste.’* Such a large caste 
was necessarily divided into subcastes, the more exclusive being 
closer to the ruler than the more numerous who tilled the fields. 
Beneath the Goyigama have been a series of serv'ice castes such as 
smiths, potters, barbers, tailors, drummers, and washermen, etc. Even 
today, when caste distinctions are far less important than they used 
to be, the trades of potters and carpenters or the arts of music, 
drumming, and the dance suffer because of their traditional associa¬ 
tion with low'-caste functions. 

In low’-country Sinhalese districts, the caste structure is chaUenged 
more than in the Kandyan areas. New economic methods and ui- 
banizaiioti are undermining iradittonal ways of doing things. Men 
wfio move to the towns and earn a good living are reluctant to defer 
in tJie traditional manner to those of “better” birth who may be no 

“ For an auihoritativc diKiuiion of the mditiQna.1 Eeuilal itnioun! and the func- 
tbnal ih-At underlies Lhc lemnunu o( che caste fysEem, m Ralph Pieds, 

apxit. Far n dciailciJ dticuaakiii oE taiic in modem Ceyton. w Brvee Rvan's book of 
ihai tiilE (New aniwwick, 195j). 

« There axe mi fiim papylarion itaiiido on modern caste itrengeli. a census taken 
in 1^4 recorded caswt Kpaiuicly. AI that Unw nearljr per cent in m<»i ilbuicts 
were recorded ^ Coyigaina&. Cited m Pierii, p. 192, 
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better off financially, indeed, the anonymity of the urban areas is 
one of their attractions for village youth of lower status. 

In the low country, moreover, there are ceruiin caste groups who 
do not accept tlie Goyigama claim to be the highest caste. In the 
Sinhalese system, the ''fisherman" caste or Karavas ate considered by 
many to be of less distinguished standing. However* the Karavas 
sometimes challenge Goyigama presumptions. They claim descent 
from Kshatriya i^aniors who came in the entourage of the Indian 
kings who formerly ruled Ceylon, and ivarriors are superior to cul¬ 
tivators in the Indian cultural area. The Karavas were among the 
first to undertake estate agriculture and businesses modeled on 
European enterprises. Another enterprising group are known as the 
Salagamas or “cinnamon peelers/" and they claim descent from 
Brahmin ancestry. Tlie Salagamas like the Karavas had early con¬ 
tact with foreigners. They worked for the Portuguese and Dutch 
in the production and preparation of cinnamon. Both group have 
had many wealthy men among them. Perhaps because of geographi¬ 
cal concentration, access to education, and early self-consciousness 
as minority castes, their energy and drive have given them consid¬ 
erable prominence in the affairs of the country. Another active small 
caste is the Durava « In the Tamil Hindu areas of Ceylon, caste 
stratifications arc clearer and the position of the upper cultivator 
caste—the Vellala—has not yet been challenged, eitlier by modem 
economic conditions or by other casie<onscioiis group. 

It is of course easy for an outsider to exaggerate the polLtica! or 
social importance of caste distinctions. There are few untravensable 
caste lines, except at the bottom of the social pyramid, ^fost people 
are conscious of the caste background of their friends and asscpci- 
ates. It would appear tliat caste is sdll important, though not al¬ 
ways decisive, w^hete closest friends and marriage are concerned. 
In organizations of all kinds where castes intermingle, whether it 
be the public service, business houses, or education, there remains 
a strong lendenqr for men of one caste—or "community" as a caste 
is called—to trust one another more than men of other communities. 
Confidences tend to be shared within a coram unity, and there would 
appear to l>e a subtle* but nevcnhcless real, informal network of 
camaraderie and mutual assistance based on caste loyalties. 

In politics, caste considerations are important when candidates 
are being seleciedt and a candidate with origins that he feels his 

For m more dctiilcd disaiMipTi. indudinE bEblwgrapfey^ acc Ryan, pp, 6-7, loj'iii. 
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electorate may not like will keep the undesirable facts hidden if 
he can. Politicians like to choose candidates of the same caste as 
the majority of constituents in a particular electoral district, just 
as politicians in New York or Boston know in svhtch districts an 
Irish Catholic or an English Protestant or an Italian Catholic must 
be run if he is to have a chance of winning. Serious discussions 
of prominent political figures often refer to their caste origins. In 
this respect, certain welhknowti families from the Kandyan districts, 
for instance, are considered to be of particularly high Goyigama 
status tvhilc even prominent ]ow<ountry Goyigama men arc not 
infretiuenily referred to as of lower standing. There are, neverthe¬ 
less, some very prominent men of relatively lotvoste origin who 
have distingiushed themselves tn public life and who carty heavy 
responsibilities. Accordingly, caste is relevant to politics, especially 
when candidates are being selected, but various trends are working 
to diminish the significance of these inlicrlied ethnic and pedigree 
d is line Lions. 

3. Religious groupings. Religious groupings arc important in South 
Asia, since dilTerent ways of life and education, language, and often 
economic or professional interests are frequently associated with 
religious differences. Sixty-four per cent of Ceylonese are Buddliisis, 
virtually all of them of Sinhalese ethnic background. Most of the 
Tamils are Hindus, Buddhists tend to draw the line of distinction 
Ijetwccn themselves and Hindus, while Hindus emphasize the view 
that Buddhism is merely an offshoot of Hinduism. Both have more 
in common than either has with Christianity, and there has been 
little sense of organized competition or antagonism between them on 
religious grounds thus far. Both are largely individual and personal 
religions, so that organizational interests are seldom if ever in 
question. 

In the up-country Buddhist areas religion was the least touched 
by foreign invaders, and it [s there tliat the most conservative 
priests and conventional temples are still to be found, drawing 
from the tenants of their lands the fruits of traditional obligations.** 
No doubt many In these rural areas regard the low country as the 
Christianized part of the country, a fact that contributes to the 

1*S«. far imtaiujE, Rirporl of the CorninmioH pn Ttnare of Lajidi of Viharagam 
Dfvatagatn, and Nindagam Paper 1—igiiB), piniculsrlv Pari n. da Ji 
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reserve existing between these two group whenever religious and 
political considerations arc in question. 

Perhap 9 pr cent of the population are Cliristiam. Portuguese 
missionaries were zealous in their search for converts, and many 
Ceylonese became Catholic Christians in fear as well as in faith. 
The Dutch in the seventeendi and eighteentli centuries were less 
liarsh, but they dealt severely with those ivho refused to worship 
in the Dutch churches and by numerous administrative devices 
made it expedient and safe to conform to Christian practices. The 
British were less directly oppressive, but their administration oE 
schools and other matters contributed indirect assistance to the Chris¬ 
tian churches. 

In tlie nineteentli and early twentieth centuries, no doubt some 
Ceylonese were draim to Christianity as a more "^modern"" or *'ad- 
vanced" religion. More important, schools were often run by mis¬ 
sionary organisations and a Western education ivas the passport 
to psitions in the public services. It tvas aUo the vehicle to new 
organLzattonal skills, and often a competitive advantage in business 
or community activities went to tlie men educated in Christian 
schools. Numerically the Christian Ceylonese at present are in a 
bare majority in only three coastal constituencies, but tliey are very 
conscious of being a small minority, and they have been influential 
in Ceylonese aEatrs—chiefly because of their professional skills and 
the use they have made of educational opportunities. Of the Chris¬ 
tians* the Catholic Church has more successfully adapted itself to 
indigenous practices and cultural customs than the various branches 
of tlic Protestant Church. The Catholics include many niembeis of 
the poorer classes as well as the wealthy. The Protestant Christians 
tend to be largely urban middle class. 

4. Non-Ceylon^se* Like many other countries in SouLli Asia, Cey¬ 
lon has several foreign-background groups who reLiln their foreign 
ways.*^ They are not presently impnant actors on the plitical 
stage, but Indian estate labor, Indian merchants, and Europan 
businessmen and planters liave great .dgnificance for the economic 
well-being of the island. The estate workers form ts pr cent of 
the ppulation. They were brought to the bland in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries to work the coffee and tea plantatiotis in 
the hill lands up^ountry, and have been living in estate enclaves 

For a caictul ice Virginia TTiompison and Rkhard AdbttH Mmoniy 

kFm in .SonUiroff Asia (Sianford, I9SS)- 
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in company-o^vned “Unes" or bairack-like houses. They have been 
subjected lo firm estate discipHne. and have had little opportunity 
or incentive to mix with the Sinhalese peasants when they live 
in tlie same areas. The estate workers are Hindus, oEien in the midst 
of Buddhists, and they speak Tamil, not Sinhalese. 

For many decades, Indian estate labor has not been allotted out 
of India svithout some guarantee undertaken by the Ceylonese gov- 
ernmeni to insure adequate protection of their interests. Conse¬ 
quently, they have had minimum wage regulations, and medical 
and schooling services, often to a considerably higher degree than 
ttic neighboring Sinhalese villagers. Resentment against them has 
been grow'ing as the traditionah land-based economic and social 
structure of tlie up-country village areas has been breaking dowTi 
under the combined impact of giadnal Westernization and increas¬ 
ing land pressures. 

These estate workers of Indian origin-—like the unabsorbed Cbi- 
nese in South Asia—pose special problems. The map on p. z i shows 
those districts where Indian workers formed more than 50 per 
cent of the population in the 1946 census on the basis of which 
electoral delimitation was first tnade. Many have retained close con¬ 
tact ivith their Indian relatives and make periodic journeys home to 
India to obtain ivives of die proper caste and community, to pay 
proper respect to their elder relatives, and to keep in direct touch 
with their extensive families there. If they can, they send back con¬ 
siderable accumiihiied sums of rupee remittances. Unabsorbed into 
the indigenous life around them, there have been real doubts as 
to whedier or not they have an "abiding interest" in Ceylon. Na¬ 
tional statehood permits no such cosmopolitan vagueness about loy¬ 
alty, locale of interest, and "home." 

Another economically important Indian group is ihe Indian com- 
mcrcLiI community. Wholesale import of foodstuffs, textiles, and 
other bulk gtiods for popular consumption has been largely in the 
hands of Indian w'holesale merchants who came to Colombo during 
the British period. Because they are connected with larger commer¬ 
cial interests in India, they can give credit to local buyers on terms 
that loc,il merchants hnd impossible. The Indian is thus able to 
retain distributors for his imports when local wholesalers cannot 
or dare not make such advances. Moreover the Indian merchant 
appears to tlcvote his energies to business with greater vigor ihart 
do most Ceylonese. Wlien it is considered that some 40 per cent 
of all goods consumed by the average family is imponed, the eco- 
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nomic power of the wholesale importer is quite clear. Some of ihe 
lesser merchants and moneylenders have moved into the loums and 
even some of the villagesp and liave occupied tlie usual ungracious 
position of moneylender, wherever they are/® 

The European planters and commercial people represent still an¬ 
other foreign community. Although previously politically dominantp 
tliey now have only the most strictly limited political rights. Ac¬ 
cording to the 1953 census, there were slightly more than 6,000 
Europeans on the island, the largest group being British. About 
half of these were to be found in Colombo commercial and bank¬ 
ing activities; the balance were in the up-country tea districts. Their 
tea and rubber estates are rtin ai high efTiclencyp and diey contribute 
heavily to Ceylon's favorable trade position. However, their banking 
interests appear to have usually favored British enterprises, and have 
tended to encourage short-term commercial lending and estate in¬ 
vestment, rather than Ceylonese business or newer industrial ac¬ 
tivities. Because of their prior organization and the capital at their 
disposal in Ceylon itself or available on call in London, it has been 
difficult for Ceylonese to enter the commercial fields customarily 
managed by the British. Recentlyp British companies have begun 
to sell some of their inieresu and repatriate their investmentSp but 
it is broadly true that “the British are still the economic leaders/ 

It is an annoying though fundamental fact Uiat Ceylon’s pros¬ 
perity and its relatively high standard of livingp in comparison to 
any of its Asian ncighborSp is due largely to the joint endeavors 
of two foreign populations^—Indian estate labor and the Briitsh 
planter. In an era of national enthusiasm and of national economics, 
such a cosmopolitan arrangement is no longer satisfactoryp however 
efficient h may have been. One of Ceylon's difficult problems is to 
w^ork out long-range plans to insure the continued high productivity 
of the tea and rubber plantation industries while a larger share of 
profits is plowed back into new enterprises in Ceylon. 

B. El>UCATIO\AL STRATtriCATlOrJ 

One of the far-reaching effects of Western control for so many 
years has been the emergence of a Wes tern-educated eliie^ to whom 
coveted opportunities in the public ser\dcc, the professions, respec- 

jspcuanti often IkI they haw bctii oppmicd by Indiatii ^tid laiir-GHiniry Sintinkar 
""oilisid^n.*^ Rcp»rted in an unpublishctl of tyral ‘education condncl^d by the 

Uepanmetii oi Edumion ot the UniversEty of Ceylon. 

1^ Henry SI. Oliver. Jr., EtQnofnic O[>inion Fofity if* Ceyimn {Durham, 
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table business, and politics have been teadily^ open. In Colombo and 
several other principal towns, a handful of government schools, run 
on the English public school system, have trained students in the 
British educational tradition from as early as the middle of the 
nineteenth century,^* Admission appears to have been generally re¬ 
stricted to the sons of the influential, though tliere tvere exceptions. 
Additional British, American, and other missionary schools, pri¬ 
marily in the low<Quntry Sinhalese and the Jaffna Tamil areas, 
provided alternative opportunities to those parents of more modest 
means who did not object to sending their children to a Christian 
school. Gradually, with the growtJi of Buddhist education after the 
iSSo’s and an expanding government-financed .secular school system, 
more ambitious students from families of lower status were also 
able to have a good education. In recent times, perhaps 8 per cent 
of the population has been trained in English. 

There were many adrantages open to those who carried their 
English education beyond the primary school level. English and 
training in the skills of clerkship and administration gave access 
to the coveted government service. For generations in South Asia, 
there has been no higher calling than to serve the Ruler. The def¬ 
erence traditionally accorded him or the foreign Raj has been di¬ 
rected toward the public serv'ant. By local standards those in public 
service were well-paid and had a secure future. The competitive 
examination, by which they qualified, confirmed their mastery of 
the traditional values of academic learning. It was believed that only 
the cream of the nation's youth tvere acceptable. A man of stand¬ 
ing was much more likely to be a government servant than a bus¬ 
inessman of promise. For all these reasons, the dowry value of a 
public servant was high, perhaps adding to his income more than 
he received as salary. In the lower levels, too, government sen'- 
ice was a channel for moving upwards—a means of gaining in¬ 
fluence. wealth, and respectability, A knowledge of English also 
gave a man access to the rapidly expanding sources of Western 
scientific and professional information and made it possible for die 
ambitious to develop competence. Positions in British business firms 
could be had if one knew English; and English opened the doon 
to the newer careers of law' and Western medicine. One M.P, put 

i»The itHMt fimouf—Royil wm founded in Vot i helpful unsilyMi 

of cdiicuional opporiunliie*. mc W. Ivor Jfiuimgs. 'Ra«, Religion, and Opporujuitr 
a( Uw Uidvcfiity of Ceylon,'’ Crnfumj'ly nf Ctyhn R^iew, n (X’ov. 194:1), pp, ,.ij, 
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ihe Situation this way: ”My father did not want me to be an agri¬ 
culturist. He did not want me to be a carpenter or a weaver. Ac¬ 
cording to the caste system which prevails in my village. 1 am a 
goiya of tlie goiyas. If my parents were keen that I should get an 
English education, it was merely for reasons of material advance¬ 
ment and prosperity, tvhich would have been out of the question 
without an education through the medium of a Western language."*® 

British education had further consequences than opening netv 
opportunities to the few. In the process, tliose trained in the Western 
schools became alienated in part from the go per cent of the Cey¬ 
lonese population, who did not have access to such an education. 
As they took on more and more of the skills and methods of die 
^Vest, this elite grew further away from the village level. In tradi¬ 
tional Eastern societies, the social distance between elite and masses 
has always been great, even though they were all tvldiin the same 
larger cultural mairijt. Now, even that important clement, binding 
together the social bbric, diminished as the educated turned to 
Greek, Roman, or European history or Western science. Intel- 
teciiial association wiUi the problems and patterns of European 
thought, the Western way of living, and the acceptance of W^estern 
taste by the jiace-setting elite have all contributed to a marked 
alienation sejxtrating this group from the w'ider population." 

Largely concentrated in the towns and cities, the English-edu¬ 
cated. regardless of social origins, came to have special prerogatives 
and careers open to them that the others did not. A man com¬ 
petent only in Sinhalese or one whose schooling had been in the 
traditional ciiTriculum found himself invariably at a disadvaritage 
unless he tvas an Oriental scliotar, active in Buddhist or Hindu af- 
faits. or liad family W'calth and could hire the Western-educated 
to run bis business. The respected, lucrative, and secure posts were 
available only to the Engllsb-trained. The government was carried 
on in a language the Eastern-educated did not understand: even 
tiam€ af Rrpresen fa V. g, c. 510 . 

*^An expert apprai^l iJii» lociaJ dfstjuice ii very huil lo makf withoul Entctuivc 
c^pirii:al sLudy, no doubE, many bmtnt more ot home in Wesi'Cm 

Liimture, Wtaicm ooUictia^ history, ami philosophy than in the Iradidonal Slnhakie 
OT Tamil culmrei. Yti beticaih this intclIccmaJ iuHatr, many who reiiurzi to ihcq: 
^ily'i tillage homei quEckly slip Inio the more traditional wayj. The demDcraiit 
iileaU teamed abroad tended to seiiilUEe them lo thia social dlErani^ and their owd 
pTfH.ilc;gce, and sometimes induced clfoTti to mmd the sodal ^bric- The prohlcni of 
tlic dodal disEadre between elite and mass h inIncaEc and b Warlhy oC most scriolu 
empirical invcfiigaEinrt. 
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Ceyloitcse government ser^'anis ^vorked. thought, and ivroie in Eng¬ 
lish. Except in the court of first instance, lasv cases were usually 
argued in English. To an American olxserver, the social distance 
and career advantages tliat separated the English-educated elite from 
the rest is one o£ tlie most striking characteristics of Ceylon, as it is 
characteristic of many other countries to the south and east of the 
Mediterranean. 

On the other hand, the common experience of students in grow¬ 
ing up logetlier in a Western-education system has served to kntt 
the social fabric in anotlier way. Regardless of communities, Sin¬ 
halese, Tamils, Burghers, and in a few instances, the Moors, all 
passed through this Western curriculum, using die same language 
in institutions that made no distinctions on ethnic or communal 
grounds. Despite the diversities of their respective Iiomes, when 
they entered an English school they entered a common world, and, 
as they moved higher, they all entered the same linguistic universe. 
They developed similar styles of life and recreation, Intcrcommu- 
nal friendships, formed in school days, created bonds of mutual 
trust betsveen individuals of ditfereru communities and castes that 
transcend the conventional suspicions. Among the Western-educated 
who dominated tJie political and economic life of tlie island in the 
totems and cities, there developed a consciousness of a common des¬ 
tiny that bridged to a considerable degree the traditional communal 
distinctions. 

Together, tlie men of Western education from among the Sin¬ 
halese and Tamils led the movement for political reform and even¬ 
tually for independence. They were the ones who used British lib¬ 
eral arguments to undermine British imperial institutions. They 
were the proponents of a national sense, embracing all of Ceylon, 
and they used the slogans of a common, island-wide opposition to 
continued British rule. Those who did not grow beyond their tra¬ 
ditional cultural milieu could not see the inclusive, island-wide 
vision. Gradually, as the British turned over more and more respon¬ 
sibility to the Ceylonese, it wa.f the group of Western-educated who 
naturally filled the jmsitions vacated by the British. Until the 1956 
election, the political and administrative elite of independent Ceylon 
was almost entirely made up of the ^Vestcm-educated. 

To the Sinhalese-educated, opportunities appeared to be invari¬ 
ably open to tlie English-educated. It should not be assumed, how¬ 
ever, that the English-educated group was entirely homogeneous. 
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There were dearly understood differences among them. Many gov- 
erniiient clerks, for insiancCp knew English for adequate conversa¬ 
tion p as did many business clerks and young journalists. But be¬ 
cause their English was limited and their education interruptcdt 
they inescapably in junior positions. Others failed the govern¬ 
ment service examinations and their Emilies could not help diem 
gain lucrative or high-status posts. On the other hand^ those who 
came closest to British ways atid whose education carried them 
furthest toward mastery of English and who successfully passed gov¬ 
ernment exam illations* or whose families could help thcirip obtained 
the better paid or most coveted positions. They lived in houses of 
Western designt drove carSp and appeared affluent beyond tJic hopes 
of the clerks and others lower doivn the scale. 

Altliough the picture here described emphasizes distinclions, it 
should be clear that many of the differences depicted cut across 
other differences and become elements of unity^ Caste distinctions 
cross economic and linguistic lines* so that English-educated Sala- 
gamas of upper-class position have something in common with lower- 
class Sinhalese-educated Salagamas. ChHsilanity came as a divisive 
element during the colonial period, adding a iiew' religion; but, 
unlike Buddhism or Hinduismp Christianity crosses etlmk divisions 
between Sinhalese and Tamils. English education also crossed diis 
ethnic line* uniting membeti of various Sinhalese castes as it created 
a new social stratification. Thus, differences in one direction bridge 
differences in another. It is therefore very difficult to foresee in 
any circutmiance w^hkh way the divisions w'ill run—an important 
factor underlying the instabiliiy and unpredictable quality of Cey¬ 
lonese political behavior. 

c* atmAi. ceyc-on: the social-i^jflcence structure 

Further perspccti%'e on die underlying social setting of politics 
may be gained from an analysis of the social-influence structure and 
the ways of gaining political influence in rural Ceylon. Over 70 
per cent of Ceylon's population lives in rural districts and modern 
electoral politics must in some way come to terms w^ith the tradi¬ 
tional modes of influence that are best preserved in the village areas. 

Rural Ceylon is diverse and varied. Villages in different geo¬ 
graphical regions are very different in aspect, and considerably dif¬ 
ferent in organization. In lowHCOiintry Sinhalese areas, especially in 
the neighborhood of Colombo or Galle. "villages’" are now often 
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suburban residential areas sending to their neaTby urban centers 
large numbers of daily commuters. Social mores have been changed 
considerably by external influences: family structure is less well- 
integrated, and the viLlage has been drawn into the cash nexus of 
commercialized life. In new areas of government sponsored f>easant 
colonization, a totally different social system is developing.*^ Other 
regional distinctions might be cited, bvii the fact remains that the 
bulk of Ceylon's people are village dwellers. 

A definitive sketch of Ceylonese rural social-influence structure 
is not possible here, but a tentative schematic presentation will be 
helpful in clarifying political developments. 

1. The family. The liasic unit of mutual obligation and inter¬ 
dependence is the single household of man, rvife. and children. 
Although many families have six to ten children, the average house¬ 
hold is nearer five persons. Each new marriage usually creates a 
new household, typically located in the husband's village. Tlius the 
extended family—prevalent in India—in which many couples and 
their children live together within one compound, is very rare 
indeed in Ceylon. Nevertheless to a Western eye, the Ceylonese 
family system is intricate and closely knit, extending its interde¬ 
pendence and mutital involvement over a widely ramified family 
complex, including cousins, uncles, and aunts, nephews and nieces 
as much as the more immediate family of parents and children.** 
Brothers and male cousins are all referred to as brothers. At 
marriHge, the wife usually goes to her litisband’s village where there 
is sufficient land, so that a village "family" is usually a group of 
fathers and sons and their tvives and children. They will help one 
another in tilling fields and other tasks that require more than a 
solitary member to acconvplish. But if kin are lacking, neighbors 
are often an acceptable, though generally not a preferred, substitute.** 
Within each family there Ls a clear structure of deference. There 
are different terms denoting an older from a younger brother or 
sister. Indeed, a listing of relationship terms is remarkably elabo¬ 
rate, suggesting that considerable attention is given to the refinetnents 

=1 See the recenl cafle^uJ slucJy d[ B. H. Famicrn J^icin«r in 

Cfyhn (Lwdon: OxioTil Lltiivcrtiiy 1957), parEicubfLy Dm, 5 and 14. 

siflrycE RyiiiH "The Sinhalcu Family Eoiltrii Anthr&poiopsi, vi, 

5 and 4 (Marcli-Aujpjtt PP^ Sydney K, Bunker. "Sonic BcHcciidna OH 

ihe Jaifna Family SyiDcnip'' The New Lanhi, No. 4 (July 1350^ pp. 39^33. 

aa eryco Ry^n, ^Primary md Sccotidiiy Contacu in a Oeyloiiese Peasant Commufiily/' 
Afire/ Soeiolagy, V. 17, 4 (December i|ii5*>+ pp. 311-531. 
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of family relatiomliipaJ* Age is deferred to a$ a matter of course^ and 
tlie elder male is the dominant family figure in ivhat 15 fundamen¬ 
tally a patriarchal system. He inake5 decisions on most imponant 
matters and is tlic recipient of reiierated and explicit deference. 
The wife gives obeisance which he accepts as his due, but on distaff 
matters and social customs, she is more likely to control the house¬ 
hold. The children appear remarkably deferential to tlieir faifier^ 
Even adults with children of tlicir own will follow the advice and 
wail upon the will of their elders in all manner of affairs. 

Since blood and social status arc considered closely interconnected* 
even in modern Ceylon, when marriages are approaching, the ex- 
icndcd family including cousins^ uncles, and aunts must be con¬ 
sulted, for a marriage is not merely the union of two individuals^ 
but it is also a uniting of two family groups. At such times, the 
blood, castct and social status of the other family are minutely exam¬ 
ined to be sure there ’ivill l>e no depreciation of one's own status, 
which w'ould jeopardize the entire family“s chances for marrying 
their children into the proper status group. Moreover* in a diverse 
plural societyp family background is one fundamental determinant 
of a couplers likely compatibility. Cross-cousin marriages are pre¬ 
ferred above all others, for this insures status, confirms a relationship 
already kno^ra, and often tends to consolidate propeny holdings.®* 

As long as the system remained intact where family standing ivas 
so important to all it-% members, the behavior of each reflected upon 
all, and a sense of solidarity and mutual Tesponsibiliiy led those, 
who couldt to care for those who faltered.^" AH rvere assured of 
a sen5C of l>elonging and a community of warmth in wliich each 
one had his place merely by virtue of having been bom. Although 
this picture of social harmony may be somewhat idealized, it is cer¬ 
tainly true that the vili^ige in the past looked after its own problems, 
and each indit iduah thus involved in a network of family relation¬ 
ships, was insured maximum personal security; and social organisa¬ 
tion as w^ell as public order wa.? preserved. The individuars horizon 

U. WijrsckETm ideiiEiCcfl Hfly-rivc ipcdEEd dlffetEUfes ill inird-Eamily fcliiidti^ 
aliip. TAe People cf Cryhn (CDkimbo, 1949). pp. Ga-^. 

^ 5 . J. Taitibi^b, “Kandyan M arrive Cusiomfi/' a pap^r read before ilie Ceylon Aj- 
iociatjon Inr the Adirpneeinene of Scictloe, Navember 124. 195^- 

""CrDsa BcU of drc^E llid loOH- conduct somfdmts rail lied m whole lamilia or 
even whole villagia bciiif^ imtcd au locul mitcuu. Ji became^ thete^ce. Uic grave 
responjibilliy of eadi member of die fxiniJy h> 10 oonduci liEmscIf diai he did not rfik 
fudi degradafion." Rep<iri n/ iht f'ertranify C^mmUsion (Seulonal Paper 

svji^—19^1), p. ae. 
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was, however, considerably limited by the family in which he himself 
lived and the caste to which his family belonged. At the present lime, 
family integrity is diminishing in many rural areas of Ceylon, which 
may explain in part the rise in incidents of homicide and other indi¬ 
cators of social disharmonies. Nevertheless, as one contemporary ob¬ 
server remarked: "the bond of common caste or family connections 
is one of tfic strongest factors and the greatest force in the social 
struct ure,"" 

\Vliere the family plays such a fundamental part in the individual's 
social setting, it is to be expected that status is largely a matter of 
his family background—an inherited status rather than a status he 
has developed for himself. Especially in the rural areas, but also in 
tlie cities, Ceylonese society appears to be Iiighly conscious of a per¬ 
son's inherited position. Certain village practices symbolize this 
status perspective. Eacii house or hut will have its graded seating 
arrangements, and everyone know‘s rvho should not enter the veranda 
of another's by the front steps bitt come around by the side. Others 
do not venture onto the veranda at all. Some families may enter but 
remain standing; otliers, if they come that far, sit on a low bench 
that is to be seen along the veranda’s side entrance. Equals may 
enter the veranda and sit in tite same type of chair that the owner 
sits upon, while men of superior status generally remain standing. 
It is considered a mark of great bvor if a superior man sits in the 
chair apologetically offered by a social inferior. Such mores are still 
to be found in rural districts even near Colombo. There is no doubt 
that they are less marked totlay than twenty years ago. for tire in¬ 
herited status structure is no longer unquestioned, and there arc 
netver means of gaining status other than being bom into tlic right 
families. One source of social disquiet in contemporary Ceylon stems 
precisely from the uncertainty and the resentment of this transition 
from inlieritcd to ac<{uired status. 

2. Village influence struclure. At the base of the rural social pyra¬ 
mid, forming perhaps 55 per cent of the rural population, arc the 
landless laborers who arc casually employed for menial, manual 
tasks." They ivork on die land periodically for planting, weeding, 

»i Uni^ublirlied «incy cuttducieil by itudciils in the Uiiivci^iy Ceylun j Depan- 

o[ E^uention, 

*■ ^Lntutipil matcTiiili on Qr^lonc» land holding and rural otfupaEJon^ arc bot yti 
entirriy iLaRdnidiznl, and cooipajuDn^ dalz (Tom diffcTiriiE. wurt» often ihow conira- 
dictioiiA. Diffrrrni dCitricta iliOW nntz&k vanztiotlA. for our purp&xa 

available data will be Miggenive. Final Repori <m itic E^oRoniir Sanity of Rural Ctyhn 
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^r>d hurvcstmg; they load Lruckst repair roads, work in local coconut 
mills, rubber factories^ or repair shop. Low in social status, kading 
the mosi prccarioLis oE lives, and unorganized For any joint endeavor^ 
they are still without significant pdiiica] influence^ except at voting 
lime when their votes, too, must be secured by the aspiring politician. 

Above them, forming roughly jo per cent of the total are tenant 
farmers, who work tlie fields owned by others on a sharecropping 
basis. Roughly half of their crop goes to the landowner for the use 
of Jiis field, but w^here land is particularly scarce, owners inay auction 
off rights to sharecrop land^ often raising the rent still higher. The 
tenant may also have to pay an additional share for the loan of 
buffaloes, seed rice, or even for implements. Circumstances vary 
^videly^ yet h is safe to assume that rural casual labor and tenant 
farmers in some districts have the poorest working conditions of any 
groups in Ceylon, The tenant^s lot varies with the quality of the 
land, the regularity of w^ater, the security of his tenure, the price 
he has CO pay for his right to farm, the cash price he obtains for the 
balance he sells on the maTket^ and the reciprocal obligations under¬ 
taken by the owner on behalf of his tenants—^tbe latter a highly 
personal and variable matter,^ 

To the estate districts, workers labor for a minimum wage and a 
piece-rate bonus. In die tea and rubber districts^ their working condi¬ 
tions are well regulated and supervised both by the government and 
well-organized unions; but in low*<ountry coconut djjtrictSt w'here 
employment is not steady and the w'orkers live in their own nearby 
villages, conditions arc more dependent upon the sense of responsi¬ 
bility of the esta.ic owner; aldiough here the laborer can supplement 
his cash wage by his own truck garden and a few' palm$~a resource 
not available to full-time resident estate labor elsewhere. 

Higher up on the scale, perhaps 15 lo per cent of total rural 
families {35-40 per cent of agricultural families) are owner-cultiva¬ 
tors or peasant proprietors, who work their own fields for their own 

(Sc3aional Paper ^1—19(5,1); Report aiq !he Sarvry tif Landteunrsi (Ses&iQnal 
Paper and for the Kamlyan area. N. fc. Sarku- and S. J. Tambbh, The XJii- 

ViRafie (CSolombo: Ceylon Unlvrffjiy Piwa, 1^7). Tlic im pcKiaibility of 
accui^ic gmeralfjaUon ii inKGrJ<ted by ihe laci iluE the .Burney of iMttliirsiness reponj 
thai 57.7 per ccnl of all familici aic WlLhom any land whereu Sar4ar and lambiali 
show that 66 per cttit of familici In tbe Kandyan diitrict laciL land (Tabic 

** For a itUcusioti of nec produetkm and the icnanCi pixiblemi, ice Repori of the 
Joint Vmitd Emgdorn and AuifroUun .tftUron On fitVtf Produaion Ifj €eyhn-i^%4 
(Sctlional Paper U—1955)- 
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proHc. Only 2-5 per cent of agricultural famtUcs are absentee land* 
liolders. Statistics are inadequate to give an accurate analysis of ab¬ 
sentee holdings. A few aristocratic families may still retain impor¬ 
tant holdings. Temples may control 15-20 per cent of paddy lands. 
Men influential in a district eii com passing several villages may 
sometimes own ten to twenty acres of paddy. But die bulk of absentee 
liccholdcrs are small oivncrs, many of them government servants, 
teacheis, physicians, or businessmen, each of whom may own no 
more than a few acres of rice land. \'iU3ge Ceylon is not dominated 
by the large absentee owner controlling vast acreages of paddy land. 
There are no equivalents of the Zemindars. The relatively tvide dis¬ 
persal of village and rice-land oivnership in the liands of owner- 
cultivators and small absentee holders is a fundamental desiderata 
in considering Ceylonese political development. 

(a) Traditionally influential families. At the village level, the land 
holders are dratvn from tlie local influential families. In each village 
these are not difficult to identify for they have usually been the 
leading families for generations. Yet die system is not entirely rigid. 
If tlie scions of a traditional land-holding family prove to be in¬ 
competent, they will be deferred to, as traditional mores require, 
but they will not be respected, nor will they be influential. Con¬ 
versely. even though an influential family has lost most of its hold¬ 
ings. it will still be looked up to by the villagers because it is known 
as the traditionally influential family, and it may continue to earn 
that status by its responsible judgments on, and concern for, village 
affairs. 

In villages where caste groups are mixed, the influential families 
will undoubtedly be members of the higliest community or “cultiva¬ 
tor caste,*' In villages inhabited by members of only one caste, this 
kind of distinction is unimportant. Because the influential families 
tend to have land where land is scarce, they have greater opportuni¬ 
ties to purchase farm implements and btiffaloes to let out to those 
who have little or no land. And those with less land or none ivill 
have to pay due deference to those ivith more, if they are to secure 
for themselves sufficient land to cultii'ate. Thus economic resources 
as well as traditional status contribute to the position of the locally 
influential. Accordingly, the village influence structure is still closely 
associated with the relation of individuals to the land, a matter that 
is itself closely tied to traditional standing. 
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(b) Other prominent village figures. There are others who seek 
and gain prestige and influence by qualifications and means different 
from merely holding land on iraditional grounds. Small shopkeepers 
are esLablished in many villages. They handle essential supplements 
to the villagers^ production, provide the principal center for socia¬ 
bility for the men, and are often moneylenders when the peasant's 
times arc hard. The peasant's margins are very slight and his cere¬ 
monial expenses, which cannot wait for a good hanx*stp are often 
heavy. The shopkeeper advances a line of credit and when the peas- 
am cannot pay on time* a mortgage may followv. Eventually title to 
the land may be transferred to the local merchant. But unless he him¬ 
self is from *^a good family/" it is unlikely that his land acquisitions 
will give him immediate social status. It is in the coastal areas or 
along the main arteries of transporLationp where the cash nexus has 
penetrated the count ryside^ that tradesmen and new Undo timers are 
displacing the old, traditional landowners in social status and general 
Influence. 

In most Sinhalese areas there are other village figures arc 
often more influential than the new landholder. These are: the 
BijddhLS[ monk, the village school master, the indigenous doctor* 
the Village Headman, and the elected chairman of tlic Village Com¬ 
mittee. It is difficuk to place the monk in this social hierarchy, for, 
by the nature of his Buddhist faith and his temple tvay of life* he is 
not of die village society in any ordinary sensed yet he plap a very 
important role in village life. Many consider the temple the focal 
point of the unifying forces of the village. Temple ceremonies bring 
the villagers together in the common celebration of Buddhist holi¬ 
days. Cistc and family differences, disputes over ambiguous titles to 
scarce land, and personal antagonisms may disrupt, but the temple 
wields a paternal and benign influence. The temple's hall is used 
for village meetings; and children play in the temple courtyard. Until 
secular education spread to the villages in die last few decades* it was 
the temple school, designed largely for the training of potential 
members of the priesthood, which taught the peasant hoiw to read 
and write. A large proportion of die older villagers who are literate 
learned their lessons in the temple schools. 

The head priest of the temple is ividely respected as the man of 
the highest spiritual attainment in ihe village. Offering alms and 
meeting the bare material needs of the monks is a common responsi- 
biliiy and privilege- In turn the monks console the bereaved* invoke 
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blessings for the sick, and, on important occasions, chant piriih or 
sacred verses of the religious classics. The priest is the traditional 
advisor on domestic affairs and sometimes the one who settles village 
disputes.*® 

The doctor, knotvn as the ayurvedic physician, is often a "'physi- 
ciari by descent/" his special knowledge of herljs and remedies having 
been handed do™ to him from liis father and grandfather. The man 
who can cure the villagers" ailments is greatly respected. He is a 
student of his patients" mental and emotional problems as well as 
their ph)'sical illness. Ayuruedic medicine considers not only the 
disease of the specific symptom, but more properly "'the whole indi* 
vidual as a living organism."" He is supposed to charge no fees, re¬ 
ceiving from his patients only what they freely choose to give him. 
He is generally admired for hU medical skill and^ like the monk^ be 
is often a repository of the lore and history of his regioiu 

A modem interloper in the traditional village social structure 
is the school master. He has a triple source of siatiis. Traditionally, 
die teacher has about him the aura of the religious teacher or guru, 
at whose feet the student sits as a passive absorber of the given 
word. Indeed* in the more isolated villages today, the students still 
kneel dotvn and pay obeisance to the teacher at I he beginning and 
end of the term* At the same time^ the i^chool teacher knot vs the 
world beyond the village^ for he is a government servant and has 
in all probability come from another part of the island altogether* 
He has undergone specialized training in a government school which 
has given him ideas and techniques new and strange lo village 
traditions. Yet the strength of his drive for innovation should not 
be exaggerated, since tlie education he received in preparation for 
teaching is still itself fundamentally conservative. Teacher training, 
hitherto, has been designed to impart the textbook knowledge nec¬ 
essary for passing highly academic examinations that have very little 
to do with the villager's life. Finally, he is respected precisely be¬ 
cause his learning is from a different world and has little value 
for village life. Academic success for a village child may be one of 
the ways he can better himself. Passing the necessary examinations 
may be the open-sesame to a career in the government ser\'ice, a 
highly respected profession even if the post be that of a minor post- 
office clerk or an office peon* If the child can go far enough or 

Tar a rubier di-»tyuicin of the lok ind intlu^R cif ibc monlu, we below, Chapier 

VI. 
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enter the proper school, lie may be able to learn Engluh^ which 
offers the greaiesi: oppori unities. It is the village jsthoo I master who 
thus combines the prestige of ancient learning witJi tJie respect dtie 
to the man tvho can help a villager’s cliild improve his future. The 
teacher may also play an impottanc extraciiiTiciibr role in village 
development and improvement. His reputation in the village is en- 
hanccd if he priicipaie^ in village etidcavors,'^^ 

A fourth village figure is still important even though lie no longer 
holds the dominant position that was his during the colonial period. 
The Village Headman is a local man traditionally endowed with 
the majesty of governmental authority. He is appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment Agent—a senior member of the government service w^ho 
acts as the district representative of the central government much 
like a French prefect—from among those wjio liave some education*^ 
financial security, and are recognized as infiiientia! in the commu- 
nity; The leading families are usually die source of candtdateSp and 
the Government Agent must choose among them, if there is more 
than one leading family. The Headman acU for a multitude of 
government departments as their executive agent in the village. As 
such, he wdetds real power, often confirming the position of status 
and wealth he held as a prerequisite for his appointment. He dis¬ 
tinguishes himsolf from tJie villagers by carrying an umbrella in all 
weathers—a mark of bis superior status—and his clothes, a sarong 
or cloth below, and a Western jacket above, symbolize tliat hcp^ too, 
like the schoolmaster,, is in conch with the wider, outside world* 

In recent years, as local elective government has been developing, 
villages have l>een electing village committees, which, in lunip select 
their village committee chairmen. Rural development societies are 
being formed, composed of leading village representativcsp concerned 
w^ith such endeavors as improving local roads with volunteer help, 
raising sanitary standards, drawing upon volunieer efforts for school 
construction* etc. There ate also several thousand rural credit and 
agricultural cooperatives. In these societies too, the locally influen¬ 
tial families are still imporiant, although in the rural development 
societies, village committees* and cooperatives educated and ener¬ 
getic younger men by their owm superior initiative and organizing 
ability are being elected to positions of infiuence they could not 

■■ The Insportancp ^iiiichcd eo rdiicaclon In the vllligt is by an inquiry 

cnndtictni by Sfurray A. Sitaua T^pctried in ''Chikihood Eicpericncr and EmotSonjil 
Security in the Content of Sinltikx Sotial Qr^nustion." S&riat form, 33. No, t 
{December Jq54), pp. 
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have dreamed of un<ler the older imtitutions. Often the Headman, 
die Village Committee Chairman, and the head ot the Rural De¬ 
velopment Society ttrill be at least cousins, sometimes even brothers. 
If they are getting along togcUicr, all three offices will function 
smoothly and effectively. If, as may often happen, dillerent families 
have been able to place "their" man in these different positions, 
the three local leaders may cancel each other out, and Hide will be 
accomplished." 

3. District influence structure. Social structure above die village 
level is more complex and the manifest differences are more imme¬ 
diately relevant to national politics. In most areas, the hierarchy 
of deference and influence in die district is still based largely on 
die inherited family structure. It is the scions of die traditional 
leading families who are in general most respected and, until re¬ 
cently. the national political elite was diawTi almost entirely from 
the "big families" in the different districts. They had been land- 
owners for generations; they were the men in the countryside who 
usually obtained some degree of Western education for their chil¬ 
dren. They could leave the district—often for extended periods— 
for Colombo. Kandy, or even for education abroad, and still retain 
their residence and continue to be known as "men of the place." 
Wealth, travel, opportunity, and an inherited social posltiori con- 
confirmed their high sLnnding." 

In a country where land-holding was a traditional mark of wealth 
and status, the new economic projects, ivhich depended upon the 
land, were welcome and successful. These new' estate enterprises — 
whether coconut, tea, or rubber — ^reaffirmetl respected families in 
their status and successfully projected some newcomers into more 
exclusive circles. In recent years, those who could afford it have 
been purchasing tea estates, hitherto the virtual preserv'e of the 
European planters. Such economic activities have given a good fi¬ 
nancial return. WJtere workers were resident on the owner's lands, 
estate ownership has brought status eo tlie owner and represented 
a continuation of largely traditional social values within remarkably 
productive enterprises. 

»* RetdrcnKi la fompetliicn betwnn VitLigc CumraiuM aiwl Rural Dcvclopiaeiii 
Sodetifl ate not inlnqucni. -‘icc. for intiaorx. Rr^tort of the Comrnittim on Locat 
Cfivemtnent (SeHwnat Paper mill— 195;), p. ja, 

uThew are. of cDunr, arepiJoiu. For injtaqoe, fn 1J1C Kandyan and Eanbcr up- 
rnuniry areas. reruJn duiii^ished EamiHn are defrrreri In by die villagcn in lire 
bat mdltion even ihoufch they have tired in ilioe diinicu for no more than three 
genera I ions and mere not even Coyigama in «ire in the beginning. 
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4* Change and new ways to infitience. There are many elements of 
change whicli are at work altering die traditional family, viUagei 
and district inflaence structure. The cash economy is penetrating 
farther into rural areas. The very e^cbtence of tfie small shop indi¬ 
cates Lliat the villages are not selE-siifTicient subsistence units. They 
ilced goods that the outside world alone can provide; villages must 
sell part of their rice for cash. The government has been encouraging 
this trend by offering a fixed and stable price for rice delivered to 
the Cooperative Agricuhiiral Produce and Sales Societies. As more 
impersonal relationships and cash are substitiued for established 
reciprocal obligations of a quasi-fcudal type, the way is open for 
replacing inJierited status by status that is acquired. 

Cash and mobility are closely correlated and as the countryside 
becomes commercialized, more peasants can afford a bus journey 
to a nearby town. They can obser\^e tlie farming methods and ways 
of living in other pans of the island. They may even have a news¬ 
paper read to them, piquing their imagination tvith vigorous crith 
cisms of the country's leaders, or proposals for administrative or 
economic reforms that might fundamentally change relationship^ in 
the conser^^ative countryside. The assumptions of Inherited status 
are being questioned. 

The land available for peasant agriculture has l>een declining, 
while the population has been increasing. The first encroachinent 
on village lands bega.n several centuries ago when coconut estates 
were develop^ed in the low' covintry+ In the latter part of the nine* 
tecntli century, the tea*estate areas, which had gone beyond the in¬ 
habited valleys of the Kandyan district on to the very highlands, 
gradually spread downward to the immediate hill lands surrounding 
the village areas. The highlands had l>een used by the peasants for 
shifting jungle cultivation to supplement their rice. Coming from 
below, indigenous and foreign rubber and coconut estates began to 
encroach from the other direction. Village lands became surrounded 
by estates, and tlie villages could not expand their rice or other fields 
as the population grew. 

Land fragmentation has contributed indirectly to a cliangtng vil¬ 
lage society. Through successive generations the land has been di¬ 
vided equally fjetween the male heirs of a famtly, though sisiers have 
often been included. Many tiny holdings have developed, and one 
man's land may be scattered through a ’ivide \'alley. With these pro¬ 
gressively increasingly smaller units, the traditional customs are no 
longer held in such unquestioned favor. Moreover^ lilies are not 
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clear and the minute remnants of formerly adequate holdings are 
the source of much quarreling and litigation- There are even court 
cases pending over competing claims to i-250th of an acre.” 

Changing preferciice.s of tlie old famiUes are also contributing 
to^vard a loosening of the traditional system. Wealthy sons prefer 
to live in the tot™s or Colombo and are no longer available to per¬ 
form traditional ceremonial functions or carry their old responsi¬ 
bilities toward their less fortunate neighbors. There is a growing 
protest against certain types of land tenure which require deferen¬ 
tial and irksome serv^ices to individual land holders or ceremonial 
and maintenance services to the temples and shrines of local deities.^'^ 

Nevertheless* despite these elements of change tvhich are no doubt 
w^eakening the integrity and vigor of traditional village life, in many 
areas the village social structure has not yet been seriously under¬ 
mined. Isolated villages in the Kandyan areas and the North Central 
Province offer a clearer prototype, ivhile the coastal western and 
southern provinces show profounder changes at the village level. 

Changes in the traditional district influence structure are more 
prominent. Throughout the island, other means of gaining district 
prominence and influence* apart from belonging to one of the old 
families or drawing wealth from the land, are becoming more and 
more important. Already under the colonial government, new pro¬ 
fessions were opening new roads to influence. One aspect of the 
colonial government that was widely respected in Ceylon was the 
British judicial system- As time went on^ it Ijecame apparent that 
the colonial authorities were restrained from full arbitrary rule by 
laws they themselves formulated. Gradually, the law-making potvers 
were shared downward tintil representatives of Ceylon's people were 
able to participate in the law-making process* To enter the law 
opened lucrative careers and was one of the surest ways of being 
treated by leading members of the British community as an equal 
and worthy of respects The intricacies of the legal system once 
mastered, it was possible for those who were especially skilled to 
turn the system against the British themselves. The law could be 
used to protect the best of Ceylonese traditions from arbitrary gov¬ 
ernment encroachment* The subtleties of famous cases from the past 

n ror a woikmuillSw: ttiidy of knd and dUict underlylnM dimnl1l^a m 

Kandyan bajed oti ipi^niivf: (kid ipvoiigaikns, kv N* K. Sarlkar and 

S. J. Tambiah. 

H HJ/ ffte Commiuian on Tenure of ijttdi of Fiharagam, PewtlagOTn. and 
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are sLill of great interest to the public, and there is a remarkable 
amount of litigation^ especially on inheritance and land casein There 
have been, therefore^ many opportunities for a lawyer to lest his 
mettle and shoiV his worth before an interested public.** Not only 
the sons of the aristocracy or the wealthiest families have gone into 
law as a profession, but those from low<oantry families of mtxlest 
means and status have obtained a legal education as ivell. 

The medical profession—based on Western medical standardS“ 
was another way to respected prominence. Several political careers 
have been fashioned from thriving medical practices^ bringing spe¬ 
cial respect apart from, and beyond^ the man's inherited status. In 
rural areas, especially, doctors have gained high reputations. They 
too, often combined ''good family'* background witii professional 

skill” 

The ne^ver school system required school administrators^ w^hether 
they were Christian^ Buddliist, or secular schools. Several distin¬ 
guished political careers were built by former school principals 
from the ^'old-boy net'" of graduates^ the high status traditionally 
accorded the teacher^ and the organi2ationalp intellectuaL and pub¬ 
lic speaking skills required by the teaching profession. 

An additional structure of influence, one that provides the most 
all-embracing authority is> of course* the government.” Tradition¬ 
ally, the government has played a dominant role in Ceylon's affairs 
that is hard for an American to appreciate. District oflicials from 
the central government—the Government Agents—have exercised 
throughout the island the most important immediate auihoriiy. The 
location of roads and drainage channels, construct ton of schools and 
clinics, supervision of marketSp distribution of land belonging to 
the Crownp establishing in office village leaders* and supervising the 
administration of justice and public order in the dUtrict^—^these were 
the functions of the central authoriiies and the Government Agent. 
As representative of the Crotvn* the Government Agent often lived 
a quasi-feudal life and Teccived die autliority and deference tradi¬ 
tionally bestowed on the feudal ruling families. During the colonial 

In the luiuTFtn of 19^6,. Tor iniE^ncc, Ihe lull text oi the f;itnoui CampaU Temple 
Case Ql 19 E 7 wu publiihed in a Sunday newip^pcr, KrialUcd in three ixmci. 

»TAn QUmamJIng ttietnl^Pr of Uic Communist parly who Jim been in parliamctll 
■cveraJ Umri is ff€nn a higbest iiaius Eamily Souiherti Ptoviitde, widely ki^owrs Tor 
hia detlicatcd Tncdinl scrvicp 10 hli cotuiUueials t^hich centxibute* id hli politipil 
lepniaiiDn. 

»» tor a brief survey, i« Sir Chnrlci Collins. PubWe ddminiiiniJfOFi in Ceyhn (Lon¬ 
don, 1951). 
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period, these officers ivere usually Britisli civil Serviants and, with a 
few notable exceptions, were admired and respected for their work 
and their incorrupLibility. Apart from some hard years fallowing die 
Kandyan rebellion and in pursuit of tlic 1833 reforms, diey tended 
to be neutral in their relations with the local inagnaics. 

With the gradual Ceylonization of the ser\ice and the growing 
political influence of the Ceylonese, this authority structure bcg^in 
to provide an alternative channel to political importance. A grow¬ 
ing trend toward a welfare ^service suie" tvas manifest and t!ie gov¬ 
ernment iras expected to provide a still wider range of initiatives 
and services m the d is Erins. Justice, public order, transportation, 
and land supervision had been the principal governmental functions; 
educational and public liealtii services were noiv added. Village agri¬ 
culture and irrigation w^ere pmmoted. Since World War II even 
the prices paid to farmers for their rice and the '"cooperative'* means 
of collecting produce became accepted government functions^ 

As the scope of government activity expanded* public service in 
the rural distTicts became a profession with many opporLunitics to 
be of service to the rural populations.*^ The feudatories had long 
ceased to be the only ones ivith resources to aid the less fortunate, 
nor were they the only men in the district to whom the populace 
deferred. The Government Agent—wnth luck and supp<irt from vari- 
om ministers at the center.—could become the dispenser of public 
largess. If he were ambitious for elected office, he could tnm pro¬ 
gressive social policies to his own account as w^elL Witliout being 
"of the place/' or from "the best families,'* or the "right commu¬ 
nity,"' and without substantial htiancial backing, he could neverthe¬ 
less become "the adopted son" of a particular locality. Through 
public service to sev^eral districts, his repeated reelect ion to parlia¬ 
ment became possible. There even an Englishman who* as a 
former Government Agent, had made such a name for himself that 
he was returned to parliament uncontested by a Ceylonese electorate. 

Nets' forms of wealth have recently provided new opportunities 
for a man to become importam in hh districtn The mining of graplu 
ite on a large scale has been essentially a new form of enterprise 
that gained momentum during World War 1 . It has provided a base 
of wealth for several of the island's most politically prominent fam^ 
ilies, including the first three Prime Ministers, all of whom were 

¥01 s. discussion ot the '"scope" ot puli lies sec O. A. Ruiiow, PoiiUa and Westemi- 
m the Nrar JSojf (Princeion, 1956), p, j<J, 
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rcIaic<L During and after World War IL those who contracted for 
the army did well. Some became ^v^ealthy througli the disposal of 
surplus war equipment and larger construction contracts. A group 
of **new rich'" entering the ""modalali" or rural moneylender class 
has risen to considerable district influence since There Is a 

strong drive among them to make themselves socially respected and 
acceptable to the upper levels of Ceylon society—an ambiiion that 
appears to have had political significance in recent years. 

Wheilier or not social status went u iih managing estates, running 
transport services, or other economic enterprises that employ large 
numbers of workers, these particular economic activities are thought 
to give to the entrepreneurs considerable political leverage at elec¬ 
tion time. Employment is one of the greatest boons, and an em¬ 
ployee has tradiiionally been expected to show quasi-feudal deference 
toward his employer, closely paralleling the deference due from the 
villager to his "'better.'* As part of this traditional deference, it has 
been assumed that the employee will also vote the way tlic boss 
wishes him to. unless counterv'ailing loyalties to labor unions pre¬ 
vent such traditional forms of influence.'' 

Another way of gaining district prominence has been through 
the framework of representative insiitutious. Elective village com¬ 
mittees and ruTiil development societies or in the larger centers, 
mtmicipal and urban councils have provided valuable experience 
for many* The Colombo and Kandy municipal councils wrere estab¬ 
lished in 1866 and elections have been held for many years on a 
universal adult male franchise, and after 1931 women were also per¬ 
mitted to vote. Municipal elections have been hotly contested and 
local government institutions have been a proving ground for a sig¬ 
nificant number of parliamentarians. Those who are elected to 
municipal or local posts, gain political prominence and power there¬ 
by* although they have not been readily accepted into the tipper 
wxrial strata unless they came from there origirially," 

A remarkable feature of Ceylonese politics is the fact that although 
representative political instituiions based on the universal adult fran¬ 
chise tvere introduced in 1931, the bulk of political leaders embarked 
tipon their careers from |X)sitions of iradiiional influence based on 
land or the new^er professions of law and medicine tvliirb developed 
during the colonial period. Village middle-class influential figures 

« Nearly halt the mmbtrs of the Third PaTH^rncni had been active in local politic! 
before ihcy enteroS ihe llcmsc of RepteK’iitatlvea. 
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or locally elected individuals appeared to exert pressure on those 
larger o^^rners or professional men who provided the personnel of 
national politics: but not until 1956 did the riital middle class assert 
its voice against its better-endowed neighbors. Many aspects of ilie 
social unrest and instability that have marked public life since then 
can be attributed to iliis clear shift in the Icmzus of rural political 
power. 

D. ECONOMIC CLASS STRUCrUflE 

A third method of analyzing the underlying setting of politics is 
through the economic class structure. The harsh facts of income 
differentiation form a contrasting basis for distinctive interests. For 
instance, over half the population earns less than Rs. 75 per month« 
while 88 j>er cent receive less than Rs. 175. The bottom 10 per cent 
o£ the population receive K4 per cent of total incomes received, 
while the top i per cent receive i 8 . 3 t per cent of the total income. 
These income differences are perhaps less sharply defined than in 
India, but they are nevertheless profound compared to parallel 
figures for an average Western countryK*^ 

In usual class terminology, Ceylon's society is characterized by the 
presence of a small wealthy upper class who ow^ rubber, coconut, 
and tea estates, or engage in mining, commerce, bankingp or trans¬ 
port activities. Beneath tliem is an upper middle class usually of 
professional people—lawyers, doctorsp university fatuities, staff 
officers of government departmentSp journalists, and the few^ though 
growings numbers of Ceylonese who are junior executives in business 
firms owned by others. Smaller transport owners and owners of larger 
stores in Colombop Jaffna, Galle, and the larger towns should prob¬ 
ably be included* Most of them owe their position to wealth which 
gave them access to advanced education or enabled them to control 
economic enterprises: but many have achieved this status from 
modest homes through superior educational performanceH Beneath 
them, at a considerable income and deference distance, is the lower 
middle class—die numberless clerks in government serv'ice and busi¬ 
ness, country schoolteachersp indigenous doctors, smaller traders^ the 
few shop foremen in automobile^ and estate servicing trades. The gap 

*1 At the oBidjl rale cEchanj^e. the nipee ist worth ni «mj US. Auc Oiii ii onh 
a rough baiLi fax coinparidon cof^t Silructum in thr two counirlb arc v^ry differ¬ 
ent. fcTAonai Acrvifn, itvdjgtmiui hovstug, and cxhu fur heating, cluthing, rt£. aro 
tnudi Itrw than in The United Staici. whiio loanufactucetl piuducit ate genfrally moiT 
exp^riuivc in rclaliun to kKa) infumu. 
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between Uiis lower middle class and the upper middle class is perhaps 
as great socially and economically as that between diem and the 
working classes beneath them. 

The "working class" is in fact divided into three distinct groups 
of relatively equal slants—the urban workers, estate labor, and 
among the peasantry, the landless ivorkers and tenant farmers.** Of 
all the workers, the urban w*age earners have traveled farthest from 
the traditional social setting of rural Ceylon. Certain jobs, like scav¬ 
enging, garbage collection, and taking care of latrines are reserved 
for the low^est castes. But in most other respects, a man in city labor 
is on his orvn and independent of any inherited status. Yet his condi¬ 
tions are not enviable. His teeming tenement districts are often in the 
least salubrious, swampy outskirts of the cities, and subject to peri¬ 
odic flooding. The climate imposes no imperatives of cold, but only 
a vigilant health service keeps disease from spreading wildly in the 
tropical humidity.** Urban workers tend to retain some ties with the 
countryside, much as do eastern European migrants to the city, 
largely for family reasons. Seasonal returns to the village family to 
help with the harvest are not infrequent. Employers and shop super¬ 
visors report that the worker with village ties cannot be pressed too 
hard to maintain production norms, since he easily throws up his 
job and returns to the country wtiere his family w'ill take him in. 
Principal trades—coconut manufacturing, engineering, automobile 
repairing and construction work, printing, cigar manufacturing, 
iranspon services, dock and harbor tending, commercial activities 
connected with the import and export trades, and entertainment— 
employ nearly 200,000 workers. Ninety thousand others work in 
shops and stores.** Wages in the organized city trades tend to be from 
io per cent to 40 per cent above those received by estate labor, but 
the cost of urban living is considerably higher. On a net cash basis, 
the estate laborer is doubtless better able to save, although life on 
estates is probably too restrictive for those who migrate to the city. 

Mobility between die "working class” and the lower middle class 
and between tliat and tlie upper middle class is unusual. Statistical 

« ^ yscful o£ cLia divlnans, fee Sir Ivor Jcnnifip, Th€ C&mmonwc&fih 

in 4 jia (Oxlerd* 1951)* earlier c^ndltionf In mra| Ccylnn, m kii The 

F^eonomj^ Cfffon, cd, (Lciidtm, J9ui)- Ch. v. 

" In several am Qf miallpax were isolated znd the public hc^lili icrvitcf 
proved fheir tnetUf by prompi and cffeciive DOiitrul mcafum, Jnetudin;; widc^pmd 
vacd nation and irritaiiiig, but detenniucej. ifolaiion pisctijccsr 

of Cfyhrt 194S f2 voli.}, Vol. 1, Tabk 48, Scf alfo ^dmrnutriiriVff} Rrfjoil of 
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material for a reliable analysis of this phenomenon Js lacking, but it 
seems a sound guess that as few rise from the lower middle class to 
the upper middle class as move from the laboring groups into the 
lower middle class. 

Regardless of the perspective from tvhich Ceylonese society is 
viewed, it appears to be organized along the lines of a multitude of 
self^ware and rather clearly differentia ted group. Past ethnic, reli- 
giotis, and other social distinctions prsist to an important degree. 
The colonial period brought new divisions of religion and Language, 
but helped to diminish cenain of the other differences, The uadi- 
tional, scmi'feudal social structure has been significantly under¬ 
mined; but new, though less rigid, stratiffcations of education and 
economic distinctions have in some incasure taken tfieir place. Each 
of these group tends to live its own way of life. Each tends to look 
upon the political arena with a different prspective. 

The diallenge to statesmanship k not merely the extraordinarily 
difficult task of creating a sense of national unity and common des¬ 
tiny out of these disprate elements. The diverse demands and 
values of each group must in some measure be dratsm into the polit¬ 
ical process, if large numbers are not to be in fact alienated from the 
political order. 

Men do not survive on group loyalties alone, nor are tlieir lives' 
purposes entirely free from tlie nagging necessity of finding daily 
bread for themselves and their families. As the older modes lose 
some of their persuasiveness, the standards that otliers live by be¬ 
come more plausible as yardsticks of one’s own contentment. States¬ 
manship is tested not merely by the manner in wlucii it contends 
with the different ethnic, religions, educational, class, and other 
group, although these were of first importance at the outset; but 
the ability to cope with the economic imperatives—as these become 
understood by different group of the p}pul 3 tion — becomes an im¬ 
portant measure of the leadership’s competence. .A discussion of Cey¬ 
lon's economy is therefore necessary. 
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ParJianieiits do not grow rice, nor cabinets construct irriga¬ 
tion works. Yet if tlitfse things are not done, the people may 
lose patience with parJiamenUry institutions and demand 
some alternative method oi govefnjiiicnt,''-^ydney Bailey, 
PaTtiamenlary Government in Southern ilfi'a 


J * INTRODUCTION 


Ceylon s political leaders are Eaced ivitli a set o£ economic problenis 
which they share with the leaders of most other newly independent 
countries in South Asia and AErican Hitherto, tire economy has pro¬ 
vided tlie people with a generally rising standard oE living. Now, 
shortly after political indepwndcnce when full responsibility for 
economic affairs rests upon democratically elected leaders, three 
phenometia converge to raise decided difficulties. 

In the first place, the population of Ceylon is rising at an un- 
precedented rate. Nearly twice what it was before it is the 

highest rate of any country in Asia today with the exception of 
Formosa, Wlien the British gained control of the entire island in 
t8(5, the population ivas approximately one million. In the course 
of the next one hundred forty years, it has multiplied more than 
eight times and the rate of increase has been rising. Part of the in¬ 
crease was the result of the large-scale immigration of Tamil estate 
laborers brought from South India to work the tea and rubber 
estates in die nineteentJi and early twentieth centuries. However, 


1 Th» euay Ii in i» icnsc ctiftliul but ii HiOidy ckrivaiive. Tbost wha wish lo pres* 
Uifl analysu Idrlhrr are referred to ibc feJiowing studies; In lerpa tionat Bant for Re. 
eonjtnieUoo and rfevcicpraeni. The Ecanumie Dnielopmrnt af Cryfeu fBalif more 
I95S): Sir tvoi Jennings. The f ronoiny o/ Ceylm. »nd edition (Loodoa, toa,)- Oovem- 

meai of Ceylon, Hepfirt of the Taxaiien CommUtton fSessfenaJ Paper xvii_joEai- 

Plannuig Secretarial, Shorter Pragramme of fnufsiniiml i 9 }-tlsf to rptayso fioseV 
Natwnal Planning Cwncil. finf inierim Meport (1957): Henry it. OUver Jrl EeJn^ffe 
Opmrort Po^iey Ceyjof, (Dwhztn. N.C, 195?): B. Sieirr, pr„b|^ 

ttoMmit De,jehpmer,t 

in JeulA (Sew ^ort, 1954), Twiual reference* 10 reprint publiihed by The Cevton 
Wutonfaf /eu™;, JH, Noa. j and 4, pp. 181S-530. ^ ^ 
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the rate of natural increase has tong been high and since 1946 it 
has leaped upward. Prior to that year, the popuiaiion grew at tire 
rate oE roughly ).8 per cent per year. Ten years later the rate was 
nearly £.3 per cent. This startling increase followed the island-wide 
use of DDT 10 control malaria, which had fjeen endemic over most 
of die island for centuries, and the generally improved sanitary and 
health services.* The birth rate has declined slightly: but there has 
been a more marked decline In infant mortality and deaths among 
the elderly. In 1948, when Ceylon gained its independence, there 
were 7,000,000 living on the island: ten years later there tverc 
9,000,000, Such a rapidly growing and youthful population w'ould 
be a source of great satisfaction to the patriots and govemments of 
several western European counuries; in the case of Cieylon it creates 
a most uTgent problem. Educational expenses are naturally hearty, 
and at present some 80,000 young people seek employment annually. 
In tliirty years the population may be twice its present sue. 

In the past, the economy expanded rapidly enotigh to give the 
grow’ing population sufficient employment and a rising standard of 
living. This was possible because of the lush, tropical monsoon 
climate in die tvet zone, which encouraged the growth of certain 
agricultural products, and because of the economic revolution that 
took place in Ceylon in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies. Foreigners invested a large amount of capital in clearing un¬ 
used jungle lands and introduced new methods of cultivation and 
management—the large-scale, commercialized production of plan La- 
don crops for export. The foreign exchange thus earned was used to 
pay generous Teiums to the original enterprisers from Great Britain 
and to purchase necessary imports from areas of lotv<qst production 
abroad. Unfortunately, there is little unused land left in the wet 
zone suitable for planudons; foreign capital is no longer available 
for direct investments, and the world market for these products is 
highly problematical. Therefore rapid expansion of the plantation 
pattern seems unlikely. Unless a new dynamism is injected into the 
economy, more and more people ivill have to subsist on a reladvcly 
stable national product and compete for a limited number of job 
Opportunities. 

* H, Culiuinbinr, "Aa Analjsii of ihe Viial Staturicti of Ceylon" reprint by the 
Cey/on /ourneiJ of Srifnee, Seeiion d. Volume Pan* 5 and 4 {DeKinhn- 

195a), p. It. DepartfncFiB at Onitw sind SuLfitic*, Abslracl of Ctylcn 
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These developments tome at a time when the people on the island 
liave begun to expect a rising standard oE Jiving Eor tJiemselves and 
their children. This inflation of expectations has many causes: polit¬ 
ical promises articulated by the leaders of the nationalist movement) 
a Westernized education made available to the elite; the rise of a 
critical vernacular press edited by men deeply Imbued iviih British 
liberal social, and political ideals of equality and humamtarianisin. 
Recently, members of the intelligentsia with socialist ideals of 
greater social equality through govemmentally managed develop¬ 
ment, and politicians of all parties attempting to win the vote by 
outbidding tlieir political opponents, liave given a further impetus. 
Western movies, available in the cities and towns and carried into 
the villages by itinerant entertainers, dramatize in easily understood 
terms the standards others live by. During World War 11 British 
and American troops stationed in Ceylon daily demonstrated that 
even manual laborers, mechanics, and drivers for the Allied forces 
lived a life of plenitude hitherto unimagined by the average Cey¬ 
lonese. In addition, a growing secularization oE life is reducing the 
persuasiveness of otherworldly religions. 

This conjuncture of a rapidly rising population, a plantation 
economy with limits to its further exp.'insion. and the inflation of 
expectations presents a formidable challenge to Ceylon's statesmen. 

II * PRODUCTION 

Like other countries in South Asia. Ceylon is predominately agri¬ 
cultural. Roughly 55 per cent of the gross national product is ac¬ 
counted tor by growing, processing, and transporting agricultural 
Commodities, and more than half of the gainfully employed work 
in agriculture and forestry,* Not only does Ceylon specialize in agri- 
culture but the bulk of its agricultural activity is concentrated on 
producing only three products—tea, rubber, and coconut—which 
employ roughly 30 per cent of the tvork force. Large numbers of 
additional workers in transport, shipping, banking, and commerce 
also depend upon them for their livelihood.* These three export 
crops alone provide 35-40 per cent of the country's gross national 
product and account for 90-95 cent of foreign exchange earnings. 

Specialization has gone so far that nearly one-half of all food con¬ 
sumed must be imported, even though tlie economy is mainly agri- 

* (bid., p. iSj, 
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cultuoL In a society traditiomlly centered around the cultivation 
oI rice—^where rice is the average man’s staple diet—one-half o£ 
Ceylon's rice now comes from abroad. Ninety per cent of curry stuffs, 
pulse and dried fish important for curries, and loo per cent of wheat 
and sugar are also purchased abroad.^ 

A. THE ESTATE SECTOR 

Although the three principal export crops are considered to be 
""estate'" products, their managcmcnL and production differ widely. 

1, Coconuts. x 4 lmost 50 per cent of Ceylon's cultivated area is de¬ 
voted to coconuts. Coconut palms grow on over nooo.ooo acres of the 
coastal wet zone, in a triartgle north from Colombo along the coast 
and inland some forty miles at its deepest* to the south a narrow 
fringe of palms borders the shore as far as the island's southern tip, 
with scattered groves on the east coast in the neighborhood of Bat- 
ticaloa and Trincomalee, In tlie Kurunegala district the large coco¬ 
nut estates are impressive^—mile on mile of orderly trees UTth glisten¬ 
ing, quietly moving leaves above and serried rows of trunks below; 
the cultivation mounds and svell-tcnded fences indicating careful 
maintenance and reinvestment. But these are atypical, for only 10 
per cent of die total coconut acreage is in estates of more than so 
acres. Over 60 per cent is in small holdings of under 10 acres and in 
village and town gardens as a supplement to the family’s rice and 
vegetables. Another 50 per cent is in the form of small estates be¬ 
tween 10 and ^0 acres. Ownership is almost entirely Ceylonese.* 

Coconut products earn only some 16 per cent of total expon 
values, but the coconut palm has many uses for the Ceylonese vil¬ 
lager. Probably over one-half the total nuts produced are consumed 
at home in the form of coconut milk, fresh coconut meat, dried coco¬ 
nut, or in other ways. Easily extracted forms of the oil provide cook¬ 
ing fat and lighting fuel. The leaves thatch the villager's bouse and 
tire trunk furnishes wood for house and roof frames, furniturep and 
fuel. The coconut is the offering of the host to his visitor. And from 
the flower of the palm, a mild yeasty toddy and the more potent 
arrack are extracted. When the world market price for coconut 
products soars, the Ceylonese consumer suffers as the grower prospers* 
Because of its many local uses, the coconut may have to be held off 

>^TERD, p. 309. 

4 -IBRDp p. 347: Dcportin^ni €f Ccnmi and Statibtlci, Cifium Agri^uttur^ /P52; 
Ftiri Ht^-^ocanut Piantaliani (CalomW, 1956). p- 7. 
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the ivorld markeL by government decision to reserve enough of ibis 
product for domestic needs. Coconuts also have a role in animal 
husbandry for meat and dairy products* the animals graze under the 
trees where grass can grow^ and their manure helps to fertilize the 
trees Tliis natural exchange has not yet been exploited extensively, 
for religious and dietary reasons. 

Coconut acreage has remained relatively fixed during the past 
twenty years. The hard years of the Great Depression, a shortage of 
fertilizer during World War II* and the more recent emphasis on 
rice production have discouraged new pLanting. Nor was there an 
increase in yields between 1933 *& 47 ' Recently, however* a more 

thorough use of knotvn cultivation methods and an increased appli¬ 
cation of fertilizers together raised the national yield by an estimated 
25 per cent between 1947 ^954—^ considerable achievement for 

a seven-year periods On the otlier hand, most of the trees are over 
sixty years old. an age when yields begin to declinei and replanting 
is now an expensive undertaking because of higher labor costs. 

Coconuts require relatively little attention for considerable out¬ 
turn, It is possible for one laborer to care for eight to ten acres of 
coconut lands for normal production. Many palms grow ^without any 
care at all in village gardens. 

Some twenty-five electoral constituencies encompass the island's 
principal coconut districts. Although multitudinous small holders 
are not in a position to exert pressure in an organized fashion to 
protect their interests, the large number of voters directly connected 
with coconut production in these districts ensures dieir voice being 
heard, at least tvhenever elections are in prospect. The Low Co unity 
Products . 4 ssociaiion is their spe^kesman* heavily manned by the 
wealthier low-countty Sinhalese estate owners. Several district coco¬ 
nut planters associations also speak on behalf of the small holder. 

z. Teu. Coconuts have been grown in Ceylon for many centuries 
and received a major impetus toward expansion during the Dutch 
period, beginning in die seventeenth century. Tea-growing is rela¬ 
tively new. for it was not seriously undertaken until after the demise 
of the coffee industry in the 1870's. Acreages expanded rapidly, in¬ 
creasing ten times between 1S80 and 18S5, five times betwwn 18&5 
and 1890* and from then until 1900 at a rate of some 100.000 acres 

^ PlantalioTu^ p. ID- cKimp^ml wtih NauDiial FUnnioR Council. Fitil Tntetttn 

Rtport^ p, 11. The of lotai yicki: are ncceturily since pToducilon on 

imill holding ij noi accursilctf repotted. 
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every five years. After 1900 Ute rate of expansion slowed until by 
1946 some 550,000 acres were in tea. Acreages liave grown only 
slightly in the past decade and further growth seems unlikely.* The 
bulk of tliese are in tJie Central Province, the upper reaches of Uva 
and Sabaragamuwa, and die Southern Province, all within the wet 
zone area and above z,ooo feet. Concentrations are heaviest around 
Kandy (medium-grown) and Nuwaia-Eliya (high-grown). Tea is the 
largest single foreign exchange earner, accounting for roughly 65 
per cent of all export income in a typical year * 

Whereas the coconut groves are primarily held by small holders, 
only 14 per cent of Ceylon’s tea is owned by individuals, virtually 
nil of diem Ceylonese, Capital requirements are such in tea that 75 
per cent of tea lands is owned by share companies. Roughly half of 
the tea acreage is owned abroad.’® The high-grown areas above 4,000 
feet have been the longest retained by those w^ho pioneered the in¬ 
dustry. At present, the bulk of Ceylon’s tea is groum In relatively 
large holdings. Nearly half of the total tea area is operated in units 
of more than 500 acres. Small holdings averaging less than one acre 
accounted for only ist per cent of acreage in 1955.“ 

Yields on die small holdings are notoriously low and tend to de¬ 
teriorate. The optimum working unit with present organizational 
methods appears to be betiveen 500 and 1500 acres.’* This is because 
tea is usually processed ready for consumption on the producing 
estate itself, and an economical factory must be able to draw on tea 
of controlled and knouTi quality from an extensive acreage. At the 
same time, labor, housing, transport, and supervisory staff are all 
more costly per unit of output when applied to smaller estates. 

Yields per acre, on die average, are considerably below those re¬ 
ported in India and Pakistan. Ceylon planters, however, consider 
their product more carefully plucked, culled, and prepared and 
Ceylon’s tea is known as a high qualtiy product that regularly fetches 
a premium price on the world market for most grades.** Tea pro¬ 
duction has increased over the past decade. From 1946 to 1958 tea 
production grew by neariy 40 per cent.’* This production increase 

A rtt of Onfiu aJitl Staiiiiics, Ctmus of i^^riculture Fan l^Tva P^an■ 

fahVitu (Oi>lDii3bc,K Table i. 

9 Six-Yfar FrQ^atnm£ of Invntfnetit, p, iGi. 
liOTfo PlaniatioTiXi Table VI. 

Jl IBRD, pp. Six-Year Frogramriie 0/ iTru^nmini:, p. 16a. 

la PlaTiiaiiorU^ p. i p. S, 

4b$lriu:t Table ijfl, Cenlraj Bank ot Ccylan, ifitnudi Rtpori of ffte 
Monnant Foard lo ih^ Sfinittfr of Financ€ for p. 6. 
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on an acreage that expanded by only 2,3 per cent has been the result 
of improved cultivation methods. 

Unlike coconut, the tea industry absorbs large nnmlx^rs of laborers 
and demands close inspect ion. constant overseeing, and careful labor 
organ nation for good results ^ especially for plucking which must not 
be delayed. It requires roughly one employee per acre, and 6 ^ per 
cent of cost is for labor*^* Over 500.000 people work on the tea 
estates in all capaciiies, 75 per cent of them of recent Indian origin» 
the l>alancc Ceylonese.'^ 

Tea has little direct political representation. Jt is mainly concen¬ 
trated in fifteen constituencies in the upKrountry districts and per¬ 
haps ten others in the middle<ountry area. Approjcimately half the 
ouTiers are foreign, have not the Eranchise, and must depend upon 
one or two nominated members in parliameni as their spokesmen. 
The vast majority of die laboreis are also without the franchise. The 
Sinhalese, who have the vote, are precisely those elements in the up- 
country districts who are largely excluded from tlie tea Indus try+ 
They therefore have a sense of grievance against the tea estates for 
restricting lands available to peasant cultivation and for employing 
Indian Tamils instead of Sinhalese village voters- Moreover, since 
tea is cultivated in large units* those Ceylonese owners who have 
the franchise are relatively few in number. For these and other rea¬ 
sons^ tea is politically ixilnerable although it is the backbone of the 
country's export economy* 

3. Jiubfcer. Rubber is found in tlie wet ^one between the coastal 
coconut and the middle-groivn tea areas, in a strip some twenty miles 
ivide stretching northeast from x4mbal3ngQda on the coast to Matale 
in the center of the island. Rubber cultivation began in about iBtp: 
acreages expanded rapidly after igoo until in 1935 600.000 acres 

or ^o per cent of the total cultivated land area was planted with 
rubber. Acreage has expanded only slightly since then, with 661,000 
acres in rubber in 1955. Approximately 210,000 Ceylonese are em¬ 
ployed in rubber production, processing, and shipping.*^ 

Rubber varies in its production structure— a little more than half 
is held in units of over 100 acres, 22 per cent by small estates of lo 
to 100 acres* and about 27 cent in small holdings.^^ The larger 

Tea Plantatian^, p. ii ^nd Tablt xvni. p. 15. 

Repart 0/ the CdwifflimoMr 0/ for Table KXK. 

P- r 109. 

p/ Ceylon. Table ma. 

IB Census of Ctylatt 1^6, Vot r. Fart a* Table 4ft, Sil LhoutatiiJ added to ccmiu 
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estates and small holdings produce more rubber per acre than the 
medium sized units. In the small, owncr<uLti\'ated holding an im¬ 
mediate personal interest insures a good crop, and the larger estates 
employ trained supervisory staffs and reinvest enough for maximum 
results. The small estates, supervised infretiuetitly by absentee own¬ 
ers, receive insufficient guidance and reinvestment.** RoughLy, two- 
thirds of rubber acreage is owned by Ceylonese. Tlie balance has 
been owned largely by British incorporated companies,"’ but each 
year a certain number of estates are acquired from the British owners. 

Yields of rubber fluctuate in response to international demand. 
Thus, during World War II, when the trees were heavily over-tapped 
to meet .Allied war requirements, production went up as high as 392 
pounds of dry rubber per acre. In 1947 it dropped to 314 pounds per 
acre, and during the Korean War boom of 1950 it rose once more 
to over 390 pounds,** Tapping at such a rate does permanent damage 
to the trees, and such yields cannot be maintained without extensive 
replanting even if the market demand should again reach a com¬ 
parable peak. As more than two-thirds of Ceylon’s rubber trees in 
1951 were over thirty years of age and new strains promised higher 
productivity, extensive replanting became advisable. 

In about eighteen constituencies rubber is well represented and, 
since it includes both large estates which are organized to safeguard 
tlieir interests and small holders who have a vote at the hustings, 
rubber interests, too, are politically protected. 

S. PFJUA.\T AND HANDItDlAFTS 

1, Farming for home consumption. A semi-subsistence, small-scale 
peasant agriculture has persisted along with the estate sector, In the 
past it was relatively independent of the cash nexus of relationships 
and was closer to traditional social ways. In 1955 over 1,300,000 acres 
were sown with rice, of ts'hich one-third was sown twice in one year. 
This produced roughly 50 per cent of all rice consumed on the 
island." 


lo uDCQunt far rubber iran^porlpn, h-ancSIm, and penonncl q \ cpnipanics handling 
DEhcT pithluti2i ai u those not lUled icparatclv. 

DepirEmmi nE Ccniua and Statijtici, £rp|fui of AgficvUure Part q, 

PEafifdlJi^nx, pp. 

ptantatiom, p, lo. 
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I>rp£iriment df Crnrui and Statist ici« A Report on Faddy Siatuliies, Mdno^rapfa 
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In ihc main, holdings of rite are sniiill. Particularly in ihe wet 
zone, where land areas for rice growing have been progressively re¬ 
duced by the growth of coconut and rubber estates and, where people 
have lived uninterruptedly for over i>ooo years, fragmentation has 
gone very far. Inheritance has divided and subdivided plots between 
the lieirs for generations. Indeed, the median size has been estimated 
at roughly three-fourths of an acre; 65 per cent of the fioldings are 
under one acre and only 4 per cent are over five acres.“ 

In the wet zone, the bulk of rice is grottfn by a system of raiii-fed 
irrigation on small plots terraced on steep hillsides, Aviib the twisting 
bunds breaking tJie water surface into gracclul patterns to the sound 
of water running from terrace to termce. Here every square foot of 
land not devoted to coconut, tea, or rubber and tJiai has any possi¬ 
bility of leveling and of controlled water, is devoted to rice. On 
small hills or other high land arc scattered huts, surrounded by 
garden plots of jak, coconut, ]>epper^ papayaj or banana trees and 
vegetables as the honscholder's truck patch. 

In the dry zone, peasant colonies have been established with ex¬ 
tensive government assistance. Here cultivation depends upon 
elaborate irrigation systems as it did in ancient days. Some 200,000 
acres have been opened to irrigated agricult lire since 1945 and 
roughly 100,000 people have been settled.^* 

Taking the country as a whole* 55 pet cent of the rice area was 
cultivated by the ow^ner himself^ 29 per cent was sharecropped, 14 
per cent was leased, and 3 per cent was rotated successively among 
several owners who hold joint title to one plot. But these proportions 
vary widely between different districts; the large landowners are 
particularly prevalent in the eastern dry zone coastal areas.^ 

Yields have been notoriously low, although the mctltods used in 
the past for gatliering statistics through \^inage Headmen have 
placed a premium on underreporting oittput. In fact yields presently 
appear to be averaging roughly 28 to 32 bushels per acre and are 
comparable to yields in Indiap Burma, Pakistan, and Thailand. They 
are still far below Japan^s average and below what can reasonably 


cliScTcntiate bctwcrii urtiial lami sch'ti lo ncr :ind the kiwh In any one 

year. Yicldj, tea, are impreciic tjccanic Uie farmer bdldj back a proportion for hu 
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Report 0/ iht Joint LTnilrd end Amfeatian ^Ifi^t^n on Hiee Produetiort 

in Ceylon, p, to. See alio Sarkar and Tambiah, Ch. vit. 
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b« expected, given the land and water available and the size of present 
rice holdings,”* 

Total production of rice on the island is still in the realm of 
estimate, but the most careful analysis suggests that rice crops have 
been rising. Statistical reporting since 1950 is considered reliable. 


RICE PRODUCTIONS^ 


MiSion busbeh 


1943-1944 , 

.. . 20.5 

I944rl945 .. 

, .. .. 16.4 

1945-1946 

.. 17.1 

1946-1947 . . 

.. 16.7 

1947-1948 . 

.. 18.7 

1948-1949 . 

.. 23.1 

1949-1950 

. £2.0 


.tfiilion bushels 


1&S0.1951 . 22.0 

1951- 1952 . 28.9 

1952- 1953 21.9 

1953- 1954 . 31.1 

1954- 1955 . 35.7 

1955- 1950 . 26.9 

1936-1957 . 30,0 


If go. 000,000 bushels are taken as a consert'ative supply figure for 
the period 1953 - 195 b, it will be seen tliat there has been a rise of 
some 50 per cent over the wartime figure. Even if part of this in¬ 
crease is the result of improved statistics it is unlikely to represent 
more than one-half of the statistical improvement. Imports of rice 
declined between 1948 and 1955 by roughly 9 per cent.”* Thus, in 
rice production, the country more than held its own despite a io per 
cent increase in jmpulation. On the otlier hand, the margin remained 
too dose for complacency. In 1957 drought and floods once more 
impelled, larger imports and in 1958 , despite a har^'cst close to the 
record of 1955 , more rice had to be imported and home production 
was only slightly higher than imports. Fortunately, the price of im¬ 
ported rice tvas low. Othenvise, tlie balance of payments tvould 
have suffered severe pressure merely to import die necessities to feed 
the population. 

Compared to tlieir Indian neighbor, however, the Ceylonese have 
not knossm famine in any large measure. Dry zone farmers have hard 
times when drought reduces their rvater below the essential margin, 
or when floods drive peasants from their homes. Yet hitherto, at 
least, there have not been the harrowing national food crises tliat 
have periodically plagued the larger neighbor to tlie north. On the 

»6'lalLfhni 195^, Table i|jr 

^ Table 157, CentraJ Aanlt of Cef'loEi, /ftuiUidf Report of the Raard 

io the Minister of Finance for ihe Yeor ^957, p, 35, an «Li;niiiEc. 
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Other hand, since half the country's rice supply must tome Erom 
abroad, the level of rice consumption depends heavily upon tJie con¬ 
tinued output of the estate sector and the prices tit esc commodities 
can fetch in the world markets. 

Animal husbandry has not been CKtensively developed. Meat and 
draft cattle are mainly found in the lotvncountry Christian areas. 
Draft cattle are also grown in the Buddhist districts, but their strain 
is poor and as milk or meat producers they are seriously defideni.” 
Pigs are bred in considerable numbers in the coconut districts and 
on the estates: and goats are rabed in the Tamil areas. Poultry form¬ 
ing, though low in initial coses, is not ivell developed, Climaiic con¬ 
ditions as well as indigenous tmdiiion create special problems in 
rabing healEhy egg-laying poultry and in pasturage and silage for 
cattle. There is no religious objection to drinking milk or eating 
milk products but, in Buddhist areas particularly, to produce cattle 
or poultry for meat goes against fundamenuil religious convictions. 
It b even improper to eat fcrdiked eggs. Ceylon's artificial lakes 
provide ample opportunities for systematic fish culture; but little 
has been done in rhb field. Caste distinctions impede modern metli- 
oils of fish cultivation, since tmined personnel are reluctant lo en* 
gage in a traditionally low-caste occupation. Offshore fishing has been 
a long-standing indmtryi but intensive research by modem Canadian 
and Japanese methods leave its potentialities in some doubt. The 
bottom plunges to tlie dcptlis near most of the island's shores, and 
those shelves that exist are apt to be exploited by competing Indian 
fishermen. 

The average Ceylonese diet is seriously deficient in both animal 
and vegetable proteins. Milk consumption b among die lowest in 
the world and the diet b heavily weighted by starch in the single 
form of rice." Vegetable proteins like soya beans, peanuts, or other 
religiously acceptable forms are hardly eaten at all. Butler, eggs, 
fruits, nuts, and green vegetables are considered luxuries or delica- 
cies. There is room for improvement in the local diet to raise energy 
and health levels through diversifying food crops and exploiting 
what is religiously acceptable in animal husbandry and fish culture. 
An improved local agricultiiral output ^vill also reduce the country's 
import bilk 

i*Togrammt af m cn r. pp. ain-ai i: Farmet^ pp. ■55-if5a; TBRU, 

pp. SSS-3SJ. 

” IBRD, pp. 734 JST- 
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Unlike tea, the peasant sector of the economy is well represented 
in ParUament. Rural voters hold the majority of electoral strength. 
The villagers are divided along ethnic lines and the horizon of many 
is so limited that it prevents them as a group from exerting concerted 
pressure either at the hustings or in Parliament. They are not yet 
organized. There is no peasant party per se. Yet candidates in all but 
perhaps a dozen of the more urbanized constituencies must ssin the 
majority of village votes, if they are to be returned. Since most of 
the village districts are linked in one way or another to the peasant 
sector of tlie economy, political debates have paid much deference 
to subsistence agricultural interests.*’ 

£. Handicraft sector. Peasant and town handicraft products have 
never been des-elopcd to the artistic and finished cpiality of India, 
Iran, or Thailand. Exports from the island before the coming of 
the western Europeans "consisted entirely of natural products, aro¬ 
matic drugs, gems, pearls, and shells,” of value iu themselves but 
not the fruit of sophisticated or finely skilled workmanship.** 

Nevertheless, hand-woven textiles, wall hangings, intricately 
worked copper, silver and ivory adornments and utensils, iron imple¬ 
ments. steel, armor, and even guns confinu ilie presence of consider¬ 
able artisan skills as late as the sixteenth century. The artisans were 
divided into hereditary communities and often received royal patron¬ 
age, These occupiations, often compared to medieval guilds, do not 
appear to have put their special stamp on the economic and social 
life of the island as the guild system did in Europe. And after the 
arrival of European goods, the artisans were unable to recast their 
traditional skills. Their products were too costly; taste for them 
declined as European products became popular; and the sons of 
craftsmen sought other, more promising activities in agriculture or 
minor positions in trade and transport. This is one reason svhy highly 
skilled artisans easily adaptable to foremen posts in industrial ven¬ 
tures are very rare today.** Although the estates brought an economic 

M Perhaps an cvidrnirt gt^wing pciaanL sclX-cqnsdfmincs9p m February 
a group ot pcasanU came to Cqlombo la protest a rcdui^iion in the ajsh 

paymetLU matie under the tuajantml Price Sdicmc. 

Tennent, Vol. I. pp, alw 5*5 ^*5 extensii-e notes citiTlg TetnrdA 

ol many tnvelcTi who vinied the island beiore Portuguese. 

to For miHlicYal periodn Ariyapala, pp. 356-338; Tetmenu Vnl. t, pp. 448- 

49s. Pur Ibe scvcniteusJi crnttiry, sec Rohirfi Knox in ffte Kandyan King.do*n^ 
E- F. c. Ludowyt (ed.)* fl^andon, SQ^iR). ' Thch matiu^ciurea are few: some cahwes. 
not M :&nc aa good Strong cloih for ihcLr own use: all manner of Iron tools for smilbsH 
and carpenfera. atld husbaiKlmcni all sorts of earlhenwane to boil, is(«w, fry, arid feleh 
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revolution lo the island, as Ceylon became drawn into the world of 
international trade, tJie artisan traditions suffered severely.^* 

C. USDUSTRY 

Industrial development records no sudi growth as does die prodtic- 
tion of estate crops, rice, and other agricultural products during die 
pas: ten years. Considerable investments have been made in a variety 
o£ underLakings but the fruits of these have been disnppoiniing, par^ 
ticularly at a time when thoughtful Ceylonese are viewing with con- 
cem the future of an economy so heavily dependent upon exponable 
plantation products. 

It is well to remember that Ceylon had important industries in 
1943 . There were over &00 tea factories processing tea to its ultimate 
consumption form, niany rubber millSp and large and small factories 
producing coconut oil, desiccated coconutp and other products." 
Many thousands of workers ^verc employed in them, and in die early 
1950 s some ijbpooo.ooo Kwu of electricity were consumed. Accord¬ 
ing to tltc International Bank for Reconstruction and Devclopmenc 
mission, *'it is probable that Ceylon is proportionately far more in¬ 
dustrialized than many other 'underdeveloped" countries.” But these 
industrial enterprises are entirely dependent upon processing the 
traditional estate products for exportp and from the point oE view 
of those who press for greater industrialization^ these are merely 
adjuncts of the plantation economy^ "The real pressure, then^ is tioi 
merely for an industrial payroll but for channeling local energies 
and resources into economical production oE a wider variety oE 
Tinished goods. 

Development of industries with even a minimum of capital, apart 
from traditional tea and rubber prt>c«^sing for expon, has been very 
limited. According to a Census of Industry study in 1952 P only 54.000 
jobs were provided by “industries" employing more than five paid 
employees and working ivith not less than Rs, ;^pOoo capital and using 
some mechanical power,” The total net product amounted to only 

witcr in, gpIdsniLli'i woHt, patntcr^^s orved work^ itiaking mpcI, iiiid g.(iod 
and Ihc likic” P. ifiS. 

a* B<?auiirul wort U will mtumen in tbc Kjndyaxi diAtrLcti in Ulvcr 

mnd brus. Hui thej m verf tew sinil cnmmnrdallr tbeix wcrlt \s imiiDpotLiUL. 
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some 5 per cent of the national income for 1953 -^® On the other hand, 
there were 300,000 workers engaged in ^^manufacturing'* of various 
kinds.” IE these and die previous figures are in any way comparable, 
it suggests that some 250 >ooo oE the workers in “manufacture" are 
in feict self'employed or working in small shops with virtually no 
capital to raise their productivity or are engaged Ln handicraft and 
artisan activities at a moderate level of skill. 

Intensive capital investment by the government has produced some 
impressive industrial establishments. The most effective oE these 
has been die government-built cement Eaciory at Kankesanturai on 
the rich coral limestone deposits of the Jaffna Peninsulap producing 
in most years some 80,000 tons oE cement and employing 720 work¬ 
ers. A plyw^ood factory ^ star led by government during die war to 
make tea chests that were then almost unobtainable abroad, ^vas 
reorganised after the war. Two hundred and eighty workers produce 
235,000 chests* about 10 per cent of die national requirements. The 
total capitalized value of these and other govern me nt-built plants in 
1956 was in the neighborhood of Rs. 92 , 000^000 and employed 1,603 
workers, a ratio of roughly Rs. 57,000 per man employed.^* 

These industrial investments have absorbed valuable resources 
that might have Eieeia used in other ways. Nearly ten times as much 
capital ivas required per job opportunity than has been normally 
spent on setding a ^mily on die land, for example. On the other 
hand, no doubt much managerial, technical* and other necessary 
skills have been learned and, at least in the field of cement and ply¬ 
wood* there seems every reason to expect diat production will not 
only save foreign exchange but will be competitive a$ to cost and 
quality. 

Exact data on industrial invesdnent by private entrepreneurs is 
more dilBcuIt to obtain. No doubt a ^'ariety of consumer-goods in¬ 
dustries on a small srale were undertaken during the decade of inde¬ 
pendence, though at a verj^ inoderate rate. Other industrial ventures 
by both the government and the private sector appear likely for the 
future. 

Product in th™ juJLig:tri« from C™tu of Indu^ttry, Tabir lj. NatiDnal Incoinc 
liom Cci|ti3.1 Binlc /tnnudf Report for p. £ 7 . 

11 ^ Pitliniiiiary of 195J gciuuj pravided by tlae Depirtinent qf CciisuA ajid 

StatLfldfs tbiougb tbe Department uf Itidiutty. 

^ ^dmttturrallon Rtport of the Director of Iirdusfriei for pp. 6-S. 
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Hi * COMMERCE, BANKING, AND 
FOREIGN TRADE 

More importaoi to the economy than industrial enterprises have 
been activities associated with foreign and domestic commerce, tJie 
professions, government, and domestic services. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development estimated in 1^52 that 
approximately 17 per cent of the gross national product was derived 
from factory and cottage industry, fisheries, and construction and 
government investment, while 24.5 per cent came from trade and 
transport, packing and sliipping, finance, personal service, the pro¬ 
fessions, and government service. These proportions had not altered 
significantly by 1958-^^ 

As in most countries in tlie area, the banking system is well de¬ 
veloped for commercial and other short-term operations. These 
institutions, largely managed by non-Ceylonesc, have tended to retain 
large liquid reserves in anticipation of probable fluctuations in the 
marketing conditions of the three export crops, which are the source 
of most of the funds held in these banks. They have been notably 
reluctant to invest in long-term activities apart from the traditional 
and relatively sure-rctiim estate enterprises. Land titles are very un¬ 
certain, and banks arc understandably reluctant to receive dubious 
titles as security in exchange for hard cash advances. There are few 
entrepreneurs willing to venture into new lines of business on the 
basis of carefully planned proposals. With a few exceptions, the per¬ 
sonal savings of the wealthy do not go into new enterprises but are 
returned into land acquisition and estate activities. The lack of 
private capital for long-term investment in new lines and the cau¬ 
tious attitude of the commercial banks have led the government to 
take more initiative in investment enterprises than has been the 
tradition in certain Western countries. The government has estab- 
li.shed several banking and credit institutions of its own, notably 
the Bank of Ceylon, the Ceylon State Mortgage Bank, and more 
recently the Agricultural and Industrial Credit Corporation. 

Apart from 1951 at the bottom of the Depression and 1947, when 
pent-up wartime demand led to heavy imports, and 1952-53 and 
i 957'58, Ceylon had a regular positive balance of trade. Although 
the average volume of her imports was one-third higher in 1948-50 
than it w'as in 1926-30, a steady though somewhat smaller rate of 

•1IBJID. p. la, Tsi>ie m> 
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growth in volume of e^cports smtsined tliai positive trade balance 

For ^uch an economyp the terms of trade—or the amount of ex¬ 
ports required to pay for a given amount of imports—ivill be just 
as important a^ the actual volume of goods exchanged. During World 
War ll, there Avas a severe deterioration in Ceylon's terms of trade 
as export prices were held dowm by intergovernmental agree¬ 
ments, but the cost of necessary imports, especially equipment and 
food, rose sharply. According to official estimates^ import costs rose 
threefold while export prices rose by only go per cent.^* Since then, 
w^ith the exception of 1952 and again in 1956 and 1957* the terms of 
trade Iiavc moved in a direction generally favorable to Ceylon^** In 
1958 only an increased quantity of tea exports and a marked decline 
in the prices paid for indispensable imports prevented a serious 
balance of payments deficit. 

The pattern of trade has been relatively simple^ More than half 
of it has been with sterling area couiurics For many years and the 
remainder ivith other countries in the free world markets* The 
large rice imports normally come from Southeast Asia. Vehicles and 
other manufactured goods come from western Europe^ America, or 
Japan; textiles from Japan and India, To purchase these necessities, 
Ceylon exports the bulk of her tea* rubber, coconut^ and spice to 
western Europe and America. Though much publicized in recent 
yearSp since 1952 trade with Russia, eastern Europe, and China has 
been limited, apart from rubber shipments to China in exchange 
for rice. 

Ceylon generally maintains a strongly positive balance of trade 
with Europe, America, Australia, and China, and is consistently in 
deficit to IndLip Burma, and Japan. She is thus dependent upon the 
familiar triangular pattern of wmid trade to balance her trade ac¬ 
count. Invisibles are generally in deficit, because of dividend pay¬ 
ments and repatriation to Britain of invested capital from the sale of 
estates and other holdings on the island, travel expenses of Ceylonese 
abroad, and immigrant remittances to India. Nevertheless, this def¬ 
icit is usually more dian made good by the positive tnide account 
in most years. 

In terms of foreign exchangCp Ceylon has had a relatively favor¬ 
able position over the past decade by comparison with her Asian 

iaiaitP. p, 133. pp. 139-I4i>. 
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neighbor. As a result of her estate exports and tlie way the British 
financed tiieir vfardme purchases tvithin the Cominonwealth, Ceylon 
accumulated some Rs- i,a6o million worth of blocked sterling dur¬ 
ing World War II « Between 1945 and it> 49 < imports of capi¬ 

tal goods and the satisfaction of pent-up wartime demand ran the 
balances down to Rs, 934 million. The boom in export commodities 
that accompanied tlie Korean War led to a new accumulation of 
near wartime levels in 1951- ^ serious deficit occurred in 195^ fol¬ 
lowing the boom, ivhcn rubber prices broke sharply, but rice re¬ 
mained high. External assets rapidly declined from Rs. 1,185 to 
Rs. 836 million, a decline that continued until early 1954 w-lven 
assets began to accumulate once more. Indeed, by the end of 1956, 
they were again at Rs. 1,179 million, though in 1957 they were down 
again to Rs. 950 million.** Inflationary movements have reduced 
the real value of these assets by perhaps one-half, so that the posi¬ 
tion is less satisfactory dian the figures suggest. And in both 1956 
and 1957, droughts and floods caused unexpectedly heavy imports 
of rice so that more foreign exchange was required than had been 
planned for, and less funds were available for development invest¬ 
ment. 

Thus. Ceylon’s economy has been a virtual ideal type of planta¬ 
tion-export economy, in which three conimercial crops are in a large 
part exported. Auitiliaiy trades and commercial exchange together 
iviih the export values account for over 60 per cent of the gross 
national product. In addition, a small-scale peasant agriculture for 
home consumption, cottage industries, handicraft work, and a few 
factories complete the broad picture. 

IV • INCOME LEVELS, REVENUE, AND SAVINGS 


A. INCOME 

Like most small countries, whether they have been politically in¬ 
dependent for centuries or only recently emerged from colonial 
status, Ceylon's economy is closely intenvoven with the fabric of 
world trade. Thus involved in the world economy, Ceylon has been 
able to profit greatly from its unusual agricultural and climatic 
resources for producing bigh-return export products. Mainly be¬ 
cause of this circumstance, the Ceylonese economy produces the 
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highest per capita income of any Asian country apart from Japan. 
The gross national product per capita is nearly two and one-ha IE 
times that of India's and Buima'sd^ 

The distribution of real income compares favorably tvith India 
and all other countries in the area. Apart from Burma, contrasts 
between rich and poor are less sharp. Life expectancy is twice what 
the Indian can anticipate: there are six times as many hospital beds 
per thousand: many more schools and teachers per capita than in 
India. Transportation is relatively available. There are ten times 
as many vehicles and twenty times as many miles of road per capita 
as in India. 

On the other hand, tlie incomes of the average Ceylonese are 
peculiarly dependent on the country’s terms of trade which fluc¬ 
tuate sharply with the world marketittg conditions for its three 
export crops and upon price movements for imported manufactured 
goods. Gross comparisons of one country with another are highly 
deceptive if they are used as a measure of contentment; but they 
demonstrate that in real terms the island's people are relatively 
well off in comparison to their fellow Asians. The casual visitor to 
Ceylon who knows Indian villages is surprised to note that many 
village huts have furniture. Medical practitioners, either indige¬ 
nous or from the government service, are widely dispersed; the blue 
sign of the government midwife is a common sight. Large numbers 
of villagers are able to travel to Colombo for public fairs and reli¬ 
gious dr other occasions. Railroad stations in Ceylon are not the 
nightly shelter for thousands upon thousands of laborers that they 
arc in India. 

It is probably safe to say that, with the exception of the difficult 
years following the Great Depression and during World War II, 
the real income of most Ceylonese rose a certain degree each five- 
year period from 1900 to recent years.** More significant for politi¬ 
cal tranquillity, employment also expanded. Ambitious Ceylonese 
gradually moved into the management of coconut and rubber es¬ 
tates; the commercial sector expanded; and there was a relatively 
early replacement by educated Ceylonese of British officials in the 
public service. Opportunities for men of talent in professional fields 
offered further scope to the articulate and energetic. 

^TOylon't Cirasi National ProJtici per capita ba» bevit calmilnwl at $1*5 ai com¬ 
pared to per capita foT India, $si for Burma, and {49 for Pakbuui. 

4*There were a few difficult yrara in the early 19^1’*, a malaria cpideuiic in insJ-s-v 
and tome moniht of dietary rctirirtion during tVorld War IT. .■ 
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There still not enough statistical information for a definite con¬ 
clusion about the recent years since World War II. One study pub¬ 
lished by the Central Bank oI Ceylon reports that real income per 
capita, corrected for price changes, rose 25 per cent from 1947 to 
1954. Closer analysis suggests diat after a remarkable rise in 1949-50 
and a further thrust in 1951, it Jias remained relatively stable for 
the succeeding years.'* There is little staiisiical evidence to suggest 
that real incomes have risen since then. Indeed, it appears likely 
that any growth experienced in 1954 and 1955 was offset by a gen¬ 
eral decline in 1956 of about 7 per cent in the gross national prod¬ 
uct. The earlier unusual rise between 1947 and 1950 is presently 
partly discounted as die result of better statistics and may not re¬ 
flect a genuine rise in real incomes.** As another economic specialist 
has reported, “Income per capita in recent years could only liave 
been maintained constant,In fact, the record for 1957 produced 
a net decline, although 195B registered a slight per capita improve¬ 
ment over the itvo preceding years. 

It would appear likely that at least the villagers who are not 
in debt—approitimately 65 per cent of the rural population—are 
able to meet their obligations although savings are rare.** It is those 
who move to tlie towns and cities tvhere cash returns are higher, 
but w'hosc ambitions often outrun their incomes, who feel the pres¬ 
sure more sharply. .As a reflection of tire general income level, it 
is widely held that a man receiving Rs. 300 (560-O0) per month 
is already a “middle class" man, His way of life has been alteretl 
by his ambition for Western standards oE clothing, housing, and 
transport. His Wt^tem clothes cost more. He prefers a cement house 
witli a tiled roof and Western furniture. To commute to work> he 
must tra%Tl by bus or acquire a motor bike- If he is in government 
service and in Uie officer gradep he will hope to own a motor tar. 
The schoolteacher's salary begins jit about Rs. 150 per month and 
after five years may increase to Rs. 250 per month or approximately 

RBKipmniiii, "Gnrta XaLiofi^l Product ot Ceylon st Conitant FHcd.*" 

Bank oi Ceylon. Bullcim, VoL 6, No. l; (January 1956), pp. fl-iC, Table Vlll. 

lietCenmi Bank, irnnuaJ" Rip^i /or 19^6^ p. 17. A smaller dedinc WBJ noted for 
1957, Report for p- 7. 

»iP. Wignanja. ''Some RclatEditihips between Population Cnswtli, Capital FoTma- 
Uon^ and Eraploymejit OpportunJtiM." CcnunJ Bank ot Oykan, Bui/enji, VoL 6, No. 
11 [November pp- 1 1 ■ p. S’- 
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$512.00. Cost o£ living allo^vaiices supplement tJie salaries of those 
on the government payroll. The cost structure is different from 
America. Middle<lass people can afford at least one servant. There 
is therefore ranch more leisure in the Ceylonese home than in the 
American. The work pace at the job is less demanding. Neverthe¬ 
less, life for most of the public servants and middle class is never 
far from indebtedness; imporumt savings are almost impracticable^ 
It is tlierefore necessary to remember that w^hile Ceylon's compara' 
tive position in South Asia is favorable* many Ceylonese, particu¬ 
larly those who are aware of how oihers live a broads are conscious 
of being poor. 

The unemployment picture is not clear. Employment exchanges 
registered 80^000 in 1956, a figure that passed loo.ooo m J9!58. But 
most observTis consider this an understatement. Unemployiiieni is 
said to be particularly prevalent among the Kandyan peasantry 
crowded into their restricted valleySp and among the educated youth 
from the e.xpanded school system< The latter have been variously 
estimated at from 5,000 to 30,000. 

E. RtVEKUE AND SAVINGS 

Government revenue per capita has been at a relatively high 
level for Asian countries. It nearly doubled between 1945 and 1947 
ivlien progressive income taxes and export duties Avere raised and 
international marketing conditions for Ceylonese products improved. 
The government now disposes of nearly ^5 per cent of the country's 
gross national product. Since 1946-47, revenue rose every year with 
the exceptions of 1952-54. It should be emphasised that this rapid rev¬ 
enue increase was not the result of a similarly rising production 
but Tvas derived from increased tax rates and a generally buoyant 
world economy. It is therefore omvise to envisage a similar rise in 
the future^ Since half of the revenue is from export or customs im¬ 
posts and another 20 per cent comes from taxes on incomes and 
profits of the plantation industries, roughly 70 per cent of the gov¬ 
ernment’s revenue comes directly from export industries and for¬ 
eign trade. 

Savings and capital formation—in agriculture, commerce, or in¬ 
dustry—have been high by -South Asian standards. It has been esti¬ 
mated that the economy has been putting approximately ii per 
cent of national income into gross capital formation.” Althougli 

IIMV, p, «r averagicd for five years. cakulaEni in 195^. 
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investment at sucU a rate may be enough in an already developed 
economy to injure growing production and to provide increasing 
employment, in underdeveloped economies it is probably insufli- 
cient. It is precisely during the early developmental period that 
rates of investment must be higher. Heavy investments must be 
undertaken in such items as roads, ports, irrigation, power installa¬ 
tions, training institutions, and other facilities that are not imme¬ 
diately productive. Technical experience, the knowledge of mainte¬ 
nance retjuirements, the skills and judgments reejutsite for effective 
management of new enterprises must all be learned, usually at the 
cost of a less effective outturn than a more developed economy 
would expect.** Dr. Wignaraja suggests that a rate of gross capital 
formation of at least 14-15 per cent is probably necessary (10 per cent 
net) if productivity is to expand rapidly enough to provide increased 
consumption levels and employment for the rapidly growing popu¬ 
lation. This is an increase of nearly 25 per cent over the 1956 rate 
of investmeDt “ 

Rapid rates of investment were maintained during the nineteenth 
century and up until the Great Depression by large-scale capital 
transfers from Western countries, largely Great Britain, In recent 
yeais, however, there has been a heavy net outflow of invested capi¬ 
tal. Thus, foreign capital can no longer be expected to play the 
part it did before in developing Ceylon’s productive enterprises. 

Local rates of saving are currently insufficient. Raising the rate 
of domestic savings for investment presents real difficulties, for ab¬ 
solute income levels are low by non-Asian standards. Of the total 
population 95 per cent receives less tJian $630 per year. Highly pro¬ 
gressive income taxes are levied on all income receivers who grass 
more than Si,000 annually, but less than 2 per cent of the island s 
income receivers have an income high enough to be taxed directly,** 
However, government loans have been subscribed to regularly. In 
1952 expert outside opinion considered Ceylon s banking system to 
be in a strong financial position with unusually high liquid reserves 
in the commercial banks. These and relatively inactive funds held by 
insurance companies, provident funds, etc. could conceivably be avail¬ 
able for productive investment, if sound opportunities were created.” 


“ VV. W. Rwtnrf and M. f, Millltan, A <Nrw York, 1957). Ch. 5. Per a mofe 
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Investment capital has been leadily fortficoming when estate lands 
are up for sale. In the countryside, underemployment, uneraploy- 
ment. and extensive leisure between plantings suggest there are 
additional resonrces not being used to full advantage. Together, 
these and other resources, if fully mobilized, could raise the rate 
of investment. 

In summary, although Ceylon’s population has Jived rather better 
than any other people in South or Southeast Asia, there arc sigtis 
that after the initial improvement following independence, stand¬ 
ards of consumption have leveled oS. Earlier increases in national 
income per capita also seem to have ceased. Present rates of capital 
formation appear inadequate to induce a sufficient expansion of 
production, though all resources by no means have been tapped. 

V • PERSPECTIVES ON DEVELOPMENT 

There are many who conclude from these production and invest¬ 
ment data tliat the economy is not expanding at a sufficiently rapid 
pace. They seriously question whether the present overwhelming 
emphasis on agricultural production is a satisfactory base for rapid 
expansion in the future. In the first place, nature sets rather clear 
limits to the future expansion of the agricultural section of the 
economy. Until about 19*5, the area under cultivation on the island 
expanded more rapidly than the population. Since then there has 
been a contraction of land cultivated per capita.** This need not 
be a disability if new techniques can be absorbed at a rapid enough 
rate to increase agricultural production per capita, and if alterna¬ 
tive employment openings in newer enterprises can 1>e made avail¬ 
able to the "surplus** agricultural population. In fact, production 
in both the estate and peasant agricnltural sectors has improved 
per acre over the past decade, generally at a slightly faster rate 
than |X)pu 1 ation growth, and no doubt further improv'ements can 
be registered. New land is still available in the dry zone. On the 
other hand, perhaps in as few as twenty-five years there w'ill be 
no more new land.** More intensive methods and new crops will 
provide tnore men with agricultural work, but the limits here, too, 
are w'idely believed to be set by land area and w*ater supply. 

There are also social impediments. Land ow’netship and share- 

•• Oliver, p. 69. Cilinp tlepoTl of tht Conmitteg on Utilimtion of Utndi 

(Setadonal Paper 111—tpsjJ, pp. 3, 7, 9. 

»» Farmer, pp. 
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cropping practices impede the rice output. The plantation economy 
has raised to relative wealth a small class of large-scale estate opera¬ 
tors who tend to hire for the coveted supervisory posts only their 
sous and nephews. On the other end of the scale, no educated man 
would think of taking to farming. Therefore, productive employ¬ 
ment in new fields must lie developed. 

It is widely held that an agricultural economy is by that fact the 
creature of the more industrialiied countries. The levels of world 
economic activity are decided elsewhere—in industrial countries. The 
agricultural countries inescapably have their prosperity and their 
slumps determined by other economies. In the past, political power 
has lain widi Lite industrial countries, political weakness with the 
agricultural countries. This double weakness, then, renders an agri¬ 
cultural future a discouraging prospect- 

The es tate sector has many liabilities as the preponderant element 
in the economy. Its very weaknesses point to the necessity for di- 
veisificaiion, and it is becoming more and more of a handicap to 
real Ceylonese Interests. Estate crops, at least under present tech¬ 
nology, can be grown economically only in the w'et lone, where 
overcrowding is already very great and is becoming worse each year. 
No more land can be made available for tea and rubber except at 
the expense of coconut, rice, or village lands. Secondly, two of her 
three export commodities—coconut products and rubber — are not 
primarily for direct human consumption like w'heat, meat, or dairy 
products, but arc raw materials for industrial production. In the 
past, the demand for such industrial materials has shown greater 
fluctuations in the w'orld market than the demand for direct con¬ 
sumption goods. In the event of a slump in the coconut and rubber 
markets, Ceylon has only one other major export product to depend 
on — tea, 

Ceylon's plantation economy lacks a resiliency that other small 
countries have. For example, Denmark is a small country tvhkh 
exjx>r« her agricultural products. But she is industrialized at home 
and is the "daity jjark" for Britain and Germany. Men retjuire 
dairy products for breakfast, lunch, and supper even though they 
may forgo many manufactured goods tvhen limes are hard. Switzer¬ 
land is another small country actively engaged in world trade, but 
she is an industrialized country that can sw'itch fairly rapidly from 
one product, with a declining foreign demand, to another product 
for which the demand may be rising- By contiast, tea bushes may 
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take five years to bear, a coconut or a rubber tree five to eight years. 
For a plantation to switch Erom one product to another is a costly 
process taking many years. 

The future market conditions for estate products are uncertain. 
The rubber jnarkci is threatened by synthetics, which are become 
ing serious competitors in quality, use, and cost as modem indus¬ 
trial research and production techniques progress in the consuming 
countries. Demand for coconut products may decline further as 
synthetic detergents replace soap in the housewife's kitchen, and 
soya and other vegetable oils grown in consuming countries take 
the place of coconut oil. There is no substitute for tea in tJie United 
Kingdom and old Dominions; the tea market in Asia and Africa 
appears to grosv with increasing cash income, and few can effectively 
comjjete with Ceylon’s high-grown fine qualities. But new consumers 
are less discriminating and expansion in die African highlands in 
part tvith funds and skills drawn from estates in Ceylon as well as 
increasing output by other tea producers like India, Indonesia, and 
China may someday mean overproduction of tea and a decline in 
demand for Ceylon's quality protluct. 

Depending thus upon three export crops to exchange for essential 
imports, the Ceylonese are vulnerable to adverse changes in the 
terms of trade over which they have no control. The island’s share 
of these commodities in the world market and the quantities she 
purchases of import goods are so small that she cannot materialty 
affect the prices of either her exports or her imports.*® If she tem¬ 
porarily withholds tea from die world market, the position of India, 
Indonesia, China, Pakistan, and Central .■\frica is enhanced. With¬ 
holding rubber will favor Malaya and Indonesia; retaining coconuts 
will aid the Philippines and Indonesia.*^ Moreover, a country of 
9,ooo,ooo inhabitants cannot expect to influence the price of her 
imports by delaying purchases.*- 

Prices fetched by her exports and prices paid for necessary imports 
have fluctuated seriously as the sJiifis in her external assets suggest. 
This has Iiad its repercussions on both domestic politics and foreign 
policy. TJie most dramatic instance in recent years occurred in the 

Program mr of p- 156. 

111 FKEiil ycart. Cc>Li>U cxpoitpd innughly onc^thlJtl of ttial world lea suppHcs^ vom^ 
ing ^cond afier India* Touglily lO per cem of world coeanul and oopra tfKpotu, cotniiiK 
aficr Uic PbiUppinca and Indori^* and 5 per wnt o£ tlie waild'i namrai' rubber, 
coming aEitr Nfalaya and Indonesia. 

« Fetbap only in tbe ax of par purchases under mosi unmual drcumitanccs eould 
Coy Ion's buying f»lEcy LufSnci™ ihe price of her purcha^ in the fiunnese marfcei. 
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rubber and rice markeES after tlie Korean War. In 1950^ before the 
war began, prices for rubber were In the neighborhtxxi of Rs. i.ab 
per pound. A year later they were running Rs> ^*00 per pound. 
The peak price of February 1951 broke abruptly. Within a matter 
of months, the price dropped by half to hover near Rs. 1.75 for 
ihe next year, and dollar earnings fell from Rs. 28.3 million in 
January to Rs. 5.9 million in April and Rs. 2.5 million in Septem¬ 
ber.” Simultaneously, the price of Ceylon’s principal imports, par¬ 
ticularly rice, continued the trar-induced rise. Whereas rubber 
dropped during 1951 by some 30 per cent, prices for rice rose by 
a similar amount. Supplies were fewer because of lighting in Indo¬ 
china and Korea, and Japan replaced its normal Korean purchases 
by buying in Burma and Thailand. Rice even became a dollar 
commodity briefly as United Nations autliorities purchased rice for 
South Korean civilians and United Nations armies. Hence, rice took 
a significantly larger proportion of Ceylon’s reduced foreign exchange 
precisely when income from rubber had rapidly declined. 

The situation created a serious problem for the government, be¬ 
cause in order to insulate the Ceylonese consumer from price changes 
in the world market, the government had substdiacd the retail sale 
of rationed rice, maintaining a stable price at home regardless of 
the changes in price at which rice was purchased abroad. Efforts of 
the government to obtain American economic assistance or foreign 
rice at reasonable dollar prices tvere of little avail. Eventually, the 
government accepted a timely offer by the Chinese government to 
sell rice to Ceylon at loner than world prices and to buy her rubber 
at higher than world prices. This agreement eased Ceylon’s import 
bill and strengthened her export income,** But it did not solve 
the government’s financial problem, since increasingly heavy outlays 
were still necessary to meet the differences between the cost of rice 
imports and the established retail price. By 195^-53 food subsidies 
accounted for ao per cent of government expenditure and at one 
point during the year, nearly one-third of the government's budget 
was Ijeing spent to subsidize the price of rice.** The consumer paid 
only one fourth of the landed cost. 

i» Central Bank of Cc>lon, Jirporl 0/ ihf. MantiATy Board Id ikc MinisUr 

of Finance for f95/, p. Thfi abrupl dnlliie in dollaf eaminp wai in part iJie re*iiU 

clianged American stdckpiiing proeedum, when all ptircba^ei were cortcenlnitnl in 
the Central Services Admiiuniratinn where Treainry viewi appear tp dominaied 
long njTi pnliTital Mniideratlon>k 

•*Sce Chapter \ for a more deiailed 

»Ceniral Hank of Ceylon, Brpatt of iht MoneiAry Board to Ikt MiniHfr 

of Finance fot p. &. 
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In the spring of 1953, on the ad\ice of the Central Bank, tjic 
subsidies were all but witlidrawn and, consequently, the price of 
rice rose three times overnight. This svas a serious disruption of 
the average housewife's food budget, representing nearly ao per cent 
of her total expendituresA work stoppage called in protest by 
the Communist and noncommunist Left parties through their trade 
unions resulted in an almost complete tie-up of transportation and 
communications, loss of property, and rapidly growing public dis¬ 
orders, When police and army units were finally called out to restore 
order, ten people had been kilted. The young Buddhist prime min¬ 
ister resigned shortly afterward and the Opposition obtained an 
issue of considerable importance for Future partisan politics. 

Thus, an unfortunate and sharp turn in Ceylon’s trade conditions 
contributed directly to important political developments, and served 
to conQrm in many people’s minds the vulnerability of an economy 
dependent entirely on three export crops the prices of which fluc¬ 
tuate sharply on the tvorld market. 

As if there were not already enough arguments in favor of eco¬ 
nomic diversification, nationalist and Marxist views now merge to 
look upon the estate sector as both foreign and "exploitative." The 
estates were originally created on land "seized” from Ceylonese. In 
the past. It is held, taxes were spent and economic policies arranged 
to favor the estates and restrict the development of Ceylon's econ¬ 
omy. Analysis of the earnings of the most profitable half of compa¬ 
nies registered in Britain for estate operations in Ceylon, shows an 
annual return averaging 13-25 per cent over many years. During 
certain years, for most of these companies profit returns ivere con¬ 
siderably higher.*' Not only Marxist Ceylonese con.sider these profits 
to have been a form of exploitation. Dividend payments and capital 
wttlidrawals remitted primarily back to Britain leave important eco¬ 
nomic decisions in the hands of foreigners and divert resources that 
could otficravise be used for Ceylon's own economic development. 
The large numbers of foreign workers, who dominate the job op¬ 
portunities in the tea estates and related commercial enterprises, 
are now felt to deprive Ceylonese of similar opfjortunities.** 

Hence, for a variety of reasons, economic diversification—in both 

•oCentnl Bank of Ceylon, Sun>ey of Crflcn'i Cwiumn Ftnrttieej (Colombo, 1954), 
•tFwd J, Rippy. “Tritiidad knd Ceylon. Two Proniable Rnlifti Ctdwo Colonies." in 
L. U“. Sh^niHtn, Undrt 4 ^i^ptd Areax (New Vcrlc, 1^7)^ pp. 2:17-15*. 
s*Ser Oliver, pp. 14 »o, for » delallcd dimusion of Vhc "esploiiation " poini ot view. 
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agTiciiltiiral and Lndusmal dircciions—is judged imperative. Thus 
far, govermnent policy has emphasized the agricuUuml sector of die 
economy, ex lending the area of land producing food crops for liome 
consumption and improving yields on land already ciiUivaied, If 
Ceylon can produce more of her own focxl^ her dependence upon 
food imports will be that much lessened. Performance in both the 
estate and subsistence sectors can be improvedp particvilarly in the 
latter. More intensive methods could absorb more workers. There 
are many other possible agricultural products that have not yet been 
given due attention. 

There is a growing conviction on the part of many articulate 
Ceylonese that no matter wliat is done wiUiin the agricultural sec- 
tor, only industrialization will provide work opponunities for the 
rapidly growing population, if carded far enough, it could perhaps 
provide tlie basis for a self-sustaining, expanding economy that ivould 
go beyond the limits set by nature and by ^vorld technological and 
marketing conditions on which the prosperity of the agricultural 
economy h so directly dependent.®^ 

Creating an important industrial sector in tropical Ceylon presents 
some difficult problems^ National income per capita is already so 
low that hea^y investment at an accelerated pace will be hard. In¬ 
dustry requires skilled labor; skilled labor requires training. It is 
the rare exception among local entrepreneurs to prefer industrial 
venture to the easier* quick^retum, and already established coramcr- 
cial activity or the more secure, profitable* and higher status-giving 
estate sector. If industrial activity is to be undertaken on any 
scale, many believe government-sponsored and initiated enterprises 
must set the pace. However, early experimciiis widi governmeni- 
managed projects have not been encouraging. Ceylon's domestic 
market for any one industrial commodity Is bound to be limited 
even though the sum of her industrial imports already makes an 
important total. Ceylonese labor seems to prefer the slow pace aiu! 
informal time discipline of the agriatUiiral to the speed of the 
industrial society. At the end of the first decade of independence 
the Ceylonese economy bad not yet been materially changed From 
the pattern inherited at independence. 

CM for imluitmlliatlon it well Ki out in Uic Naiknial Planning Council. 
Fim Inifrim Report, pp, *65-186. SekclciLl aapeco of Economic 1>cvfI(^iisciU arc dii- 
cused in ChapECT mn belnw. 
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Tlic central economic problem Eacing the Ceylonese government 
is how to diversify die economy and. at the same time, increase 
productivity. Diversification would free the country from its very 
hcav7 dependence upon three estate crops whose prices fluctuate 
widely on the world market and wliose future is uncertain. The 
easiest, and politically and socially least disruptive way of achieving 
this objective, is to reduce Ceylon’s import bill, perhaps by one half 
or more, by increasing the local production of food. Expanding the 
peasant sector or producing food crops under large, estate-]ike agri¬ 
cultural enterprises are possibilities. Although the full limit of arable 
land has not yet been reached, there is little conviction that even 
intensive agriculture could absorb the large numhers of new en¬ 
trants into the labor market each year. The cost of homegrown 
products will probably be higher in most years tJian that of imported 
products from low-cost areas, like Burma. An alternative or addi¬ 
tional method of diversification is to introduce and develop an in¬ 
dustrial sector on the island to produce goods for Iwal consumption 
or even for export. Such a development appeals to the educated 
class, which sees in it a permanent means of providing for the grow- 
ing population^ maintaining political independence! developing a 
modern economic structure: and expanding opportunities for itself 
as the staffs and managers of the new enterprises. Whether tlie mass 
of the population shares this vision is doubtful, and many social 
customs will have to be altered. Such an industrial development is 
likely to raise the cost of home-produced articles aljove that of goods 
from Japan, Hong Kong, or Wesiem countries, But these considera¬ 
tions are outweighed by the ^ible benefits of industrialissation. 

There arc. thus, a series of intricate decisions facing the island’s 
statesmen in their efforts to diversify the economy, raise produc- 
tivlty, improve standards of living, open new opportunities to the 
educated, and free Ceylon From her dependence on three commodi¬ 
ties in the fluctuating world market. These multiple objectives are 
not entirely compatible with each other. The problem of statesman¬ 
ship is to find the proper balance between them and to discover 
those policies that will improve production in the old fields and 
extend it in new directions. 


CHAPTER IV ■ CONSTITUTIONAL 
EVOLUTION 

A COMMONWEALTH IDEAL TYPE 



"The Constitutional lawyer . . , creates the legal framework 
for the establishment of iiutitutloiis, hut the insUiutioos con¬ 
sist of men and women: not only the men and women who 
rule but also the men and women who arc ruled/'—Sir Ivor 
Jennings, The Approach to SelpQoifernnient 


\ • INTRODUCTION 

Ceylon's present governmental insti tut ions have little in common 
W'ith the island's indigenous traditions. Formerly, monarchs received 
their legitimate right to rule by royal descent or seized it by military 
usurpation. Contemporary governments since 1931 have been elc'Cted 
by universal suffrage. The monarchs managed their afeirs with the 
counsel of priestly and princely advisers, and administered the na¬ 
tion through a network of feudal subordinates whose functions 
were largely defined by heredity or monarchical reward, leaving 
ample, though by no means unlimited, scope for whim and indi¬ 
vidual pleasure. Today, a cabinet, subject to dismissal by a popu¬ 
larly elected parliament, makes ultimate decisions in consultation 
within itself, with its professional civil serv'ants, who are appointed 
after competitive examinations, and with spokesmen of different 
interests within the electorate. Regulations and law restrict the area 
of w^him and pleasure ivithin narrow' bounds. Rarely did the mon¬ 
arch command an island-wide regime: in more recent times the 
central government has been able to rule throughout the island.' 

These new institutions evolved during more than a century of 
British tutelage. Thougli the early innf>valions tvere arbitrarily ap¬ 
plied by the colonial government, the later constitutional changes 

1 Characterisiia ol ilie rEgime from S. Nant»si\-a>3iii. The t^gjistature} of Ceyton 
igxS’if^S (London, 1930), pp, i€9-i70. For a detailed and atiiJioHuiivc dnoipdon of 
the uraditional lysiem, k. Pinic Sorisf OrjnnisiUion, Pan 1. 
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setting of politics 

were the outcome of consultations betiv^een Whitehall's officials and 
those relatively Westernized Ceylonese who ivete themselves con¬ 
versant with British governmental institutions. Their task, then, was 
CO operate these institutions w'ithin a social system and a set of cuh 
tura] values w^holly different from nineteenth- and twenticLh<entury 
Britain. 

It was easier to define by constitutional commission the foim of 
government than to evolve supporting insdiutions such as inclusive 
political parties or functional groups. As the intermediaries be¬ 
tween die ambitions of specific groups within the wider^ non- 
Wesierntzed population, and the parliament, these supporting insti¬ 
tutions naturally reflecEed more closely the cultural peculiarity and 
original genius of the population and were less like their British 
counterparts. 

In this chapter, successive stages In the meiamorphosis from a 
croivn colony to fully independent statusp from despotic control by 
officials to control by popularly elected rcpresentativeSj w^ill be de¬ 
scribed and die present constituiion outlined. Political leaders, their 
parties and party programs will be discussed. Emerging interest 
groups and the Ceylonese press will be analyzed. 

II ^ CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPxMENT 

A. THE INDEPENDENCE STItUCGLE 

In the countries of South Asia, a fundamental element in the back¬ 
ground of contemporary politics and political institutions is the 
nature of each country's indepjendence “'struggle.'" Events in Indo¬ 
nesia are still marked by the important role played by the army in 
the violent combat against the Dutch. In India, the organization 
of the Congress party, the position of its leaders, and their ability 
to command support derive in part from the way their independ¬ 
ence struggle w'as organij^ed. Ceylon is a classic example of independ¬ 
ence and constitutional reform achieved step by step, almost entirely 
by constitutional means. This w^as a great advantage to the country 
in most tespectSp but it had one liability. Without a stem repression 
of either masses or leaders^ there was no hardening or tempering 
of national solidarity in the crucible of a common and dangerous 
cause. 

The only semblance of a mass organization found its base not 
in direct poliucal agitationn but indirectly in a cultural and religious 
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renaissance of the Budclhisi: religion and ihe tempetancc movcmem 
in the early decades of the iwentteUt ccniury. At the time of tlie 
prohibition movement in the United Statcs> the evils of alcohol 
were also widely argned iti Ceylon. The temperance movement liad 
a double use. To reiterate Buddhist advice against alcohol was to 
assert anew the validity and relevance of Buddhist values after years 
of acquiescence to the ruler's foreign values. On the political plane, 
the temperance movement represented a way of attacking important 
sources of British revenue* Although a systematically promoted boy- 
cottp like the Su'adeshi or Salt March campaigns of the fiidian Con- 
gress Party, was not organized, nevertheless, the lay leaders of the 
movement had become prominent enough as popular figures to be 
arrested in 1915 following the religious riots. 

In igs5 Muslims and Buddhists came to blows over Euddliist 
religious rites that intruded drumming music on the silence of a 
newly established Muslim mosque. The flash of furious crowds was 
misinterpreted by British administrators as anti-British riots. This 
tvas during some of the most serious days of World War 1, when 
developments in the Muslim Middle East ivere of prime importance. 
The Buddhist leaders were believed to have fomented the riots for 
the purpose of embarrassing die hard-pressed British, and they were 
promptly jailed. The government undoubtedly exaggerated the grav¬ 
ity of die situation; vigilante parties of nervous phintet^ patrolled 
sections of the island and a number of innocent Sinhalese were 
executed without trial. The Buddhist leaders had had nothing to 
do with the riots and it was a leading Tamil Hindu who explained 
their innocence to the British. However, this experience brought 
a group of Ceylonese leaders into island wide prominence, among 
them Mr. D. S. Setiatiayake, who later became the first prime minis¬ 
ter of independent Ceylon. 

This violent encounter betw^een die Ceylonese and British was 
unusual. Nothing like it had occurred since 184B, and, shortly after 
the release of die Sinhalese Buddhist leaders, the tenor of peaceful 
negotiation was resumed. When political independence was fully 
achieved in 1948, few really believed that it had come or diat they 
had contributed toward it. On the Ceylonese side, die achievement 
was the work of a small coterie of influential men, who had also 
engineered the constitutional reforms and earlier steps toward the 
devolution of poiver that had preceded it. Popular identification 
with a coimtry-w^ide struggle for independence wan lacking and a 
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national consciousness transcending communal differences had not 
been created in the process, 

B. SUCCESSIVE COiVSTirUTlONAL DEVELjOFNf EVTS BEFORE 193* 

The transfoimation From a colonial, authoritarian regime to that 
of a parliament, elected by universal franchise and directed by a 
cabinet of responsible ministers, was a development of many dec¬ 
ades. /Vs early as 1833 a Legislative Council was established, chiefly 
as a result of agitation by the European business community. Its 
membership was set up to give the govemmctit officials, tvho sat 
in tlie council, a decisive majority over those British businessnien or 
Ceylonese private individuals who were "nominated,'’ i.e., appointed, 
by the Governor. The latter were chosen as representatives of spe¬ 
cific ethnic and special-interest groups,’ This Legislative Council 
was little more than an advisory body to an Executive Council pre¬ 
sided over by the cliief officials of the government. Despite the 
notable economic changes that took place during the nineteentli 
century, these arrangements remained virtually unaltered until igiB. 

The elective principle in island-wide affairs was accepted for the 
first time in igia, when the franchise was opened to the Ceylonese 
who had received an education along European lines—roughly 4 
per cent of the population. The new council had *t members, the 
officials still forming a majority. Six were nominated to represent 
ethnic groups,* and four were elected to fill one European urban, 
one European rural, one Burgher, and one "educated Ceylonese" 
scat. In both these Legislative Councils, the different linguistic or 
ethnic communities were explicitly and separately represented. In 
191a for the first time, a member of the Xarava community was 
given the second Sinhalese seat; and Sir Ponnambalam Ramanathan, 
a Tamil, was elected by the "educated Ceylonese" as their repre¬ 
sentative, with the result that Sinhalese and Tamils were equally 
represented. 

World War 1 augmented nationalist agitation. The severe repres¬ 
sion of the 1915 religious riots created a greater will for consti- 

* RcDecrln^ ihc difij-Jopmetiw in tbf »cfil order dntribed in Chapter i. the nomi- 
oAitd Burgtier vm a Procior in the Supreme Court, the Sirdulnr wai Chief Inierpieier 
for the Supnrnie Court and the Tamil qaember wa* also an inirrprrter. Three other 
Ewmlnated membrn Brltirli mmhanti. In jBSt) a kaodyan Sinhalcsr and a M«*r 
were notninated. C. C, Mcmiu. Cevien Under the Briluh, jrd cd. tColombp iqki) pp. 
75. 1*5- 

• Onr Itandyan SinhaleH', one Muslim, twn t.tiw-eountTV Sinhateic. ami two Tamils. 
Ibid., p. 17*. 
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tuLional reform. What had been a restricted Westernized middle- 
class movement gained a limited degree of popular backing from 
those Sinhalese BiiddhUts who were becoming confident and active 
in Ceylonese affairs, even Uiough they did not have the Westernized 
education of the small upper middle class. Events in India at the 
time also helped to set a faster pace. The proposed Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms, in response to wartime agitation in India, strengthened 
the hands of the Ceylonese reformists. Meainvhile the Ceylon Re¬ 
form League had been established in 1917 and was expanded fur¬ 
ther through the creation of tJie Ceylon National Congress in 1919. 
Tamil leaders, like Sir Ponnambalam Aruiiachabni, joined with 
such low<ouniry Sinhalese as Sir James Peiris, Sir D. B. Jayaillaka. 
D. S. Senanayake. F. R. Seuanayake, and members of other com¬ 
munities in appealing to the British for further reforms. The changes 
of igeo trere the result. 

In the 1930 Constitution, the Legislative Council was expanded 
to a membership of 37* improving the position, of elected members 
but not yet giving them a majority i^hich remained in the hands 
of the government oflicials and nominated members.* 

As a group the elected representatives grew in influence, but the 
position of the minority representatives among them became weaker. 
Before 1930. the Tamils had occupied as many seats as the Sinhalese, 
but in that year they filled only 3 seals and the Sinhalese 13. The 
Tamils broke from the Ceylon National Congress on the grounds 
that the Sinhalese had accepted an arrangement from the British 
that excluded a seat reserved for the Tamils in the Western Prov¬ 
ince, despite a private promise by two leading Sinhalese to the con¬ 
trary before the negotiations began. The ramils had asked for two- 
thirds as many seats as the Sinhalese bat received less tlian half that 
many. The .Sinhalese, in turn, criticized the new constitution on the 
grounds that it maintained representation by communities instead 
of the modem. Western system of representation on a territorial 
basis. 

Future difficulties between tine two main communities ivere im 
evitable. Territorial Tcpreseniation might be a sound principle of 
democratic representative practice in preference to the more divisive 
representation by commutiities: but the less numeroxis Tamils^ 
well as the Burghers and Muslims^ found their political strength 
gradually diminished as communal representation fell into disfavor. 

p. 177, 
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The minority communities were apprehensive of the Sinhalese am- 
jority. Accordingly, they urged constitutional reforms with less vigor 
than the majority community. Indeed, periodically, they found them¬ 
selves appearing to prefer a continuation of communal representa¬ 
tion under British aegis to a grant of full independence with a con¬ 
stitution based on a wide territorial franchise. From the Sinhalese 

point of view, the minorities were an obstruction to independence _ 

an obstruction ivhich the British, with their preference for "defend¬ 
ing minority rights/' were all too ready to use as an excuse for re¬ 
taining indefinite control. Continued traditional differences and the 
advantages British rule had brought discouraged united resistance 
to Great Britain.^ 

The igso Constitution was revised in igag, giving still greater 
strength to the elected members, who now had a majority in the 
Legislative Council; but responsibility for governing still remained 
in the hands of the government officials. The elected members were 
thus able to criticize the government with no risk, of having to hold 
office themselves or to put the substance of their criticisms into an 
effective governmental policy.* This was the last constitution tvhich 
contained provisions for communal representation, a strictly limited 


«C. C, Mendii rumntajued ihe poiitical pwiiitm undcTlytns WMUti tuUooal icfonn 
bcloTc the rntroductiaia qI the DDnau^hrnorc Coniiijiution in 

“fThc Biitiih Cowraor] Mannitpj; war ceriainly mmjct when he dwlatcd ihat sodal 
dlviiiehDs in CcyJan were wintnunal. There was liuh* incermarriiige between the various 
nea and eastes and they tomiiwl more or ku separate eniities, lo Koem time, rjiij 
clMvagw had been aceentuaied further owing lo [he cuiiui,] revival, Besides the 
variouj communities had not ail attained to the same stage of development at the time 
of the British oreupaiion, and llitk had been done since then to develop and educate 
the more baetward. wtlJi the resuit that only those eomitiunitlc* who were ai an ad¬ 
vantage owing to ihdr sodst and economic position were able to turn to rood account 
the new opportunities iffoTded by the (kiveminent. The Kandyans and the Muslims 
sulfewd chieBy because they bad not had the same opportunity for ^Uation as the 
LowHBJuntry Sinhalese and the Tawfis. The Tamili living in the Dry Zone couid net 
benefit directly by the economic change that resulted frem the estahiiihraent of the 
plantations, and depended on employnieni in the got eminent services tot their ad- 
vaiwement. At this time openings for einployraent outside Ceylon In further India 
began ICI be dosed to them, and in the fa« of competition from the Low-counm 
Sinhalese they natutaUy bc^tt to be alanned for their future. Therefore the Muallms 
and the Kandyans began to develop a greater sense of group solldariiy in order to 
struggle for a share of the place and power lecunid by the more advanced comm uni- 
LCS, while the Tamils and the BuTghen did likewise to retain the position ther had 
already aliaincd. During the reform debate, which was really a soambie for oower 
the Tamils and the mlnoTfiles usually combined against the Sinhalese- and whm the 

Sinhalese and the TamiU united, the minorities joined hands with the offidats aeainst 
them." CejJon under the BrjViih, pp. ifir-iaj. vraciaw against 

• Government of Ceylon. Htpart of the Spetial ComiKiirino ih* Crt/on Comtiiu- 
rio)i (Colombo, pp. iB-ai. 
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franchise> and the Lepslative CounciU The Donouglimore Consil 
tutionoE 1931 which replaced the 1923 amngeraents marked a revo* 
lutionaty break Virith all of the earlier constitution^. It provided the 
immediate background for the present institutions oE goYemmeni. 

C. THE PONOOCitMOaE OONSTlTOTJON* 1931 

The royal commissioners who visited Ceylon in iQsy-siS examined 
the electoral system with a vieiv to establishing sound principles 
of represeniatioii. They observed the diversity of the population^ 
“Not only is the population not homogeneous, but the diverse ele¬ 
ments oE which it is composed distrust and suspjeci each other. It 
is almost true to say that the conception of patriotism in Ceylon 
is as much racial as national and that the best interests oE the coun¬ 
try are at times regarded as synonymous with the welfare of a par¬ 
ticular section of its people*"^ 

The commissioners expressed the belief that it was the majoriiy 
community which sought lo eliminate those representative devices 
tvhich the minorities considered to be their cliieE safeguards. Never¬ 
theless, despite the Tamil and other minorities^ preference for con¬ 
tinued communal representation, they rejected such a principle. 
"We have come unhesitatingly lo the conclusion/^ tliey wrote, ^ that 
communal representation is, as it were, a canker on the body politic, 
eating deeper and deeper into the vital energies oE the people, breed¬ 
ing self-interest, suspicion and animosity^ poisoning the neiv growth 
of political consciousness and effectively preventing the development 
of a national or corporate spirit. - - . There can be no hope of bind' 
ing togctlier the diverse elements of the population in a realization of 
their common kinship and an acknowledgment of common obliga¬ 
tions to the country of which they are all citiicns so long as the 
system of communal representation* with all its disintegrating in¬ 
fluences ^ remains a distinctive feature oE the constitutioni ■■ They 
thereEore recommended that communal electorates be abolished and 
that territorial constituencies be used instead. In order to allay the 
fears oE the minorities, however, they recommended that the nutn- 
ber of elected scats be raised to sixty five and that twelve members 
be nominated to speak for imeresu othetivise unrepresented/ 

p, JJ. 3^ . . . ^ 

»Thcx numben were rc^iurtd by the Sccrtt^ty pt Siaie lor the Coloma m London 
to ijo iclccied mCTtkben and 8 ficOTiniiod mem ben, iJiu» reducing EigrLifiiE:a.ntIy the 
mlnorily representative^. Namasivay^iin, pp. 59-(». These amng^naertEB tloicly parallel 
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The commissioners then examined the franchise problem. They 
found that although the spokesmen of political reform urged that 
full responsible government be passed to the Ceylonese, many oE 
the island’s leaders were not yei prepared to accept the implications 
of political equality- “The various social strata have been for so long 
definitely marked offj die transition trom the lower to the higher 
has been practically impossiblCp and no one has questioned the su¬ 
preme right o£ one or a few to dominate the lives oE the multitnde.^*^* 
They argued that a broad extension of the franchise would induce 
Ceylonese leaders to listen more sensitively to the needs of the popu- 
laccp especially the industrial workers and the agritultuial laborers. 
They recommended universal adult francliise for all men over si 
and women over go* a proposal amended by the Secrerary o£ State 
Lord Passheid (Sidney Webb) to allow women also to vote at s i. The 
only restriction pertained to residence—a restriction necessitated by 
the large number o£ estate workers of Indian origin^ many oE whom 
came and went as virtual migrant labor* For the first time an Asian 
country w’as to have universal suffrage without income* property, 
literacy, or sex qualthcattom. 

Finally* they examined the nature and powers oE die representa¬ 
tive institutions to be established. Because there were no effective 
political parties* a parliamentary system along British lines would 
only sharpen communal or other divisions and would be inimical to 
the best interests of Ceylon. They therefore recommended dre cre¬ 
ation of a State Council to replace the old legislative councils oE 
the previous constitutions. It was to have 65 members elected on a 
teTTiiorial basis, g nonvoting government officials, and up to nom¬ 
inated to represent oihenvise unrepresented groups.^* 

The State Council had both legislative and executive functions. 
Three government departments remained under the direct control 
of colonial office officials* who could debate but had no vote. Other 
government departments were divided among seven standing Execu¬ 
tive Committees made up of the otJier members of the State Council, 
These Executive Committees had the power to direct the different 
departments under their charge, and each committee elected its chair¬ 
man who controlled a number oE government departments. The 

thoM In the Mantapi-OidiiLiliOird pr^posaU^ vhett the caw agiinii communal jind 
intETCit griHip TeprcacDaiksn ta'a* made in prcaier detiiL Cmd, 9109, 1918, pp. i%-9ep. 

ttRgpcft of ih^ Spedei CPMrmijjjofl an the Cryhn p. 83, 
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three colonial office ofTiceis, or "official meinbers/' and seven minis- 
teni together Eormed a Board of Ministers, roughly equivalent to a 
"cabinet-’^ 

Reserv'ed to the three official members were such powers as the 
management of tlie public service, defense and foreign affairs, the 
administration of |ustice and legal matters, and the handling of rev¬ 
enue and supervision of departmental expenditures. All otlter powers 
were transferred to the Executive Comniittees.^^ At the same time, 
in view of the sweeping changes proposed, the governor was given 
wide powers to veto the decisions of the council, although he was 
not normally expected to exercise them.” Certain financial resen^- 
tions were also retained by the governor, but significant financial 
and revenue pow'ers were placed in the hands of the proposed Cey¬ 
lonese legislature. Members of the iitate Council, as members of 
the different Executive Committees, were responsible for preparing 
annual and supplementary budgets for each department. These esti¬ 
mates were then to be considered by the Board of Ministers and, if 
accepted, they were to be sent on to the State Council for approval, 
amendment, or rejection. 

When the Donoughmore Constitution tvas originally debated in 
the Legislative Council it w-as ratified by a margin of only two votes: 
the Tamil and other minority representatives and one Sinhalese 
voted against it. For its duration until i{|4^, die Donoughmore Con¬ 
stitution was the object of vigorous and unremitting criticism.** The 
powers of the governor rendered the reforms less than full inde¬ 
pendence. The new institutions were cumbersome and represented 
another example of divide and rule. In addition, the executive com¬ 
mittee system impeded the development of party solidarity. Each 
Minister had his own immediate political "constituency" in his com¬ 
mittee members: and each committee member had his special respon¬ 
sibilities to his "constituency of friends," There was every incentive 
to take advantage of the government revenue and lirtually no in¬ 
ducement to think except in the most parochial terms. The govem- 

uFor iiuiiinEV, powtr* QVei the polite, tpicultute, eilutation, locaL ^trmmeni, 
publEc hcilth and unfiiiinn-h pubSit port* uid rajliWakys> poits And iclcgTafi 

were xll trATurerred- , ^ . 

It Rfport Qf the sp<dal Com miff Pflfl an ihe Ceyhn CortffJlufion, p- 

1* Zi ii bc^hd out ta aiiempt a deiailod cvalitaiion of this tinumAl espcdicnE 
in colon! aI oortfutution^-- Xwo coKiprehcnitvc itudio- hAvc aJrrady bnn puhllihnl ^ 
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mcnt was int^ftocLivc^ lacked action^ and was unable to coordinaie 
a government^wide program. The annual budget—die only measure 
for which the Board of Ministers ivas collectively lesponsible— 
proved inadequate for the task of integrating the projects of each 
minister and his committee.^* 

Certain characteristics inherent in die American governmental 
system parallel those in the Donoughmore plan. American congres¬ 
sional committees have ividc powers over public policy and the 
detailed routine of departments as the Executive Committees had 
in Ceylon. Details are often the congressman's principal means of 
grasping the complex matters upon wliich he is passing judgment. 
His party is more like a shifting set of coalitions that alter with 
the issues than the disciplined British party. Since his term is 
fixed regardless of how many of the administration's measures are 
rejected, no fear of an early election need chasten his criticism. In 
contrast to the Donoughmore scheme, however, the American polit¬ 
ical system has a powerful office at its center—the Presidency + If the 
chief exocudve uses the conventional powers at |:iU disposal, he can* 
under most circumstances, enlist enough support to approximate 
cabinet rule. But the Ceylonese system lacked a strong Ceylonese 
executive as well as the elements of government that pve strength 
and direction to British Institutions. As Governor Caldecott put it 
in his famous Teforttis dispatch of there ivas "'no determining, 

coordinatingp eliminating, controlling or designing force behind the 
administrative machinCi Everytliing depends upon bargaining and 
compromise. As a result, there can be no fixation and concentration, 
either of policy or of responsibility.'*^^ 

Comtiiutiom set limits to what men can do; the range of possible 
accomplishtnent within them varies tvidcly. The manner in which 
the Donoughmore Constitution was operated by the Ceylonese poli¬ 
ticians and British officials from 1931 up through World War 
II belies Caldecott's severe strictures. The public service became 
thoroughly Ceylonized. The poor social conditions that had prompted 
the commissioners to urge universal franchise unproved markedly. 
Federal aid for education, health* unemployment, and relief in- 
creased rapidly. Government allocations for schools more than 
trebled during the period; the number of schools doubled; and 

14 For evaluation:? of the nonoughmarc Coniiliutiou. w Weemwanlana. itW,. Ch. 
Xi; Namuivnyiuu, ChjiptcT tl. 

ii Fapef —1938, pp. 5. 6. 
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medical allocatioDs rost by 30 per cent. Comprehensive measures of 
social and industrial legislation related 10 trade unions, workmen's 
compensatiDn> maternity benefits^ etc. were also passed.^^ 

The Donoughniore Constitution had mixed results in the distribu¬ 
tion of coititnunal power. The minorities had proportionately fewer 
repTesentatives than tinder previous constitutions. On the other 
handp through the Executive Committee s>'stem, power within cacfi 
couimittee was diffused enough for tlic members of even the minority 
communities to gain their share of the pork for their constituen¬ 
cies.^* One development that the minorities have not forgotten was 
the all^inhalese Cabinet of 1936 from which Uie minorities were 
excluded^ and not until 1942 ivere any Tamils again admitted into 
the ministry. The Sinhalese justify the all-Sinhalese Cabinet on 
several grounds. Tliey consider the Tamils had only themselves to 
blamej since they were not originally enthusiastic about the Donough- 
more Constitution^ and Tamil politicians in the north had boycotted 
the first elections. Sinhalese politicians also believed, if further re¬ 
forms were to be pressed at diat time, a cabinet of like-minded men 
would be more likely to reach the unanimity the British required 
than a ministry reflecting divergent constitutional views.^^ Subse¬ 
quent political campaigners have frequently referred to tliis Pan- 
Sinhalese Cabmet as an example of the Sinhalese ambition to domi^ 
nate the minorities. On the other hand> it is also clear that many 
significant problems were solved on a noncommunal basis. 

The Donoiighmore Comtitution provided the framework within 
which the agitation for constitutional reforms was carried on; resolu¬ 
tions were passed and protests made through tlic State Councih 
During the critical tvar ycais^ the civil affairs of the country were 
almost exclusively in the hands of Ceylonese ministers. Such intricate 
and easily corruptible matters as food collection and distribution 
were handled efficiently. Rubber and. coconut exports were govern- 
ment regulated. Important policy decisions were reached through 
the prescribed constitutional procedures; deadlock was effectively 
avoided. By die time the war was over and constitutional reform 

IT Nam^iaivayaiii, pp. 112-115. 

p. 114; \V«irawafdarw. p. 17?. ^ u 
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was again on die agenda, Ceylon liad a large number of experienced 
parliamentarians and ministers, well versed in the practice of govern¬ 
ment. The committee system had given liardworking backbenchers 
ample opportunities for useful service and to build independent 
political careers not normally available under a strict party system. 
A constitutional arrangement that permitted so much ivas far from 
the "proved failure" Governor Stubbs had called it. Indeed, in vietv 
of all diat was accomplished during the period, and the consolidation 
in practice of both universal franchise and territorial constituencies, 
it is fairer to call it a marked success. The customs and methods 
developed under its aegis have persisted and help explain many of 
the characteristics of politics today. 

Ill * THE PRESENT CONSTITUTION 

A. TilE SOULBURV CONSTITUnoN A.M1J THE 
ATTAINMENT OF INDEPEN‘1>ENCE’’ 

Early in AVorld War 11 the Ceylonese protested the vague British 
promises for constitutional reform, and in 1943 the British govern¬ 
ment declared that the postwar examination of constitutional re¬ 
forms would be directed totvard the "grant to Ceylon ... of full, 
responsible government under the Crown in all matters of internal 
civil administration." Defense and external aSaiis and certain classes 
of bills, however, were to remain reserved to the governor. The Cey¬ 
lonese Board of Ministers was invited to draft a plan which, if ap¬ 
proved by ihtwNquarters of the members of the State Council, -would 
be examined by a suitable commission or conference after the war. 

Accordingly, the ministers formulated a draft which, in its funda¬ 
mentals, formed the base for the present constitution. The executive 
committee system had been thoroughly discredited in the eyes of 
the public and the politicians. Indeed, anything differing from the 
parliamentary cabinet system patterned on Westminster w'as ipso 
facia less than full home rule and felt by the Ceylonese to be “de¬ 
rogatory to dieir status as fellow citizens of tire British Common- 
svealtb. . . ,"** Only the Westminster model "would do, even tliaugh 

if no bcncbL in dhciJSSln^ in drtiiil dci'clopmenC and Anil of 

Lhe prc&cni anUTiTUxIoti; more compemrai anah'Ki tiave been given by ihmt acrualty 
Lit [be dfarUnj;; piocoi. ;$ce pairEiculirJy &h [vqr Jcnningj' numetous wfliingi 
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Lhere were important elements of minority opinion who had their 
doubts. 

The ministers’ proposed constitution was put Eonvard In 1944 and 
the British sent the Soul bn 17 Commission to Ceylon to study the 
draEt and consult tvith other interests on the island not represented 
on tlic Board of Ministers. Due to a misunderstanding, the Ceylonese 
miriistcTs considered sucli a commission an impairment oE their oufn 
pou-ers and officially boycotted its investigations.” Nevertheless, the 
island cooperated and the conferences with the minorities and other 
interests served to insure that all relevant groups were given a hear¬ 
ing" 

Among the electoral schemes submitted to die Soulbury Com¬ 
mission, was a proposal that the Sinhalese should receive half the 
seats in the proposed House of Representatives and the minorities— 
Indian Tamils, Ceylon Tamils, Burghers, Muslims, and Europeans.— 
should control the otlier half. Thus no one community could domi¬ 
nate the others. This proposal—known as the "fifty-fifty ’ scheme 
—w'as urged on the "principle of non-dommation, one which, it 
was argued, had long been recognized in India and Ceylon. It be¬ 
came a symijol to the Sinhalese of the vaulting ambitions of tlte 
Tamils, although its original significance has become misrepresented 
in recent years. The main objection to the "fifty-fifty scheme was 
that it was "communal representation" under another name,” 

As Sir Ivor Jennings described the problem of represen la tiont "It 
was impossible not to recognize that most of the communal groups 
wanted to be represented by members of those groups. The Nlinisteis 
did not want Tamils, Muslims, and Jndians to be elected as such, but 
they recognized the need for sufficient numbers of Tamils, Muslims, 
and Indians to be elected. They were prepared Eor any compromise 
w'hich gave the minorities adei|uaie, or more than adetjuate, repre- 
sen tat Eon, provided that they were elected as representatives of the 
people and not as communal representatives."" The solution to the 
problem tvas an ingenious delimitation formula that took into ac¬ 
count area as ivell as population. Thus one seat assigned to a popu¬ 
lation of 75.000 and one seat for every looo square miles gave the 

1® a deiiilrf dlittJiBoii of ilif diHiculty. p- 
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Muslim and Tamil minorities, living in the scattered communities 
of the dry zone, a higher number of seats than they would receive 
on the basis of population alone. In the [legislative Council before 
1931, the Ceylon Tamils were represented in the ratio of J :2 in rela¬ 
tion to the Sinhalese. The Donoughmore Constitution gave them 
representation in the ratio of 1:5. The new proposals were expected 
to yield for the minorities 37 seats out of 95 elected representatives, 
giving all minorities representation of 113 Sinhalese.®^ 

In its report in 1945 the Soulbury Commission accepted the essen¬ 
tials of the proposals put forward by the Ceylonese ministers. Its 
central recommendations were as follows: (1) universal franchise 
was to be retained; {s) representation would be on a territorial basis; 
communal electorates were not restored, hut the proposals called for 
a delimitation of electorates that would help the minorities secure 
more seats; (3) a governor general would have full powers relating 
to external affairs, defense, and certain other matters explicitly re¬ 
served to him and ’Westminster; {4) a cabinet of ministers presided 
over by one of its members—^the prime minister—would be respon¬ 
sible to an elected legislature; (5) ninety-five elected members and 
six representatives of special groups, would form Uic House of Repre¬ 
sentatives with full powers in all domestic matters, including finance; 
(6) The Soulbury Commissioners added a second chamber—a senate 
—to be filled by fifteen members elected by die house of representa¬ 
tives and fifteen metnbeis nominated by the governor general.™ 
After lengthy debate, the Ceylon State Council ovenvhelmingly 
accepted the commission’s proposals and the Soulbury Constitution 
came into effect in May 1946. Ceylon thereby gained a government 
modeled on cabinet rule with full and responsible self-government 
in all matters of civil internal administration; only defense, external 
affairs, and a limited pow'er to reserve certain types of bilb were 
retained by the United Kingdom.** 

As independence for India and Pakistan approached in 1947, it 

» Cmil. S677, para. 970. In laci, Jn thr 1947 eiccrioni the minoiiiJa icquiFEil ty 
fcau. I) Boing to Llie C^lon Tamili, 7 lo Oie InctLin Tatulls, 6 to the Muilinw, and 
I Burgher. This gave the Ceyton Tamils 1 leptewntative 10 ^ Sinhakse and Ihe Indian 
Tamils t to 10 Sinbalne, These wrw fewer than ihr Soul bury CommUsinii antidpated 
but matched doscly the Esiimam contained in The Repart etf the Firit Delimiloiioji 
Commufion (Scuional Paper atii—i^S), pira. 70, 
t*The Ceylon Minisien ooniidemi ihr Second Chimbcr too conuoiveT^a] ami un- 
Utely to win approval of the neCEssary 75 per nnt of Uie Siaie Coundlora. Bailey, 
p, 190^ Crad. 6677. Chapter StIV. 
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was impossible fot Britain to withhold similar rights from Ceylon. 
Ceylon, after all, had sought reforms and independence by constitu¬ 
tional medrods in sharp contrast to the civil disobedience and 
campaigns in India. She had also loyally mobilised all her energies 
during World Wat II to help the Allies. And in the world of states. 
Great Britain and other colonial pothers had agreed to assist their 
colonial peoples to attain self-government. In June 1947, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colonies announced that Ceylon should be given 
responsible status ivithin the British Commonwealth as soon as the 
necessary agreements had heen concluded. Although this signified 
the achievement of dominion status, the term was not used for to 
some it implied continued overlordship " Ceylon's leaders, like the 
Indian and Pakistani, preferred to remain within the Common- 
ivealth. and agreements on foreign affairs, defense, and civil service 
matters were duly signed in November 1 ^ 47 ' The Ceylon Independ¬ 
ence Act of 1947 extended to Ceylon the provisions of the Statute 
of Westminster, conferring on the Colombo parliament full legisla¬ 
tive powers and depriving the United Kingdom of all powers and 
responsibility for Ceylon’s affairs. 

B. THE 1948 CONSTITUTION 

The 1948 Constitution was not a new creation, for llic conventions 
of British cabinet government had been defined in detail by tlie 
terms of tire Soulbury Constitution, which was in turn based on the 
Ceylonese ministers’ dmft of 1944- The "new” constitution of 1948 
tvas not new at alU only a few', though fundamental, substitutions 
and special agreements relating to particular affairs were added on 
to what had been. Instead of marking a radical break with the past, 
the achievement of independence represented a colmrnating step 
toward full representative and responsible instruments of govern¬ 
ment. The first Legislative Council in 1835 took nonofficials into 
consultation; the Constitutions of 1919®®' and 19*3 introduced 
a limited franchise and progressively greater responsibility in legis- 

tc fliilev, p. 15*, Her anutJiuiicmal md Icjpil itaiti* w a dommioii U n*i tei Forth 
in a litwlc dMumcni. It tou or icveral documrnit which Ih ftim ire ba»d on other 
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The Cerion (CoiutiiutionJ Order itt Council, 144S as amended by iubsequent Ordete 
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ladve affaiTB. The Donoughmore CoDstitudon of 1931 included 5 uch 
bold features as universal franchise and territorial representation, 
and furnished experience in running the country's public affairs 
during critical depression and years. Tlie Soiilbury ConstituEiDn 
came into effect in 1946 and provided a system of cabinet govern¬ 
ments In 194S it was revised to give the island full political independ¬ 
ence and remove from the London government any pou-ers in regard 
to Ceylon. 

1. The governor general. At the apex of Uiis Ceylonese system of 
cabinet government is the governor general. His role and powers 
are explicitly like tliose of the British monarch. He is to summon^ 
prorogtiCt or dissolve parliament. He appoints the prime minister, 
but, in accordance with British conventions^ he normally selects the 
leader of the party with the largest following in the lower house of 
parliament* He appoints other ministers "on the advice of" the 
prime minisier--ac€ardiug to the prime minister's instructions. He 
can declare w'ar and make treaties on the advice of the prime minis¬ 
ter, as the British monarch does. 

In Ceylon's short history of independence, the governor general 
has already had to make a difficult choice in regard to the prime 
minisier. In 195s the first prime minvsier. leader of the United 
National Party, Mr. D. S. SenanayakCt was thrown from his horse 
and killed. The country wBs immediately faced with the problem of 
succession. The deputy leader of die ruling party was Sir John 
Kotelaw-ala, who. according to convention, would normally have been 
selected as prime minister. On the other hand, there were important 
members of the pariy who preferred the late prime min is lex's son^ 
Mr. Dudley Senanayake. a less experienced man but one with more 
popular support. It is generally believed that Governor General 
Lord Soulbury fulfilled an agreement reached with the former prime 
minister, before his death, and responded 10 party preiKures by ap¬ 
pointing Mr. Dudley Senanayake instead of Sir John Kotelawab. 
This incident clearly revealed the tensions within Mr. D. S, Senana- 
yake's United National Party, It demonstrated the impx>rtant role 
the governor general can play tvhen there is disagreement about the 
leadership of the party commanding a majority in parlianient. In 
times of national emergency, he can also exercise extraordinary 
pjowers. In 1958, when communal riots threatened the perwnal safety 
of thousands of Tamils and brought civil f>ower into question, the 
governor general became the center of government authority during 
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[he crisis days of a tcn-inoriLlis' emergency- But these are the excep¬ 
tions. Under normal circumstances Iiis role is formal and advisory. 
He is no longer a governor who acts on instructions or on behalf 
of the United Kingdom and Her Majesty, but he is a governor 
general, as in otiier commonivealth countries, acting according to 
the w'ill of the prime minister.*^ 

a. The legiilatuTe^ A second chamber tvas provided for in the 
1946 Constitution in order to enlist men oE non political stature to 
contribute their experience and judgment to national affairs. One 
half of its members are elected by the loiver house, and the governor 
general appoints the other half, on the adt'ice of the prime minister, 
to form a senate oE thirty members. They sit for a tenn of six years, 
.Although its potvers were severely limited from the outset, it was 
hoped that tlie senate would be a place where hasty and controversial 
legislation could be examined in an atmosphere detached from the 
imperatives of partisan debate, jVs yet. however, its members appear 
to have been closely bound by their sense of indebtedness to the 
party responsible for their selection. They tend to recapitulate the 
arguments of the house of representatives and seldom provide de¬ 
tached and nonpartisan judgment.** 

The house of representatives, the principal legislative body, was 
originally composed of lOi representatives, six being appointed by 
the governor general on the advice of the prime minister to represent 
groups othertvise unrepresented, ivhile 95 'w'ere elected from terri¬ 
torial constituencies on the basis of universal adult franchise for 
those 21 and over. .All electoral districts were single-member constit- 
ttencies except four, where the caste, communal, and religious 
composition was so complex as to warrant multi-member representa- 
lion to ensure a voice for the minorities.** As indicated earlier, de¬ 
limitation was based on a principle of combining the sixe of tlie 
population with the territorial extent of a constituency. Thus, the 
minorities living in the dry zone received more representation, than 
they ivould have lE delimitation had been based on numbers alone. 
At the same time, the delimitation of 194^ strength to the less 
developed Kandyan districts where populations were less concen- 

« Njmwrayiim, p, IJS. wfemng W Tfrf Indrptndmcf Ctytim (Scwunal Paper 

XXII— 1917). p. 7. psta. IJ. ... - . 

•spor a careful anilysif ol the wiking dI the Senate *ec 1. I>. S. Wccrawardana, 

The Senate of Ceylon dt iVori (Cptonibo, ipSS)- 

Mpor a mcdculallt waminaiion of ihc problem of (Iclimiiatfon, Me Report Of the 
Firtt Delimitation CommiMSH; iho Jennings, The CoiuHlalion of Ceylon, pp. 51-59, 
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tiated than in the densely settled Western and Soutliem Provinces. 
The number o£ voters that each parliamentarian represented varied 
considerably. In the ip5S election. Eor example, the average constit¬ 
uency in the Western Province contained 46.000 voters, while in 
the North Central and Uva provinces the constituencies averaged only 
15,000. As a result of the disenEranchisement oE the Indian estate 
tvorkers in 1948, the Member of Parliament for Talawakele bad only 
3,000 voters to 'worry about, but his counterpart Erom Colombo 
Central had to Icrak. after 58,000.” 

In an effort to give the more populated areas of the country a 
fairer share of parliamentary power, a new Delimitation Commission 
recommended redistriedng in 1959, apportioning 151 seats in such a 
way tliat Sinhalese voters in the more urbanized ct^stal area pro¬ 
portionately improved their position. 

p left ions to the house must take place at least once in every Bve 
years. The prime minister can choose the time to appeal to the 
country unless he loses his majority, in which case dissolution is tire 
expected rule. 

The house of representaLives has broad legislative powers. All 
earlier restrictions pertaining to the governor’s power to reserve bills 
for the “signification of his Majesty’s pleasure,” or those reserv-ed 
to tire United Kingdom concerning foreign affairs and defense, were 
expressly removed by the 1948 revision of the constitution. Its power 
to legislate for tire peace, order, and good government of the country 
b limited in these respects only: no law may, 

(a) prohibit or restrict the free exercise of any religion; or 

(b) make persons o£ any community or religion liable to 
disability or restrictions 10 w'hlch persons of otlrer com¬ 
munities or religions are not made liable; or 

(c) confer on persons of any community or religion any 
privilege or advantage which is not conferred on per¬ 
sons of Oilier communities or religions; 

(d) alter the constitution oE any religious body except ivith 
the consent oE the governing authority of that body.** 

*< I. D. S, Weertwattlatii, "The Gcnenl EtecLioiis in CcytoR, 1951,’' The Ceyten 

HUtorical Jaumai lip Noi. 1 Sind t And Ociobcr ig^), pp. i ii-iyd; p. 117 

Appendix ir. 

»Oyldll (ComtitutioD) Order in Gouridl SeCilim. ig(t}s JciLtiingl, TAr Cdn- 

Jiilufion of C€ylant pp- for dbtruBxian. 
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It was agaimt British mdition to include such a generalized state¬ 
ment of rights, but tJie minorities argued that even these clauses 
did not provide sufficient guarantees in a country of religious and 
linguistic diversity like Ceylon* 

The fontial procedures of the house follow die rules oE West¬ 
minster^ enforced by the speaker who is elected by the house. The 
Donoughmore Constitution discouraged a dialectic oE debate on 
principles and tended to focus attention on the details of different 
measures. After independence and especially during the first eight 
years w^hen the U.N.P. was never in doubt as to its majority, the 
govemtuent had little need to ^"marshal an effective caseg. and the 
Opposition itself ivas divided. Several members of the Left attacked 
the government's endeavors wholesale, but with few exceptions. Op¬ 
position members followed the Donoughmore tradition of attacking 
details and criikizing the government on particulars."* It is still 
probably correct to say that the search for consensus on matters of 
public policy takes place more in tire corridors of the house or on 
private verandas than through serious confrontation and debate in 
the house. 

3. The cabineL The core of the constitutional system is not the 
house of representatives but the cabinet, and the constitution is 
explicit regarding its composition, powen^ and functions.*' The 
cabinet is to be appointed by the governor general on the advice 
of the prime minister. Unlike die Board of iMinisters, the halfway 
cabinet” in the Donoughmore Constitution, ministers were now to 
be collectively responsible to a parliament that would be dissolved 
if the ministers proposals were not supported* Parliamentary secre¬ 
taries were to assise the ministers and to act for them in parliament 
w'hen the ministers were aw^ay temporarily, if the ministers w^ere 
members of the upper house, or if they were oihenvise unable to 
attend sessions^ The cabinet was charged with the general direction 
and control” of the government. The prime minister himself was 
to be in cliarge of defense and external affairs in addition to hiS other 
duties. 

Cabinets have a decision-making or a represencative function: in 
pTacticCj these purposes merge into each other^ but they can often 
conflict* Seen from the point oE view of making decisions, a cabinet 

M jenninp. i&id., pp. 

CeyIdEi (CdtUTiiutlpn) Order in CDtittcil, Settioni 4 ^^. 
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should be small, made up of men with Identity of purpose and 
harmony of view. A homogeneous population idtJi moderate de¬ 
mands facilitates the matter. A preretjuisite for such a cabinet is a 
party well enough organized and widely representative enough to 
insure parliamentary support for cabinet decisions. On the other 
hand, die representative function of the cabinet invites an increase 
in die number of cabinet members, and diversity of view is apt to 
diffuse the cabinet’s sense of purpose and direction. During the first 
years of independence, die cabinet svas used as muclt as a device 
to ensure widespread support for the party and constitution as it 
was a source of vigorous decisions. From 7 members on the Board 
of Ministers under die old constitudon, in 19,17 new cabinet was 
Increased to u ministers and one minister without portfolio. In addi¬ 
tion, 10 parliamentary secreiaHes made a total of a3 posts in the gov¬ 
ernment out of a house of 95 elected members. Geographical and 
minority support were insured by including s Tamils, 2 Kandyan 
Sinhalese, and i Muslim in the first cabinet in addition to 7 low- 
country Sinhalese including the prime minister. The 1952 Cabinet 
of Mr. Dudley Senanayake and the 1953 Cabinet of Sir John Kotela- 
wala retained approximately the same proportions. 

Under the conventions of the British cabinet system, major policy 
is the alEair of the cabinet as a whole and not of any one minister. 
Collective responsibility implies that all stand togetlier in defense of 
the policies that have been accepted Jointly as sound for the country. 
But diere appear to be impediments in the way of transferring this 
set of praedecs to Ceylon. The Donoughmore constitutional experi¬ 
ence—die apprenticeship for most of Ceylon's contemporary leaders 
—did not encourage the conventions of collective responsibility, To 
the contrary, dispersion of responsibility was its hallmark. The repre¬ 
sentative role assigned to the cabinets since 1947 has added to cahi- 
net divisions. Moreover, where political parties are not well-developed 
and lack reliable organization, parliamentarians cannot count on 
cabinet loplty to ensure them enough party support to contribute 
decisively to their re-election. In many cases, only outstanding be¬ 
havior can separate a minister from a widely unpopular, but neces¬ 
sary, policy. Resignation is the Westminster way of accomplishing 
this end. But resignations in Ceylon on specific issues are still rare. 
Indeed, there is often political kudos to be gained from remaining 
in the cabinet and resisting a prime minister from that prominent 
position. From such a vantage point, a minister may better demon- 
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strate to the country that he has bigger and better ideas on all im- 
poriant national issues than his other cabinet colleagues, J£ his am¬ 
bitions are for the highest office, he canp Erom his cabinet position, 
enlist the support of backbenchers and weaken the strength of his 
cabinet rivals. As the cabinet seeks to define its fundamental policy 
preparatory to submitting legislation to the housOj the threat of 
public disagreement can be a bargaining gambit tor a cabinet mem¬ 
ber who does not have enough other means of influencing the cabi¬ 
net's inner circle. 

Political expediency alone, however, does not entirely explain the 
persisting public disagreements among cabinet members^ Traditional 
social ways may also play a part. In a traditional society, status con¬ 
siderations are of great moment, A man of higher status can normally 
expect that his associates of lower standing will acquiesce in his views, 
not so much out of conviction but as a concomitant of ackno^vledging 
tlieir subordination. To agree with another, therefore, has status 
implications, putting the one t^'ho agrees below the one who puts 
forward the idea in the first place. Hence, among members who wish 
to confirm their mutttal equality, there are social incentives to public 
disagreement that add their i^reight to political calculations. 

For these and other reitsonSp Ceylonese cabinets are more like the 
exciting American cabinets of the early New Deal period than the 
staid and publicly homogeneous Westminster modek Since inde¬ 
pendence, it has not been uncommon for cabinet ministers to dis¬ 
agree with one another in public regarding imponant government 
policies. Under tJie U,N,P.. the Minister of Health and Local Gov¬ 
ernment openly disagreed wdtli the prime minister on a broad range 
of policies—he later became prime minister himself by defeating 
his former party at the hustings. The Minister of Trade openly 
argued against the known trade views of the Minister of Finance 
and ran against him successfully at the next election. Considerable 
progresjt was made toward a collective financial policy as the U,N.P, 
developed, and towards die end of the U-N.Pp regime, a young and 
relatively inexperienced Finance Minister w^as able to carry through 
his not entirely popular budgetary prescriptions without public dis¬ 
agreement from other cabinet colleagues. In 1956, hotvevTr* the 
Minister of Agriculture and Food in the new M,E,P. government 
had no compunctions in appealing directly to port labor on a specific 
issue, and he put forward radical proposals for land reform prior to 
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collective deciston by the Cabinet. The Minuter of Education was 
similarly independent in public. 

In a country where personalities play such an important roicj 
cabinet loyalty lias been enhanced where the widespread popularity 
of the party's leader becomes, to some extent, a substitute for a 
party organization and program. No doubt in the tliree elections 
in independent Ceylon, certain M.P,s have been broiiglit to parlia* 
ment on the coattails of the three elected prime ministers. This was 
true in the popular upsurge of emotion toivard Dudley Senanayake 
in 1952 and S, W. R. D, Bandamnaikc in 1956. There are rela¬ 
tively prominent men ivho are likely to be cabinet material in any 
event, but it is a significant fact that there are diose who have 
entered parliament and even become ministers primarily because of 
their close association with the prime minister rather than from any 
other identifiable source of political strength. 

4. The public service. In 1881 the Ceylon Civil Service, i.e. the 
upper echelons of the public service, was manned by 84 British and 
7 Ceylonese. By 1949, it teas almost exclusively Ceylonese,'* The 
public service has always had a high reputation for inicgiity and 
the impersonal application of the rule of latv. Although the family 
claims on Ceylonese public servants are no less insistent than in 
other South Asian countries, it has shown the greatest resistance to 
corruption and nepotism of any service in the area. A career in the 
public service has been the object of ambition for the nation’s most 
highly educated and intellectually talented youth. Young men in 
the public service, particularly the civil service, which reouires 
rigorous entrance examination.?, have a higher dowry and social 
Status, even though their salaries may be considerably lower than 
those in banking, commerce, and other forms of business. The public 
service has provided important career opportunities for many men 
of talent, and members of the Tamil and Burgher minorities have 
been especially drawn toward it. These groups were afraid that the 
new political arrangements might mean that the majority com- 
munity could use its stronger political position to restrict their 
opportunities in the public service. 

A public services commission had been provided for under the 
Donoughmore Constitution, ft was not only obsolete but it has been 
suggested that political considerations liad influenced its decisions.” 

Nan]4lMVayqi7Tl, p. 

pp. ijj. 
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Accordingly, a new Public Service Com miss ion ivas establislied under 
die 1946 Constitution, consisting of three men appointed by die gov¬ 
ernor general, one at least ol ivhom "shall be a person who has not. 
at any time during the period of five years immediately preceding, 
held any public office or judicial office, Senators and tnembers of 
parliament nrere expressly excluded and it was hoped that the com¬ 
mission "was given all the independence tlvat a constitution makes 
possible,”" Their duties involved supervising the service, deciding 
on pmmotioiiSj and odier csirecr mau^jrs. 

The TeUuonship between the government departmenu and parlia¬ 
mentarians was also changed in an effort to avoid some of the abuses 
that had developed under the Donoughmore Constitution. Previ¬ 
ously, the government departments were under the direct super¬ 
vision of one of the Executive Committees which allowed full rein 
to the members' interest in the details of depart mental functions. 
Under the present scheme, each depariment has at its head a ]>er- 
manent secretary appointed by the governor general on advice from 
the prime minister*** The permanent secretary supervises the gov¬ 
ernment departnient for his minister instead of the minister func¬ 
tioning directly as a virtual department head. Ministers and parlia- 
mentariaiis find it impossible to resist die temptation to blame public 
servants in public for many of Ceylon's difficulties when the minister 
in <|uestion should be challenged. By convention and by admin istra- 
tive order the public servant cannot reply to these attacks. It was 
hoped that under the constitutional arrangements, the ministers 
would be concerned with matters of broad deprartment policy, but 
ministerial attention is still concentrated to a great degree on de¬ 
tailed matters such as tmnsfersp appointments, promotionSp and 
discipline,*® 

5. Thts legislative process. The cabinet defines tlie Eundamenial 
purposes of the government and the direction of legislation. It is 
the source of most legislation and the final arbiter of iis intent. The 
inner core of the cabinet fillers the particular demands of various 
groups in and out of govemmentp articulating the selected alier- 

Section Cryl™ (ComutiUion) Ortkr in CoundL 

*iJ*dtiLOgv The Vomiiiuiii^n of C^ryton, p. lEg. 

** Section There have bren iticreulnglr criticimw nf Uic orra^gcratiu 

tltvx, it ii the pmnamcni are jmt one mtuc layer of naminLatraiLv^ 

nuehlncry between the cabinet uid ih« bureanoicy. 

«iJentiLn^. Thr Consfituflon of Ceyhn. pp. 6677. para, rbac 

pnetice^ peniAt. Atomirtf Timri (Colonibo, Deoember tip. AiiiiaT 
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natives or compromises Into a policy proposal. It oversees tlie specific 
form of the proposed legislation and submits it to the parliament 
for passage. Party voting is sufficiently regular to assure a majority 
for every measure submitted by the government. 

The public service is a source of much specific legislation as ex- 
perienced officials, familiar with the details, sec the need for altered 
legislation. The bureaucracy also influences legislation by tire advice 
it gives regarding the feasibility of a cabinet proposal or by the actual 
drafting which is usually done by the ministry concerned. By com¬ 
parison with India, however, the smaller Ceylonese bureaucracy 
carries less responsibility for policy initiative. At budget time, gov¬ 
ernment departments press tlic first claim on the government's 
limited resources to continue or extend activities already under way. 
Only a margin of uncommitted funds can be made available for 
unencumbered allcxraliom. 

Party organuadon has been weak and the party's influence on 
M.P.S or cabinet members is commensurately slight. In the absence 
of strong parties, the cabinet itself is subject to direct pressure from 
specific interest groups. Backbenchers express their doubts in an overt, 
independent way that w-ould astonish their more disciplined British 
counterparts. In tlie absence of real party sanctions, they may even 
resort to public disagreements if the inner circle of the cabinet neg- 
lects their demands. 

Once in the house of representatives, legislation passes through 
much tlie same procedures that have developed in Great Britain. 
The speech from the throne at the beginning of the session, formu¬ 
lated by the cabinet and read by the governor general, defines broad 
policy intentions. The budget speech a few weeks later gives a more 
concrete form to the government's program. Debate on the budget 
items gives the parties of the Opposition their principal opponunity 
to challenge government policy, criticize its execution, or to formu- 
late alternatives. In return, the government has to justify its specific 
measures. In the autumn and spring sessions, supplementary appro¬ 
priations, motions of no confidence, and occasional private member 
motions extend additional opportuniites for criticism 

Debate regarding the government's proposals is often detailed and 
usually ve^ critical. Debate U generally orderly and after the style 
of Westminster with a speaker insisting on due propriety and rele- 
van^. Few can argue that they do not have an opportunity to raise 
a critical voice. 
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As a result of otie hundred and fifty years of British rule and tlxe 
Ceylonese elite's reaction to it, ilic constitutional forms now insti¬ 
tuted are closely modeled on the London example. It is the cabinet 
rule of responsible ministers who must retain a majority in the parlia¬ 
ment if they are to continue to govern. Despite the fissiparous tend¬ 
encies of Ceylonese cabinets, and certain differences in parliamentary 
style, the recognizable constitutional channels closely resemble their 
British counterpart. It is in the realm of parties and interest groups 
that the contrasts are more marked and where tlie peculiar bent of 
indigenous values and modes w'ill be seen most clearly. 
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CHAPTER V ‘ THE ACTORS 
OF POLITICS 

POLLTtCAL PARTIES AND INTEREST GROUPS 



"The party system 15 not closely knit, nor are certain parlies 
either well-disciplined or strong. Even nowj persons are some¬ 
times more important than policies. The opf>osition is not 
strong enough to make the govemnieni close its ranks, and 
personal rivalry has yet too much importance in Ceylon poli¬ 
tics."— 1 . D. S, and M, I, Weerawarclana, Cfyton and Her Cifr- 
zem 


1 * POLITICAL PARTIES 

PoLrriCAi. parties are the principal means for defining a majority 
consensus on important issues before laws are submitted to the House 
and pas.sed or rejected by it. Through panics, political leaders are 
selected as candidates for public office and stand or fall in contest 
at the hustings. In societies of rapid transition, iike those of South 
Asia, parties can also perform an important social function, provid¬ 
ing status, role, and purpose as partial substitute.'! for the traditional 
social customs that arc breaking down. They can provide new and 
broader loplues than the loyalty to smaller, exclusive communal 
or other groupings. They can also provide a means for reasserting 
one's loyalty to the traditional ethnic or social divisions of the society. 

Implicit in much that follows is an idea of svhat a stable, effective, 
yet representative, party that seeks a broad national consensus on 
fundamental problems might be. This concept does not exclude the 
fact that South Asian societies are pluralistic, largely rural, marked 
by the social and cultural gaps between the Westemired elite and 
the masses as well as by sharply stratified class distinctions among 
people w ho are undergoing rapid social changes. The parties in such 
a society are bound to be different; their development is so new and 
the direction of tlieir growth is so uncertain that it is impossible to 
project the eventual outcome. The rapid changes in these societies 
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tend to make recent observations obsolescent, particularly when the 
environment itself is such that personal rather than formal insiitu- 
tional relatlomhips arc paramount. All the parties are stamped by 
the idiosyncrasies of their dominating personalities. With but one or 
two exceptions, no party institutiori h well enough established to 
resist the characteristics and petuliarities of its leaders^ Hence die 
parties themselves cannot be understood without applying adequate 
attention to the party leaders and their often rapidly changing and 
ephemeral personal relationships. 

Ceylon has already evolved a multiparty system showing significant 
pamllels with India,, in w^hich one large party forms the government 
and is ^ced by an opposition of relatively small, splintered, and com¬ 
petitive parties.^ in the first election held under the neiv constitution 
tn 1947* the United National Party secured 4s out of 95 seats in 
the House. The six appointed members and a significant proportion 
of the S t ^'Independents*' voted regularly with the UpN.P* In addi¬ 
tion, the Tamil Congress returned 7 merabers, 5 of whom eventually 
joined the government party. Hence the U*N.P, could always count 
on a clCiir imjority of never less dmn 60 votes, although It lacked 
ilte two-thirds majority needed for constitutional amendments,^ As 
a result of the same election, the Opposition was made up of four 
significant parties* Two self-styled Trotskyist parlies—tlie Lanka 
Sama Samaja Party and the smaller Bolshevik-Leninist Party—to¬ 
gether gained 15 seats. The Communist party took 3 and the Ceylon 
Indian CougresSp supported by Indian commercial interests and 
estate labor, took 6 seats* 

In the 1952 election, the U.N.P. strengthened its owm position by 
tvinning 54 seats outright and, with the 6 appoinied mem bet's and 
certain of the “Independents,'" was sure of an even larger majority. 
The Opposition was again di^dded between the Trotskyists, the 
Communists, a Sinhalese communal f^rty, iw'o Tamil partieSp and 
two insignificant ’’splinter"' parties* In the General Election of 1956, 
although the U*N-P. w^as swept from office, obtaining only B seats, 
the overall picture was in some ways the same. The iie^v govem- 
meni party—the Mahajana Eksath Pemmuna or M.E.P.—had a clear 
majority as long as its membership was loyal and was faced with an 
Opposition splintered into six distinguishable groups, none of which 
held more thaji 14 percent of the seats in the House. 

1 ^t^Ton WdticT, Party Politics in India (Prinwlon. 1957}* 

^ Jentiing^, The Cojistiiutinn oj Ccyhn. p. jo. 
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A. THE UJSrrEII NATIONAL PARTY 

1. Leadership and sources of strength. The dominant party for 
most of the first decade of independence svas the United National 
Party. Despite its clear electoral victory in 1947 and the prominent 
role in national life that its leadership had played during the previ¬ 
ous ten to fifteen years, it would be misleading to suggest that the 
U.N.P. was a well-organized and disciplined party.* It was, and re¬ 
mained, more a coalition of distinguishable political groups. Jn this 
respect the parallel is closer to American political parties or to Brit¬ 
ish parties in the early nineteenth or late eighteenth centuries. Nev¬ 
ertheless, it did represent a notable step fonvard from the preinde¬ 
pendence period and for nearly a decade it was a broadly representa¬ 
tive, all-Island party. 

It was brought together in 1945-46, under the leadership of Mr. 
D. S. Senanayake, Many members joined the U.N.P, from the Ceylon 
National Congress, an association founded in 1919 on the model of 
the Indian National Congress. The Ceylonese congress lacked the 
organizational roots in the countryside and among the lotver classes 
in urbanized areas that its Indian counterpart developed, but it was 
manned by the same type of Western-educated, upper middle-class, 
and upper-class leadership. Tamils and Sinhalese leaders had co¬ 
operated in the congress at die outset in the common struggle for 
independence, but disagreements over commimal representation led 
to a withdrawal of the Tamil members, leaving it predominandy a 
Sinhalese organization. The Ceylon National Congress, however, 
concentrated on island-wide considerations and die eventual achieve¬ 
ment of independence. After the Nazt-Gemian attack on the Soviet 
Union, the Communist party, tlien following a “People’s Front’* 
policy, sought entry into this national movement Although an im¬ 
portant group of younger congressmen favored accepting Commu¬ 
nist members, Mr. D. S, Senanayake refused to and resigned on the 
issue. This demonstrated his influence in the congr^, for after his 
resignation it never regained its previous vigor. Several years later, 
in 1945, when die United National Party was formed to include all 
communities in a democratic, island-wide party to manage Ceylon’s 
affairs under the proposed constitution, almost all of the Ceylon 

• A wag has said it was neither ■'united" nor "lutJonar nor a "party- bm tathei a 
piccaiious asodation oE SinhalcH ntlativn, and it was widely known aa the Unde 
Nrphrw Fatly, 
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National Congi'esSn except iis Communist niombeTs, went over to it. 

Two other groups that joined virtually cn bloc* were the Ceylon 
Muslim League and the Sinhala Maha Sabha. The latter organiza- 
tion^ founded in 1937. represented Sinhalese and Buddhist interests 
and was led by Mr+ S. W, R. Bandaianaikc. 

Apart from these identifiable political organizations tliat antedated 
the formation of the U.N.P., Mr, Senanayake could count upon a 
considerable following of his o\™. For many years under the 
Donoiighmore Constitution he had been Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands and he had labored to improve Ceylon's peasant agricul¬ 
ture. He had wide personal support in Ullage areas^ and the reputa¬ 
tion for being a simple* direct man, not alienated from Ceylon‘3 
village life by an advanced or foreign education. He was known as 
a devout Buddhist, which appealed to the Buddhist majority ele¬ 
ments, both urban as well as rural* and his nationalist efforts toivard 
self-government and independence won him the direct support of 
many of the more educated nationalists. Insofar as Mr. Senanayake 
had a direct charismatic appeal, these were its principal elements. 
Nforeover, he aniculaied clearly the vision of one Ceylonese nation^ 
embracing all the communities of Ceylon. Although he excluded 
Indian estate svorkers from this concept, a large number of Ceylon 
Tamils had sufficient confidence in his inclusive national vision to 
join or support the party. Even the leader of the ardent TamU Con¬ 
gress Party entered the Cabinet and assumed the duties of the Minis¬ 
ter of Industries in 19.18. Hence* the U.N.P. combined a variety of 
traditionally diverse elements into one political party. 

I-ocally influential notables were tlie source of much political sup¬ 
port for die U.N.P. The elder Senanayake had tried to encourage 
middle-class candidates from the Kandyan districts, but in the end 
the U.N.P. was not able to find as spokesmen many substitutes for 
the exclusive aristocracy in that area. Elsewhere it ivas generally 
true that die intermediaries between the U.N.P. and the mass of 
voters tveie tlie wealthy and the upper middle class. Even though 
Ceylon has had universal franchise since it is the wTiter's im¬ 

pression that until the 1956 election, the workers and peasants wxre 
prone to vote the way their employers wished, unless the labor 
unions or other similar groups w^ere able to exen a countervailing 
influence. In effect the w'orkers transferred into their wage-earning 
role elements of quasi-feudal deference. In return for the use of landi 
or the bultcK lent or rented, or emergency aid in time of family 
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crises^ or a chic to a doctor or la^vyer, the peasant gave his vote. Wage 
earners in the countryside employed on estates or in the towns, 
driving trucks and busses^ were expected to vote the '"bosses” ticket. 
It would be incorrect to infer incimidation or bribery; to vote as 
their employer wished was expected and accepted. The U.N.F, 
counted on this employee vote in the 1947, 1952, and 1956 elections, 
and only in 1956 did it foil them. 

The leaders of tlie U.NT. government w^ere already well-known. 
Apart from the t^ir-o Tamil members and a young nephew of Mn 
Sh Senanayake^ every member of the 1947 Cabinet had been 
prominent during the da^ of the State CounciL Indeed^ out of the 
seven members tvho composed the Board of Ministers before inde¬ 
pendence, five retained office in the first Senanayake cabinet. Such 
continuity had the virtue of experience, but this and succeeding 
U*N,P. ministries could not escape being held responsible for what¬ 
ever had happened over many years, whether it tvas good or had. 

Party disciplines^ relatively lacking in the U.N.P, Each member 
of parliament ivas virtually on his otvn and dealt with legislation 
and tvith hk colleagues almost exclusively with an eye to his local 
constituency* In the 1947 election, a candidate on the U.N.P. ticket 
"'depended more on his race, his religion, his casie^ his family and 
his influence" than upon his party label.”* Where the paTty*s assist¬ 
ance was not an essential ingredient of electoral victory, there w^s 
no harm—indeedt there might be much advantage—in distinguish¬ 
ing oneself from the party*s line in debate. Unless the party de¬ 
veloped an effective '"grass roots"* organization in each constituency, 
capable of assuring at least a significant bloc of vot<^, the parlia¬ 
mentarian had to decide his public response to each measure on the 
basis of prty backing or nonparty support in his constituency. In 
this connection, it is necessary to distinguish he i ween voting in 
parliament, participation in debates, and speeches on public plat¬ 
forms. An analysis of voting records t^ould show a high degree of 
party regularity at division time— a phenomenon any American 
party leader would envy. On die otlier hand, absences on controT.'er- 
sial bills or on challenges to the govemmenc were marked, and 
public speaking in the constituency was often ingentously indirect 
or sometimes even quite direct in differenuaiing the member of 
parliament from the party's line in parliament. 

4jrnniii^, ibid^ p. aij. Sk abo hu mojc "The Ceylon General 

ElMtlcpM ol Unwmity of Ctjlan /{evifW, VI, Nr,, j (July 194 ®). pp. 
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Nat unrelated to these observations was the notable fact that even 
though tlie leader oE the Sinhala Maha Sabha became a vice presi¬ 
dent of the U,N,P. and was made leader of the house, his organiza¬ 
tion was not oflicjaliy or eEFectively dissolved. According to the con¬ 
stitution of the United National Party this was not necessary, for it 
was expressly provided that members of poliiical organizations exist¬ 
ing prior to tire formation of the U,N.P. could become members 
o£ the party while retaining their earlier aflUiation if tliat organiza¬ 
tion agreed to accept the program, principles^ and policy of the 
U.N,P,; to conform to its standing orders and constitution; and to 
be bound by all decisions arrived at regarding party discipline, ap- 
pointtnents> and financing of elections^ etc/ insofar a^ the Maha 
Sabha conEormed to the letter of the U-N.P/s constitution, there 
could be no constitutional objection. On the other hand, if an inte¬ 
grated, nation-tvide party had been one of the objectives at all, it 
was anomalous for a constitueiit part of the party to continue its 
independent existence. As late as four years after die formation of 
the U.N.P.p the Sinhala Maha Sabha w'as still holding annual sessions 
in which its position tvas hammered out and widely publicized prior 
to a thorough discussion of its position with the IJ.N.?. leadership. 
As die Timfj of Ceylon put it, "Expediency dictated that the struc¬ 
ture of the U.N*F, should be as loosely knit as pa^ible at the outset. 
Today, the old reason is no longer v'alid. On the contrary, the exist¬ 
ence of Eorces pulling in different directions within the party pre¬ 
vents its consolidation and holds it up to justifiable ridicule* It has 
also led to an unhealthy rivalry and the unseemly maneuvering Eor 
power , , . if pany poHiics are to develop on sound and progressive 
lines, the anomaly of parties witliiti parties must be ended without 
delay;'» 

There ivere other differences within the U.N.P. It is the price 
of holding public office in Ceylon (as elsewhere) that, differences 
between associates are exposed, perhaps inflated, and eagerly inter¬ 
preted by a knowing press or interested public* U is significant, 
however, that on the island plausible explanations of cabinet diver- 

« Altldra g and 9 of the party tiinJU [tiliail In Thi: ASiiniff4lO ond Ctiitilllul/dn vf 
the United Naiianat Party (Colcinbo, 

■ M^y 19^9. Morco^Tr, delicately In psirlianient and mote dkcctly on public 
plailonm^ membm of the Sahha clearly advocated paltcin on lEn^iitii: mid tcUfiiOEift 
malieta iha? were not alway* oottHnant frith prindpled^ Sec particuLariy the 

contTOvmy preceding and [ollowing Mr. Bajidatatuiike'i vrfihdFUwal ffom the party in 
July iggi. Haiiujd, Mouit 0/ RepreseTiMiiuei, VoL to, There were reitcransl 

relmninci ip the Sabha 11 hue as 19^^. Times e/ Cry ton, January *5, 193P. 
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gencc ijnder ihe U.N.P^ centered around alleged Eamiiy and siOcial 
status differences or competing personal am bit tom. That tliere 
should be honest disagreement between informed and thoughtful 
men regarding the merits of a policy appeared implausible. 

One fundamental rift within the U.NT* s^prang firom the problem 
of succession. When the Sinhala Maha Sabha was brought into the 
U-N.P.* it was generally understood that Mr^ Bandaranaike, as leader 
of the second largest component of the U.N-P,, would succeed Mr. 
D. S. Senanayake who was expected to step down from the party 
leadership in the near future. But Mr. Senanayake did not step 
down. Tt became clear as time ivent on that Mr. Senanayake was 
not sure that his post should be re^er^'ed for Mr. Bandaranaike. On 
the contrary, it became evident that he tvas grooming his nephew+ 
Major John Kotclawala, For the post instead. These maneuvers 
w^re explicable as part of a long-standing family competition be- 
tu'cen the Senanayake aJid Bandaranaike family clans. 

The following interpretation b not atypical of explanations tised 
to describe other political relationships. The Bandaranaike family 
has a long history of prominence on the island. Indeedp this laitiily 
was one of the earliest Sinhalese low<ountry families to become 
associated wdth British rule. Mr. Bandaranaike^s ancestors w^ere titled 
by the British as Mudaliyars, and they acted for the British in the 
more remote areas oE the low country. They were of highest Goyi- 
gama status in the coastal area and ivere Christians in faith. S. W, 
R. D, Bandaranaike's father ivas knighted and distinguished hirriself 
as a host to British royalty. He tvas not active m the independence 
movement; his social interests and his position of influence perhaps 
dejiended too closely up«)n the British. At the same time, one group 
of leaders of the independence movement—nationalists like the Sena- 
nayakes. the Kotelawalas, and the JayewardeneSp all related in vari^ 
ous and intricate ways—was allegedly considered by the elder Ban- 
daranaike ^ of lower standing 7 The younger Bandaranaike realized 
iliat hts father’s w^ays were inappropriate to the changing times; and 
on his return to Ceylon from Oxford in the early 1930*$^ he set 
about learning Sinhalese^ He, too, joined the congress and w'as 
active in promoting the independence movementp at the same time 
building up his own Sinhala Maha Sabha following. But the Sena- 

T roT iniiancc. if public a.lt£urs I^uifcd That any nl lhc« tiailanalbEa ihijuld villi 
fchp nanda^T^iiaikc mate, \l wai reported to the wHlrr tkcy Would be ixcatcd as in- 
fciidn On the Btaniiiranaike veranda and VrquJd not be aikc-d to sif dowD. 
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nayake-KotelawaJa-Jayeu'ardene families eontinued to feel that the 
younger Bandaraitaikep Hke his father, considered tliem of inferior 
social Eiatus. There was little triut and confidence between them^ 
Hence, when ihe U.N.P. was formed wnth Mr. D. S. Senanayake as 
the dominant figure, it was not surprising to those who knew the 
family background of ihese men that Mr. Bandaranaike should 
have been imtvilling to subordinate himself to tiie efder Senanayake. 
On the other hand, Mr. Bandaranaike and others t^me to feel that 
the elder Senanayake did not trust Mr. Bandaranaike. It appeared 
that Mr^ D. S. Senanayake kept foreign policy matters to himself* 
a circumstance already formalized in the constitution in T-vhich the 
portfolio of External Affairs was merged with the OflTice of the 
Prime Minister.* Widi diis interpretation in mind, it was not sur¬ 
prising that the Sinhala Maha Sabha i-vas not dissolved; nor was 
Mr. Bandaranaike^s resignation from ihe cabinet in 1351 unexpected, 
\Vlien Mr, Bandaranaike crossed the floor and formed the Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party in tiie Opposition, this left the U.N.P* cabinet 
consolidated and in many ways the party and cabinet task of the 
prime minister was simplified.* But family rivalries had not been 
eliminated entirely* for the remaining cousins would not check the 
competition between themselves. It is widely believed Uiat Mr. D. 
S. Senanayake, Sr., began to build up bis son, Mr. Dudley Sena^ 
nayakc* as a possible successor even though his nephew, now Sir 
John Kotelawala, was leader of the House and In the ordinary 
course of events likely to succeed him. Moreover, anotJier nephew, 
Mr, R. G. Senanayake, shoired promise of considerable independ¬ 
ence, When Mr, D, S. Senanayake died in March 1952* less than 
one year after Bandaranaike crossed the floor, these family rifts 
became as open as their former disagreements w'ith Mr. Bandara¬ 
naike, Mr. Dudley Senanayake w-as called to* and finally accepted 
whh reluctance and after much indecision, the office of prime min^ 
ister. Sir John Kotelaw^Ia* later persuaded by the young prime min¬ 
ister to return to his old post in the cabinet as Mintster of Transpon 
and Works, did not appear to give whole-hearted backing to the 
difficult decisions Mr* Dudley Senanayake had to make. The sup¬ 
porters of die prime minister did not trust Sir John's knowm ambi¬ 
tions, nor did they consider his political judgment entirely sound. 

*Thc only apparent cuorption when hfr. Bandaranaike Ttpmoiinl Ccylun in 
New Eh?thi ai ihc Indoinntan cunferenrt calkd in 194^. 

*Thc Sinhala Maha Sahha wa* disfiolved wiih ihe (oTTnalion of the Sil Lanka Frcc’ 
doEn Varly. 
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Mr. Dudley Senanayake resigned as premier, when several workers 
were killed during riots that followed a sudden rise in the price of 
rice. His health was poor, and he lacked genuine support in his 
own Cabinet. Str John Kotelawala then became Ceylon's third prime 
minister. 

During the Kotelarvala regime, which lasted until the General 
Election in April 1956, these differences persisted. Indeed, Mr. R. 
G. Senanayake carv'ed himself a memorable niche as the one mem¬ 
ber of the U.N.P. cabinet who pressed in public a policy of inti¬ 
mate trade relations rvith Communist China. He became knorvu as 
"China Dick" and resigned after a vigorous open disagreement ^vith 
the policy of other cabinet members. In the iggff election he tan 
in tsvo constituencies as an "Independent," defeating in one of these 
his cousin. Mr. J. R. Jayewardene, the Minister of Finance. Mr, 
Dudley Senanayake, for his part, resigned from the U.N.P. and 
"withdrew from politics" prior to the 1956 election, when the U.N.P. 
was thoroughly defeated. He did not return to active political life 
until February 1957 when he rejoined the U.N.P. with a mandate 
to "dean up the Party." The understanding in this case was that 
Sir John Koielatvala would step down as party president in a year, 
when Mr. Dudley Senanayake would take ids place. 

These elaborated comments on the intricacies of intraparty ma¬ 
neuvers at the top of the United National Party are necessary for 
an understanding of the fundamental party structure. As a reflection 
of these involved developments, and in part a contribution to them, 
each one of the principals had a considerable personal following 
within and without tlie party. These followings ivere not merged 
in a solid bloc of party members loyal to the party as a whole. As 
long as the commanding figure of Mr. D. S. Senanayake was there, 
the defection of Mr, Bandaranaike had been a source of strength, 
When he was gone, the heirs could not agree to back any one of 
their number, and the projection of ^mily quarrels into tlie public 
arena contributed significantly to the disintegration and subsequent 
defeat of the U.N.P,*® 

A.S a comment on this family spirit, the U.N.P. vvas widely known 
as a “caste-bound" party. The charge was not entirely true, for many 

WtfJficr liu olwcrved pli-friomima in Tndt^. He vritw, '"How im' 

pmrtanL lltc kndcr is as a unifying link *nd aymtiol fyr ihc parly r^iction? k indkainl 
by wbat hai happened upon the death nf varioi.is Icadm. Whilt ihc Idu pf the leader 
WBi not the only fa{!idr involved, in at kaji three pf the cast n-^i a ttiajor 

clcnii:ni in subt^ucRi spliu.^ A41. 
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non^oyigama men voted for it and participated in party activities 
and one of its principal officers was not a "G/' But it is certainly 
correct that tlie leadership came to he virtually limited to the Goyi- 
gania community^ and ambiiious young men of other communities 
felt that they could never attain positions of policy-making respon¬ 
sibility tviihin the TJniied National Party, At the outset, many 
wealthy members of the Karava community voted with the U.N.P. 
and gave it financial support, for the caste exclusiveness had not 
yet been testedn and the financial interests of tlie vvcalthier among 
them seemed to be adequately protected by the party's policies. But 
as the party's exclusiveness became clear, many fell away despite 
what were believed to be their common economic interests. An in¬ 
dication of this party characteristic was the fact that in no U.N,P^ 
cabinet were more than 3 of 11-12 Sinhalese posts given to men 
of non-Goyigama castes. 

2. Organisation. At the top of the United National Party was a 
working committee composed of from 10 to 15 of the party's most 
active and influential members. Witliin tins body a smalb inner 
core of officeholders dominated the party's affairs: the president^ 
general secretary,, and the most important vice-presidents. According 
to tJie party's constitution, die working committee was elected by 
the executive committee, a larger body composed of 25 members 
elected at the annual conference by the party's M.P.s, and by mem- 
bers representing each electoral association or party hrandi. Over 
a thousand delegates, (in theory) sent by die different party branches, 
attended the annual conference each year. Its decision-making pow¬ 
ers were small. In only one instance has a real disagreement been 
aired at the annual conference.^^ 

Since the U.N.P, was founded only in 1946. it is not surprising 
that there ivas not a real structure of effective party branches or 
organizations related to the party. The Youth League confined its 
activities to enlbiing young men to appear at public celebrations 
and to cheering at political meetings: and there ivere only a few 
full-time party professional workers* By the 1952 election, die local 
organizations had improved. Some of them appeared to be well- 
financed and they controlled a large amount of transport^-an im¬ 
portant part of any voting day in Ceylon. These achievements, liow^- 

it In a IcatUtig party pruposed tkat ii adopt 1 planli iti favor of pmhibl^ 

tlon. AnoUitf mtrmber oppoKd the tttutloti and it was loti. Apart fmm liiU initance. 

confrmtcc ha% acc^cpicd thi^ propouti pui before ii tiy Lhe working oommitcn: with 
virtual unaaimiLir. 
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e\'er, ivere not so much the ^vork oE an integral party mobilized to 
support a national program as an association oE inEluetitial indi¬ 
viduals wiio brought their own resoiirccs to bear at a particular 
time oE year.** In certain places, such as Kotte. younger party men 
sought energetically to organize local party branches that had a live 
program of recreational and political activities. On the whole, the 
party's members of parliament resisted efforts oE the central party 
staff to organize active local branches. With Eew exccpiionSj, most 
M.P.s preferred to depend upon their own "influence” rather than 
develop an organization which they might not always be able to 
control. From the M.P.'s point of view, if the U.N.P, lacked a local 
organization, the M.P. himself would remain indispensable to the 
pany; no other candidate would be selected. It was also argued that 
a local organization ivould be filled by office seekers and others whose 
interest was jobs and favors rather than hard tvork on behalf of 
the party. Nevertheless, the working committee was able to increase 
its powers enough to select candidates in several districts, sometimes 
despite the wishes of local party supporters/* 

As Sir Ivor Jennings has pointed out, the U.N.P, had an easy 
passage during its early years.” As long as Mr, D. S, Senanayake 
survived, his stature in relatioit to all his party colleagues was such 
that faction was kept to a minimum. The times were prosperous 
during his regime. Resources accumulated during the war were 
still available and export prices tvere generally buoyant. Dramatic 
irrigation projects were undertaken that appealed to the popular 
imagination, and more immediate benefits resulted from the govern¬ 
ment's tvelfare policies. Equally significant from a political point 
of view was the fact that the Oppiosition tvas divided and did not 
present an effective parliamentary challenge. The 195a election it¬ 
self only served to strengthen the U.N.P.’s position. There was there¬ 
fore little incentive to the party leadership to find other sources 
of strength or to gel down to the hard, painstaking, drudgery of 
building an effective political organization at the local level. Quite 
the contrary. 

Moreover, for the party in power, there were alternative approaches 

laFor a dbcuBalon lhal layi jiresa cin Ui* party's <trf^rLiuEiun as distiitct from its 
more direct appeal to lh.c vorcr*. m T. S. TiVcmiwardartaH "’Crneral Sections in 
Crylofi, CeySon Hislf^tical Journal, n. No. i-h (|uty-October pp. 

ti Bictore the 1956 eltction. ccriain dutriew, Matarm for one, protested that ihcy bad 
not been ad^uarely corwultrd before a. candidate was named. 

14 JrnRinF^p The ComtituUon of Ceylon, p, jo, 
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for ensuring political support iJiac seemed easier. The public ad- 
miaistratiofi in Ceylon is highly centrali2ed and represents by far 
the lat^gest singk enterprise on the island. Every district ha^ its of- 
ficialsp^ from the government agent through the district revenue offi' 
cers to the headmen in the local villages. Their actions are super¬ 
vised closely from Colombo and diey can be subjected to influence^* 
for enlisting political support. The $dtoo! system is equally central¬ 
ized and teacher transfers are not outside the province of an M,P,*s 
influence. It would be incorrect to suggest tha[ these adminisitative 
alteinatives to the ward and precinct poHticail organization were tn 
any sense decisive in tJie 1947 or 1952 elections. The smasliing 
U.N.P* defeat in the 1956 elections is perhaps one answer to the 
eJtaggerated allegations hurled against the U.N.P. for its ^'corrup- 
tioti of the public service/" Nevertheless, it does seem cleat that 
the U.N-P. was not disinclined to use its command over the public 
administration in die hope of gaining political support, nor is it 
to be expected that other parties in potver will I>e any more self- 
restrained in this regard. 

It was also characteristic of the U.N.P. that during its period in 
power there w^as a generous “bonanza^* of cabinet posts to reward 
the faithful and to enlist additional support among key groups of 
voters. It has already been pointed out that D. S. Senanayake's gov¬ 
ernment contained 12 ministers and one minister without portfolio. 
In addition, diere w^ere 10 parliamentary secretaries. Thus, out of 
a house of lOi members, 23 held office. It is no doubt excessive to 
have such a large government for a small country; yet the extreme 
diversity of the island's people^ the multiplicity of interests to be 
represented^ and the tendency for followers to rally around an in¬ 
dividual rather than a party suggests that it was an expedient move 
at die outset. Unfonunately, it has set a precedent that only a prime 
minister ivlio is exceptionally strong in bb own right can now^ 
repudiate. 

The U.N.P.*s financial support came largely from the island's 
wealthy w^ho saw their economic interests bound up with those of 
a moderately conservative government such as the U.N.Ph appeared 
to be. Politically, they had nowhere else to go. Most of the LI.N.P. 
leaders were themselves men of some ivealth who owned or managixl 
e$nites or other lands, graphite mines, commercial enterprises, or 
transport services. Expensive advertising in U.N.P. publications 
brought funds to the party from business houses^ and the widely 
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alleged sale o£ imperial honors, such as knighthoods, etc., appears 
to have added further to the party’s resources and supporters. 

A loose organization served admirably for the period follotving in- 
dcpcndcjicc, for in most areas tjrc local influence structure remained 
relatively stable. However, as other parties gradually developed com¬ 
peting sources of local support and changes in the social influ¬ 
ence structure became more significant, the position of the local 
notables who made up the bulk of the U.N.P. candidates became 
politically less secure. Since the party lacked effective subsidiary 
branches, there were relatively few occasions to test new, young 
people and increase their opportunities for responsible party work. 
This institutional difficulty showed up clearly in 1957 after the patty's 
debacle the previous spring: tfiere were no new faces among the 
newly elected party officers. All the vice-presidents were older men 
long prominent in U.N.P. circles, even though the party's problems 
were vastly different in the Opposition from what they had been 
in power. Oniy in late 1958 did new men begin to come forward 
in the party. 

3, The program. In an age and in an area tvherc doc¬ 

trinaire ideologies play a significant role in political debate, the 
program of the U.N.P. appeared eclectic and lacking in specific 
direction. Nevertheless, it did come to stand for certain discernible 
policies and values. The U.N.P. argued that padiamentary democ¬ 
racy as developed in Western countries, particularly in Britain, pro¬ 
vided the best framework for political com petition in Ceylon. Against 
those who stood for revolutionary upheaval, it claimed that democ¬ 
racy permitted a stable and lawful government. Important social, 
economic, or political changes could be effected through the con¬ 
stitutional processes for whicli the U.N.P. claimed to stand. It was 
determined to defend the democratic way of life and the freedoms 
of speech, assembly, and association. It stood also for freedom of 
religion in the sense that all religions should be treated equally 
and no one should be given a special status, .^nd the party argued 
that protection of all religions was required against those who stood 
for anti-religion, i.e. the Leftist parties.’* 

The U.N.P. was explicitly an intercommunal and interfaith party, 
seeking to draw Sinhalese, Ceylon Tamils, Moors and Burghers, 

IS The laitET arguTDcnt was pul forward wiili pameuiar ii'tj^r iij ilie clHtkpii. 
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ChristianSp Buddhists, and Muslims into common collaboration. The 
U.N.P. was on record as wishing to demote the English language 
from its previously predominant place. Legislation introduced by 
party figures before independence called for restricting the use of 
English in the educational system and insisting, instead^ that chil¬ 
dren of Tamil parents learn in Tamil and Sinhalese children in Sin¬ 
halese. They also held in principle that the language of the govern¬ 
ment should be changed from English to “sivabasha/' or the two 
indigenous languages. For a ^-ariety of complect reasons, the pace 
of the changeover was to be gradual. 

These were all nationalistic policies. Moreover, the U.N.P. was 
the party that had successfully negotiated for independence from 
Great Britain, Although few had made the kind of personal and 
group sacrifices that had been associated with the Indian Congress 
Party's struggle in India, the party leaders could rightly claim the 
accomplishment of independence. Nationalist perspectives entered 
their economic policy as well. They wanted a substantial transfer 
of income and econo-mic pjoiver from foreign hands to Ceylonese. 
By market controls and taxation policy they sought to substitute 
a considerable measure of governmental decision for prir^te-sector 
decLioni pnicularly at the beginning of their rule.** Certain re¬ 
sources and industries were reserved as the exclusive domain of the 
State, Other aspects of the economy, such as trade with defeated 
Germany and Japan or with newr trading partners like the Soviet 
Union and China, were reserv^ed to Ceylonese nationals. And for¬ 
eign businesses were recjuired to take larger numbers of Ceylonese 
into tlieir employment and into corporate responsibility.*^ 

In general, the party sought a mixed economy, in which the state 
would manage certain sectors; slate Tegulations tvould bend the 
activities of some segments of the private sector to national pur¬ 
poses; and private entrepreneurs, if given the proper environment, 
were expected to do the rest. Foreign capital was to be encouraged 
to bring neiv enterprises and techniques to the island under proper 
safeguards. Direct government investment went into extensive and 
costly irrigation projects and ccriain "basic'' industries like cement, 
plywood, ceramics, paper manufacture, and coconut oil processing. 

p. t|. 
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Government price support schemes sought to cncoumge the produc- 
lion of rice. The government was expected to ensure full employ¬ 
ment and sufficiently rapid economic development to give a rising 
standard o£ living to everyone. A series of "six-year plans" were 
published, although doubts were expressed as to the seriousness 
with which these "plans" were either prepared or used as a basU 
for poliqjT. 

Although their early economic programs were originally termed 
"socialist." the exact meaning of the term remained somewhat ob¬ 
scure. In Ceylon, every political party is to some extent "socialist,” 
a plus term with connotations primarily of social justice and etjual- 
iiy, although a more "rational” and planned management of the 
economic life of the country is also implied. Nationalization of for¬ 
eign estates and other enterprises was not pressed under the U.N.P. 
Instead, the party acknowledged the importance of the estate sector 
to Ceylon’s economy, and, by raising taxes on company and indi¬ 
vidual prohts and by heavy export duties, sought to skim the excess 
from these productive enterprises. The increment to government 
revenue thus obtained was directed by the government into social 
and productive investment. 

High social welfare objectives were expressed by the U.N.P. from 
die banning, Tlieir goals included a rapid expansion of the school 
system based on the principle of universal free education, increased 
medical services, a continuation of wartime food subsidies as a means 
of restricting the cost of living for the masses, and wages and hours 
legislation. Expenditures from the government's budget on these 
items were large and absorbed approximately 50 per cent of the 
budget during most years of the U.N.P. 

In terms of foreign policy, the United National Party stood for 
independence from British political control although it was pre¬ 
pared to remain within the Commonwealth, It permitted the Brit¬ 
ish to retain the naval base at Trincomalee and the airforce estab¬ 
lishment at Katunayake, near Negombo. They spoke of Asian soli¬ 
darity and of following a third way, associated neither with the 
Western powers nor with the Communist "camp," although diplo¬ 
matic representation remained limited to non-Communist countries.'* 

Taken in its entirety, this moderate but welfare<onscious program 
was a complex and varied whole. The efforts to invite foreign capi¬ 
tal aroused more political criticism than most other aspects of the 
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economic program, though few new foreign investments tvere tn^de. 
Production increased in the agricultural sector of the economy. Al¬ 
though considerable investments went into laying parts of the foun¬ 
dation for Fiiture industrial development, tangible results in terms 
of jobs or outturn were disappointing. The school system’s rapid 
expansion and the consequent increase in the numbers of students 
graduating in the indigenous languages satisfied some ambitions but 
contributed new social pressures among the articulate educated mid¬ 
dle classes. The rapid rate of population growtli, mainly the result 
of health measures undertaken or consolidatetl under the U.N.P.. 
contributed further social pressures that u'ill be felt in the near 
future. The party's defeat in 1956, however, is attributable not so 
much to in 3 dc<[uacies in tlie party's program itself as to the man¬ 
ner of its promotion and execution, die personality of its later 
leadership, and to political forces mobilized not on programmatic 
but on other grounds. 

». THE SHI UtNKA FREEDOM PARTY 

1. Leadership and sources of sirengih. The newest of the impor¬ 
tant parties prior to the 1956 elections, the Sri Lanka Freedom Party, 
was the personal creation of one man and a few devoted followers. 
When Mr. Bandaranaike crossed the floor in June 1951, he dissolved 
his Sinliala Maha Sabha which Itad voiced Buddhist and Sinhalese 
aspirations since its founding in 1937. In its stead, he created the 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party, or the S.L.F.P. 

Born in 1899. Mr. Bandaranaike was groomed for a public career 
from his youth. Brought up in an atmosphere of aristocratic case 
on a large estate in Ceylon's low country, he learned his classics 
and his gentleman's sports from an English tutor. His family mingled 
with Toyalty and was titled. His father’s statue—in morning coat 
and top liat—^sttll stands outside the Colontbo Turf Club that he 
was instrumental in founding. At Oxford the young Bandaranaike 
showed his flair for verbal brilliance and became secretary of the 
Oxford Union, a distinction no other living Ceylonese equalled ex¬ 
cept the leader of the rival Communist party, Mr, Pieter Kcuneman, 
who was president of the Cambridge Union fifteen yeais later. In 
the early igso’s the young Bandaranaike returned to his country 
at the time of the Donoughmore Constitution and the institution 
of universal franchise. He xvas imbued with liberal political ideas, 
and on public platforms he openly disagreed with his father by dis- 
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cussing "the masses/' "sticiaHsm,’' and "independence/' Instead of 
following his father’s ways, he studied Sinhalese assiduously and 
became an accomplished orator in that language. Although bom a 
Christian, he lost interest in its teachings and found greater satis- 
faction in the Buddhist faith.^‘ His opponents accused him of a 
change in religion widi the change to a representative constitution. 
Mr, Bandaranaike was therefore an aristociatk product of British 
education who came to lead a national and religious revival. 

His road to the premiership was not an easy one. In 1931 he ran 
successfully for the State Council, and in 1936 he was returned again 
when he became Minister of Local Government, He later took the 
portfolio of Health and combined the two. Both of these cabinet 
positions gave him opportunities for building a following in the 
rural areas, an endeavor to which be devoted much time and effort. 
Outside of the parliament and in part through his administrative 
duties he developed the Sinhala Maha Sabha. It ivill be recalled 
diat the Sinhala Maha Sabha was not dissolved during the days of 
the U.N.P, Wten the elder Senanayake’s reluctance to give him 
full responsibilities within the U.N.P. became clear, he resigned 
from the party. Just eight months before Mr. Senanayake died in 
1959, Mr. Bandaranaike crossed the floor and became leader of the 
Opposition. 

As a U.N.P. minister in parliament he was at pains to distinguish 
himself from tlie whole-hearted endorsement of die U,N.P. govern¬ 
ment policy. As early as 1949 he managed to convey the impression 
that while others might disagree with him, he, for himself, was pre¬ 
pared to consider a socialist answer to Ceylon's economic problems, 
with a greater measure of government planning and social justice 
than was then provided for. On other occasions his references to 
his otvn independent line were also carefully worded, dutinguishing 
himself more by suggestion and implication than by the less seemly 
open disagreement.^ In this exercise he shotved his remarkable mas¬ 
tery of the English language, finding tn elaborate sentences the exact 
shade of meaning he sought to convey. In most speeches he was 
concerned svith immediate details and not making political capital 
on virtually every possible occasion, as did the Left Opposition, 

Mr. Bandaranaike sought the support of those local district nota- 
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bles who were disgruntled with the U.N.P, for a variety of reasons. 
He began to build his popular following upon already existing re¬ 
ligious associations and Sinhalese professional groups with specific 
grievances which he espoused. These tended to represent lower 
middle-class rural voters who themselves were influential in their 
otvn limited areas. Mr. Bandaranaike knetv the village committee 
cliainnen from the time when he tvas Minister of Local Govern¬ 
ment, and for many years he was president of the All-Ceylon 
Village Committees’ Conference. Addresses to the association's meet¬ 
ings often set the keynote of hu campaigning, In 1951, for instance, 
before crossing the floor, he argued that Sinlialcsc and Tamil should 
be made the official languages immediately, instead of tvaiting for 
the gradual and easy transition, which the United National Party 
had advocated.®'* . 4 s Minister of Health he was one of tlie early 
English-trained ministers to speak well of ayurvedic medicine and 
to piess for greater appropriations for ayurvedic services. The bent 
of his effort was to prove that he was the better friend of the indige¬ 
nous doctors than either tlie Marxists or the U.N.P. He tvas one of 
tlie first to speak with respect and deference of the "stvabasha” 
teacher, the village schoolteacher whose training had been in Sin¬ 
halese Or Tamil and who was limited to teaching in one vernacular 
language. Before he was a member of the Opposition, he courted 
Buddhist opinion by protesting against the government’s neglect 
of the Buddltist religion and Sinhalese culture.®® At the time, he 
publicly proposed making Buddhism a state religion, but botli Bud- 
diiist priests and laymen objected." 

e. Organiiation. Only ten montlis after leaving tlie United Na¬ 
tional Pany. Mr. Bandaranaike bad to face the 1952 General Elec¬ 
tion. The elections found the Sri Lanka Freedom Party with only 
nine members in parliament. Forty-eight candidates ran on the party 
ticket, but virtually without organiaed backing. Mr, Bandaranaike 
himself provided tlie primary clement of unity and, although several 
of his most loyal followers performed prodigies of travel in efforts 
to drum up support, the pany depended almost entirely on the 
following he could gather around himself. There was no central 

31 Rtparled in Ceji^n Obifrwr, ManJi 5, 1954; April t, 1951. Haim; of Reprettnia- 
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party organization,-* Contributions appear to have been limited. In 
the election, his party polled some j6o,ooo votes, or ib per cent of 
die total popular vote, giving tlie Sri Lanka Freedom Party second 
place among the parties. This demonstrated the remarkable and 
widespread support he could command. But he gained only nine 
seats—the same number lield previously—since his votes were spread 
over too many constituencies for real strength in any but a feiv, 
such as his family scat, Attanagala “ It was clear that in 195*, the 
S L.F.P. commanded limited influence in the face of the U.N.P.'s 
better organization and the party's popularity following the death 
of Mr, Senanayake. 

3. PTogram. Mr. Bandaranaiko's 195! program was designed to 
appeal to Sinhalese national sentiment, combining a dear rejection 
of British and Western influence with an assertion of indigenous 
Sinhale'ie cultural, religious, and traditional village values. He urged 
a constitutional convention to formulate a truly indigenous consti¬ 
tution to replace the constitution negotiated in camera between the 
Senanayake government and the British. He promised to cancel 
the defense agreements udih Britain and to take Ceylon out of tlie 
Commonwealth: he hoped to retain and develop friendly relations 
with all countries. Indigenous languages were to be promoted im¬ 
mediately to official status. State aid was to be given to religious 
institutions and to indigenous medicine. The administration, under 
the control of the “old gang" for years, would be cleaned up should 
the S.L.F-P. be returned to power.” 

On economic policy, he placed first emphasis on promoting peas^ 
ant agriculture and solving other problems of the Sinhalese peasants. 
He declared himself in favor of repatriating the Indian estate work¬ 
ers in order to open estate jobs to Sinhalese villagers. He promised 
to expand village lands at the expense of estates, to introduce laws 
to increase the tenant's security on the land he tilted. Large estates 
and basic industries, like transport and banks, were to be progres¬ 
sively nationalized with compensation to the oumers. He promised 
to tax the rich and to solve the unemployment problem.*^ 

He carefully distinguished himself from the Marxists—both Trot- 
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skyites and CoiiiniLinist$—and from the United National Party» tJie 
capitalists. His was the ''middle u'ay'* of political democracy, em¬ 
bracing the classic freedoms of speech, assembly, pri^, and freedom 
from arbitrary arrest—values denied by the Marxist parties. Eco¬ 
nomically, he argued for a "socialist” way which alone could solve 
the economic problem and insure economic freedom, such ais freedom 
from want, from ignorance, from disease, and the nagging feains of 
insecurity that plagued inhabitants of Asian countries. The United 
National Party could not solve tlic country's economic problems, 
and the Marxists would deprive the people of their political free¬ 
doms. On the cultural plane, he urged a revival of Sinhalese values^^ 

Uruil just prior to the 1956 election his pony's platform and or¬ 
ganization remained much the same, and he continued to cultivate 
the same elements in the country-side* As a debater in parliament 
and speaker in public he continuously pointed out the limitations 
and failures of the U.N.P. Togedier with the Marxist members in 
the Opp>o$itiori he inanagetl to place the U.N.P. in a defensive pos¬ 
ture. 

In t955t language and communal issues came to play an increas* 
ingly important part in the Sri Lanka Freedom Party^s program. 
Mr. Bandaranaike more openly courted the support of the Sinhalese 
majority by pressing the case for making Sinhalese the sole oflicinl 
language. Sinhalese fears of Tamils were reawakened, Mr. Banda- 
ranaike's opponents were made out to be friends of ^he Tamils or 
dominated by Christians. The fires of communal and religious con¬ 
flict were ingenuously fed for short-run political advantage. .\s lead¬ 
ership of the U,N.F. shifted anray from Senanayake hands, the 
ST„F.P. took up with greater enthusiasm rural v-alues and argued 
that the U.NhP. had been corrupted by urban life* and intimate 
association with Westerners and Chruitiam. As a new General Elec¬ 
tion for 1956 became evident, the S.L.F.P, drew Lnio close associa¬ 
tion with a faction of the .Marxists and with vernacular enthusiasts. 
Mr. Bandaranaikc began to endorse the rising movement among 
Buddhisu to reform Ceylon^s society according to die more tradi¬ 
tional religious precepts* an ambition tvhich could not be fulfilled, 
it argued, unless Buddhists gained a greater measure of political 
itiHuence. The 1956 election finally projected Mr. Bandaranaike into 
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the Prime Ministership and gave the S.L.F.P. staht^m, who had 
stayed with Mn Bandaranaike, cabinet positions they had not had 
before. It also gave the few members of the non-Communist Marxist 
Left, ivho had collaborated ivith liiin, two important portfolios, 

C- THE NON-COMMON 1ST LEFT AND THE CO^tMUNIST PARTY 

I. History of disunily. Jn the first Parliament the U.N.P. faced 
a divided Opposition of three Marxist parties: the Lanka Sama 
Samaja (L.S.S.P.). the oldest party on the island, founded in 19351 
a short-lived Bolshevik-Leninist Party related to the B.L.P. of India; 
and a small Communist party. Nearly all the leaders of these three 
Marxist parties had been active in Left polities on the island from 
the early thirties. With tlie exception of Philip Gunawardena, they 
had become imbued ivith Marxism in their student days in London. 
Mr. Philip Gunawardena tvas the then doyen, having learned his 
Marxism in the United States at the Univetsity of Wisconsin and 
in New York, where he had been active in the Socialist tnovement 
in die 1920's. He went to England in 1928 and there met Harry 
PoUtt, Palme Dutt, and otfiers of the British Communist party. 
Other Ceylonese were studying at the time at the London School 
of Economics; outstanding among them were: N. M. Perera, Colvin 
R. de Silva, Leslie Goonew'ardcne. and Dr, S, A. Wickremasinghe.** 
All of these men tvere low-country Sinhalese, and all of them were 
able to finance an expensive foreign education. They met together 
in study circles and developed a general tine of thought whose eco¬ 
nomic philosophy was vaguely socialist and tvhose political credo 
was to viTest Ceylon from British political and economic control. 

They were at the center of the “capitalist world" during its worst 
period of economic depression, at a time when nationalist move¬ 
ments in the colonies were gathering momentum. The writings of 
Marx and Engels, and Lenin's writings on “Imperialism," gave 
Lenin's creation in Russia a moral rightness and a special relevance 
to the rising "colonial*’ peoples of South Asia. The steadily expand¬ 
ing economy of the Soviet Union contrasted markedly with the 
stagnation of depression-ridden Britain and the United States in 
the early 1930*8. Harold Laski's brilliant fluency amazed and charmed 
them. His Marxist analysis and collectivist prescriptions, wrhich were 

»Dr. Ferfra has said diit ibc (hw mtn who mts^t him during hit life- 
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never brought into real haotiony with his fundamentally liberal 
democratic faith, affected them profoundly. A study of their public 
Statements in die 1950*5 suggests that these earlier emotional and 
intellectual experiences made a decisive impression on them* 

They returned to Ceylon in the early 1950*5 and formed their 
first organi/aiton,^ the Suriya Mai or "Sunflower Movement/^ The 
sunflower symb<>lized their hostility to tlie British ruler whose "'pop 
py-movement" raised money for veterans of W^orld War 1 . Their 
early activities were largely propagandist, but a serious malaria epb 
demic in 1934-35 Suriya Mai organization its opportunity 

to work ivith dedication to aid the fever vtctims. The beginning of 
Dr^ Nh. M. Perera's political career is still attributed to his care for 
the Ceylonese workers during this epidemic. 

The Lanka Sama Samaja Parly was officiaJly launched in 1935* 
Independence was its first plank, socialism the second, including 
^^state ownei^hip of the means of production/' In tJie 1936 elections 
Philip Gunawnrdena and Dr. N. M, Ferera Avere elected to the State 
Council/® From 1936 to 1939 ivas a period of growthp although the 
party organization developed few organized links with the working 
class/^ It could claim some credit for it 5 agitation for free meals 
for children in schools and for the formation of the Estate Workers 
Unionp but it was not yet a force capable of influencing mtional 
politics.^* 

In most countries^ when the Naxi-Soviet Pact precipitated a pro¬ 
found split in Left parties, it ivas usually the Stalinists who ejected 
the non-Stalinists from the Communist party; in Ceylon it ivas the 
Stalinists who were expelled! Even while the students were meeting 
in London, a iew known as the "T'* group socnetitnes tnei separately 
to study the writings of Trotsky in more detail. Mr. Philip Guna- 
Avardena and Dr* N. M. Perera and others came to believe that 
Stalin wras betraying Lenin and the Revolution. As they saw it, the 
Soviet State, originally a Avorkers" and peasants* government, was 
now controlled by an oppressive SuHnst bureaucracy. In ihe late 
thirties in Ceylon, tliose of the "T” Group dominated the L.S.S.P. 

wDr. Wlc^TFmasiDgttc and Leslie Gwnewardcnc Iwl riicir scars. Or. W'lckretiiasiiiglie 
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and in iggg, when Dr. Wickremasidglic pressed ihe L.S,ii.P. to al- 
liliate with the Third International, they refused to do so. The Nazi- 
Soviet Pact of August >939 precipitated a vigorous intraparty de¬ 
bate, but the bulk of the leaders remained opposed to affiliation. 
Tiie minority were ejected, including four members of tlic Execu¬ 
tive Committee and roughly to per cent of the party membeiship. 

The leadership of the L.S.S.P, argued that no affiliation was pos¬ 
sible, since each national Communist party within the Third In¬ 
ternational had to subordinate its policy to the foreign policy needs 
of die Soviet Union. Overnight switches of fundamental policy lines 
left the workers confused and revealed the suljservience of the 
Communist party to Moscow,'* They reaffirmed their solidarity with 
the Soviet Union, "the first worker's state,” tliough they dissociated 
themselves from Stalin's regime. 

Events in World War It led to overnight switches for the Com¬ 
munist party: when Russia was attacked by the Nazis in 1941. the 
Communist party had to change from a policy of opposing the Brit¬ 
ish war effort to full cooperation with the British. For its part, the 
I,,S,S.P. regarded the war as an imperialist war and adhered to its 
fundamental policy of “revolutionary defeatism," i.e., opposing the 
British war effort in order to further the revolution in Great Britain. 
The L.,S,S.P, was therefore banned in Ceylon and its leaders were 
arrested. Eventually in 1942, Dr. N. M. Perera, Colvin R. de Silva, 
Philip Gunawardena, and Edmund Samarakkody escaped to India 
where they strengthened the Indian-Bolshevik Leninist Party and 
remained in hiding for most of the war period. The L.S.S.P- in 
Ceylon emerged from World War 11 with its organization disrupted 
and its union ba.se diminished. Many unionized estate laborers went 
over to the Ceylon Indian Congress. But its leaders could claim 
for themselves an unusual asset in Ceylonese politics — a myth of 
heroic sacrifice in the sirnggle. With the exception of those arrested 
at the time of the riots in 1915. which gave nation-wide stature to 
such men as D. S. Senanayake, s imially no Ceylonese leaders have 
been jailed for their activities. The leaders of the V.L.S.S.P. and 
the N.L.S.S.P. can make such a claim, and the party rank and file 
can romanticize the days of the clandestine struggle. This mys¬ 
tique has a particular appeal for the younger intelligentsia, though 
it is losing its political utility as World War II rwredes into history. 

♦• For iitiiAnw, I,. QoofWKnuIcnc. Tftt Third tnifmational CondernttfA (Colombo, 
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After tlie 1940 split in the L.S.S.P. %vlien die Stalinist group was 
ejectedi the followers of Dr* Wickrernasinglie formed the United 
Socialist Party in 1941* which became tlie Ceylon Communist party 
in July 1943^ Dr. Wicktemasinghe became president and Pieter 
Keuneman* a former president of the Cambridge UnioUt its secre- 
t^^.g^neral. TJie Communist party^s policy was full cooperation with 
the British in an anti-Fascist People's Front during the war. They 
aided the British war effort on the basis of a ^TJtiitcd-Front-froTn- 
Above” tactical line discouraging strikes and urging greater pro¬ 
ductivity. They used their wartime opportunities to develop a party 
organization and liad some success in taking over selected pc^rt and 
transport unions hitherto organized by the L.S.S.P. 

The L.S.S.P/s years of proscription not only prevented tlie party 
from open action, but party leaders became adept at the nice tlieo- 
ret teal points and different shadings of argumentation. When its 
leaders were released from prison in 1945^ a new split occurred: 
the (action led by Colvin R. de Sili'^a became the Bolshevik-Lenin- 
ist Party, ivhich won five seats in the first General Election* Dr. 
de Silva is a brilliant lawyer and one of the principat propagandists 
and party theoreticians.** In 1950 the largely personal difficulties 
that precipitated the 1945 split w^ere resolved, and Colvin R. de Silva 
and several members of his group were drawn back into the I..S.S.P. 
But Philip Guna^vardenan who had remained with Dr. Perera in 
the L.S.S.P*. did not approve of taking back some of the more inde~ 
pendent intellectuals, and he himself departed. Thus one rift in the 
Left was repaired, but another occurred immediately. The lai^er 
segment, under the leadership of Dn Perera, then came to be know^n 
as the Nava (New) Lanka Sama Samaja Party or N.L.S*S,P. 

Mr. Philip Gnnatvardetia took with him several of the younger 
L.S.S.P. stalwarts and formed the V^iplavakari (Revolutionary) l^nka 
Sama Samaja Party or \^L.S.S.P. In ilie 1952 elections, the VX.S.S.P. 
and the Communist party formed a United Front* contesied ig seats 
in Parliament and won 4. The N-L,S.S.P. conicstcd 39 and won g. 
Efforts to draw the N.l..S,S.P. together tvith the Communist party, 
or with the temporary combined front of the Communist party and 
Mr* Philip Gunawatdena's group, all failed. Negotiatiojis between 
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the two were undertaken periodically, particuhirly in 1953. How¬ 
ever, as a condition for unity, the Communist party refused to allow 
the N,L.S.S.P. to continue to criticize the Soviet, Chinese, or eastern 
European governments or Communist pnies anyivhere—a key cle¬ 
ment hitherto in N.L.S.S.P. polemics. For its part, the N.L.S.S.P, sus¬ 
pected the Communist party of seeking a "United Front" in order 
to absorb or "take over" the N.L.S.S.P,*' 

Shortly after the 1952 election, Mr. Philip Gunawardena of the 
V.L.S.S.P. broke from liis United Front with the Communists and 
in 1956 joined with Mr. Bandaranaike's party to fight the General 
EleGtion. He and his followers gained hve scats and, for the first 
time in Ceylon's history, a leader from the Left entered tiie cabinet. 
He received the portfolio of Food and Agriculture and a close as¬ 
sociate. the younger P, H. William Silva, became Minister of In¬ 
dustries and Fisheries, Another former member of the L S.S.P., Mr. 
T, B. Subasinghe, became Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Defense and Externa] Affairs. Thus members or former members 
of the Left parties achieved cabinet tank—not tliroiigh a concerted 
working class movement, but by means of one faction associating 
svith a self-styled Socialist party that rode to power on largely na- 
tionalijt and Teligious issues.^* 

Although the number of seats which the principal Marxist groups 
have contested among themselves has been small, their antipathy 
to one another has worked against them in die eyes of tlie uncom¬ 
mitted voter." Despite this competition, in 1947 they surprised the 
U-N.P. by winning together 18 per cent of die seats, although the 
party with the largest number of seats, the L.S.S.P,. had been il- 
legal until only two years before the election, in the 195s election, fob 
lowing die death of D, S. Senanayake, the Marxists won only 13 
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dcnouig a common (land on many inuct. Ewh assetted ibat tlie othErt tank and Die 
vae milled by a group o( lelf-jwkinB politidaw who rtfuied 10 tirk their pod lion* 
o( prominence for the sake of working clasi unity, For an otample oE ilie^niiv" 
j^lemics. *ce Leihe Coonewardetic, TniitkyUm and Staliaum 

(Cetoiubo. 1954) m contrail 10 P, Keuneman, r/.e Figkl far Ufi Unity (a>teral». 
* 9,5 ^ J ■■ 

1* Sec Chapter n tor 1 detailed dbeusiDn of the 193S Genriul Ektiion 

probab^ that at least three conuituende, \mt to the Left beciii* 
of conniet between Comniuniit candidates on the one hand and tboie of the LSJ P 
ami B.L,P. on the oAer. Jenai,^. --The Ceylon Genetaf Eleet^of 
Uawtmty of Cry ton Jtei-ietv, u. j (July pp, ijj.igg. 
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per cent. In the 1956 elections, they majiaged a considerable degree 
of cooperation, contesting only two electorates between themselves 
and gained neatly 25 per cent of Lite seats. A variety of factors were 
at work in the 1956 elections, and die large percentage may be 
somewhat deceptive. For ocample, less than a year later, in die 1957 
Municipal FJectiom the N.L.S.S.F, and Communist patty experi¬ 
enced such a serious setback tliat even Dr. N. M. Perera lost his 
seat on the Colombo Municipal Council.** 

a. Lfi^dership and joureej of strength. The sources of strength of 
the three ^fan£Lst parties, until recent years, were much the same. 
At the top of each have been upjier middle-class intellectuals from 
tvelhto-do bimilies. Each one of the leading figures in these parties 
owes his repeated return to parliament in some degree to the re* 
spected position of his fimily in the districts in which he runs. This 
is true for instance of Dr. Wickremasinghe in Akuressa, \fr. Pieter 
Keuneraan in Colombo, Mr, Pliilip Gunawardena in Avissawella* 
Dr. N. M. Perera in Rut^'anwella, Mr. J. C. T, Kotelawala in 
BaduMa, and Mn H* William Silva in Ambalangoda-Balapitiya.** 
The position of these men, and a few others with similar back- 
grounds, is sTrengthened by the fiict that they step out of their ex¬ 
pected class or social status roles to be friendly with the people and 
treat them as equals. They receive double credit for this precisely 

Perrrt hAd bwn tending (hi* want far some yean. The wife of ihe 

CommunnE party Intdcr abto lest. 

it I* said, would gain a seat dcipilc his party Label. He was 
disqualiEcd on an cleCtJan |ic[llJOCi aE one lime and hu brolhcr ran as an independcm 
in hia smd, joining ihe ConiEnunisi parly after he cnicted pirljatiicnc In the 
eletiioti hii BHmli'b&Tn wife ran for him and waj cIcCErd. 

Mr. Keuneman is I he son of a PiiLsnc J udgej a wi^lthy burgher who gave his son 
^'ihc heat of eierii'iiiing.^ t>capiEc his social skills and his ability to meet “Ebe best 
sodciy" as a social cquaJ, of all Ehe :^ta^(;rits he has perhaps beat idcirtilied himself 
as a ^fricTid of the people.” 

Mt. PhiLLp Gu Eiawandcrva is tinni a low-couniry landed family. SevetaJ oI hit rcla- 
livcs have also been active in Left politics. 

l>r. N, M, Fercra is the ion of a wealthy landowning farnily who has been more 
skillful than same of his Other LcCt calleaguci in managing more than a thousand 
acres of rubber to good advantage- He is an expert on BriElflh parUzmenlajy practice 
and is perhaps ihe mosi liuisieni of all parlianieiiunans I hat these oonventions be 
adhererl lo foi the benefit of alL especially ihe rninqnly parties. HU economic etriidi- 
Uoii U widely rapecled^ 

J. C. T. Kotclawala Is ilie scion of a low-country family which has been inn ucn list 
in an up-country tea district for scleral gencmtioni. VdttfS art said to pay traditional 
feudal defdence 10 him befort they vote, despite Ehe fact that he has Iwen an out¬ 
spoken critic of feudal land and lodal remnanif in Ceylon. 

P. H. Wniksm Silva is the son of a wealthy prorcssioual and land-owtiing EamlLy who 
studied in Lcndnn finm 1^^55-40. 
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because tliey come Fiom “good" families. No doubt this is a uaning 
asset, but for these first and, to a certain extent, second generation 
Marxists, their personal influence and followings arc partly derived 
from this traditional influence base. 

The leaders of the Marxist parties have a growing reputation as 
the only political leaders who understand economtes-^a claim which 
they have not been hesitant in making about themselves. In Ceylon, 
as in other countries in the East, ilie esoteric academic specialist— 
the Oriental scholar or Doctor of History or Economics from Lon¬ 
don—receives a deference wholly unfiimiliar to the American scene. 
When Dr. N. M. Perera analyzes one of Ceylon’s economic problems, 
he receives an immediate hearing far beyond his party’s ranks. In 
contrast to die occasional words of caution issuing from the business 
community, the Marxists have an elaborate diagnosis of today's needs 
and project a promising future of industrialization and a diversified 
economy, A self-propelling growth, sparked by the energetic and ex¬ 
perimenting entrepreneur of Western political economy and eco¬ 
nomic analysis, does not now exist as an alternative. There is no 

body of non-Marxist economic doctrine which provides a similar 
■appeal. 

Enthusiastic intellectuals have l>een an important source of 
strength for these parties. Education has gradually alienated them 
from ilicir family associations unless the family was of the educated. 
Westernized elite. In a society that still puts great emphasis on defer¬ 
ence to age when these young men think they can solve the problems 
of the day. few older people take them seriously and there U no 
opportunity to experiment with responsibility in their homes, their 
schools, or at the university. Their liberal arts education has made 
them keenly atvare of the discrepancy between the social, economic 
and political reality and the ideal defined in the democratic or 
communist West. 

To many. Marxism appears more applicable to Ceylon’s society 
than to America's. Class distances and rigidities are marked; the 
intermediary middle class is small; the few wealthy live well; tlie 
many poor do not. High profit margins withdrawn from the estate 
and commercial sectors employing hands at very low pay invite the 
identification of profit with exploitation. Marxism's prescription of 
"industrialization” is appealing, for it promises modernization, eco¬ 
nomic “independence," and a rising standard of living for all.Vhe 
ideological content of Marxist shop talk provides concepts that 
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readily identify the heroes and villains of local politics. Nfanipulating 
the concepts opens new mtelleciiial horizons to many and receives 
the ready recognition accorded to verbal facility and intellectual 
agility. 

The intensity of group competition between followers of the 
Trotskyists and the Communist party at the University of Ceylon 
suggest that social needs as much as ideological issues may be at 
stake. In societies that are emerging from the traditionah family- 
bound social system, there are feiv indigenous organized outlets such 
as Boy Scouts, sports clubs, debating societies.* The monastic em¬ 
phasis in Buddhism has retarded the development of a network of 
Buddhist youth organizations with their own sports programs and 
social activities. Hence, political parties of the Left, which make a 
particular point of combining meaningful social activity with their 
political organization, provide an important substitute for the intri¬ 
cate network of family-dehned relationships which the student leaves 
behind when he goes to the university. Similarly, party agitational 
activities in strikes, public demonstrations, or speeclies provide analo¬ 
gous social purpose to uprooted young men in the city. This is par¬ 
ticularly true among the lower middle classes and clerks, who cannot 
afford club memberships and whose living conditions cut them off 
most effectively from wider family connections. The NX.S.S,P. lead¬ 
ers have not ignored this aspect of the party’s potential appeal. May 
Day celebrations arc marked by bicycle races and other sports events, 
and the members of both the N.L.S.S.P. and the Communist party 
attest to the inclusive social relationships that come to center around 
party activities. 

Hitherto, the proportion of young people who hold revolutionary 
convictions after leaving the University has probably been smalL 
The working conditions, the skills required, and the social and eco¬ 
nomic scene being commented upon appear to encourage the con¬ 
tinued use of Marxian concepts in journalism more than in most other 
fields. This gives public debate In the press a distinctively Marxist 
cast, particularly when economic policy Is In question. The "Marx¬ 
ism" in question is often of a moderate variety. For example, among 
many government servants, publicists, professional groups, and busi¬ 
nessmen there seems to be a fairly solid conviction diat there w'ould 
be little difference between an N.L.S.S.P. government led by the 
"Trotskyist" Dr. N. M. Pereia and the British Lalwiir Party, It was 

O. A. Ruitaw, fialilifs and in (itf AVrtr Kait, p, jj. 
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tlie Labour govemiueni in BritaiUp self-styled socialist^ based on a 
wide trade union movement^ which proved humane and liberal. The 
Labour government gave independence to six hundred million Asians, 
and its pro^m of nationalizing key industries in Britain did not 
affect civil liberties materially or tlie right of anti-government prties 
to protest. Moreover, many years of N.L.S.S.P. polemic against the 
excesses of Sualin's regime gave the N.L.S.S.P. an aura of being a 
democratic socialist party very much like the British Labour Party* 

PersonaJ factors also enter into tlie appeal of the Iveft parties for 
Ceylonese intellectuals. Everj^one knows Dr, N. M* Perera^ and Dr. 
Colvin R. de Silva is a popular colleague in the court buildings as 
well as an "old boy" of Royal College, one of the distinguished 
schools on tlie Island. Dr. Perera^ as Mayor of Colombo in the early 
1950's, showed hiirnself an able and serious administrator whose term 
of office contrasted most favorably whh the largely ceremonial ap¬ 
proach of other mayors. The Communist party can make no such 
claim to Western: democratic respectability as the Troiskyite 
NX.S.S*P- But its suave and personable spokesman, Mr, Pieter Keune^ 
man, and its President, Dr. S. A. Wickremasinghe^ have botli been 
successful in overcoming iheir upper middle-class backgrounds and 
arc known among ihe mass voters as friends of the people." At the 
same time, there is a tendency among the influential people not to 
take their political talk too seriously. Everyone realizes that politi¬ 
cians must make speeches, and their public polemics regarding the 
"class struggle," "diciatorship of the proletariat," and so on are often 
dismissed as mere words* 

As in many other countries of South and Soutbea$t Asia, political 
parties have been organized before the development of a strong trade 
union movement. The Marxist parties, as was to be expected, have 
sought to insure their own "mass base," and to "forge links ^vith the 
masses” through organizing party-controlled iiniom. The challenge 
of drawing workers away from an organizing rival appears to be 
more stimulating, to call for greater organizing efforts, and prompter 
attention to workers' grievances than occurs when there is no com¬ 
petitor. Unfortunately, however, politically inspired compeiition 
does more harm than gootl to the labor movement as a w^hole,^^ 
In some areas of the economy, there may be as many as three different 
unions representing essentially die same laboring interests, but com- 

ii CornmcfiiBof VictedT Feailicr, Briiiib iradc umon oirgaiiJi£r, O^jtfnwf* Felim^ 

*17 u. 1957. 
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peting with each other for party followers. In the port o£ Colombop 
for examplei where 5ome S to 10,000 workers are employed, there 
have been three principal mtions. The All-Ceylon Harbour and 
Dock Workers Unmn, under the leadership of Mr. Philip Cuna- 
vrardena, has, since 1946, been successfully fighting the Conimutust- 
dominated Colombo Harbour Workers Union, More recently, fob 
lo^ving Mr. Guna\rardena's break with the Lanka Sama Samaja 
Party, Dr^ M. Perera has developed die rival United Pori Workers 
Union.*^ Control of the port of Colombo is the coveted labor 
for the party that controls the harbor workers could effectively hold 
the country to ransom should the political situation become ripe fox 
such uninhibiEed pressure. There have been real grievance about 
the quality of free midday meals, pay scalcs> and hour^ of work. The 
longshoremen have sometimes had to work around the clock on 
ahem ate and eT.en consecutive days.** Basic pay has risen consider¬ 
ably since independence, but time and a-half for stevedores working 
overtime is a relatively recent innoii^tion. Occasional strikes were 
justified, but jurisdictional quarrels and strike irregularities became 
so frequent and flagrant that in November 1956 the govemment de¬ 
clared the port an “essential service,*' and strikes could tlierefore not 
take place until 21 days after the declaration of intent to strike. In 
the fall and winter of 1957, strikes were even more numerous and 
serious. The port was running at less tiian onen^uarter capacity tor 
several months; ships were avoiding Colombo and unloading, in¬ 
stead, at much less well equipped South Indian porta.** In August 
1958 the port was nationalized. Serious strikes persisted as unions 
tested the government's determination, and by December long 
queues o£ ships remained anchored outside the harbor* The record 
ill 1959 w'as no better* 

Similar but less dramatic strife is found in the engineering, metaL 

42 OUier but au^iegic har]>or unions are the Tally Clerki Unioii and Colombo 
Hirbonr Boalinfn'a Utlion. 

« “These arc imtanon ot an attitude of thoughllosnos which Undfd to affect 
the mood ol the dock labourer advcnely and has Caubrd him lo be misled; mure cadly 
by irouble^iuakm," Report of ihe Commission of in^mry on the IVorting of iht 
Cumrnrmdl Sector of the Pori of Getomho (ScuiouaJ Taper u~c^57). p, 9> 

iiAn American rc^det sikuuld iiot forget the juriidiedaiuil iliipuies and wild-ciu 
fttrikea thil have Ued up New York ur Wat Co»t harbors during rencni yeaii„ Thm 
ii a diHerrunr. hoWd^er. for th™ slxikis are nut linked to a pohtical pariy and ill 
d«i[« 10 ietk Control of the c]ounU 7 'i government. W'fih bui few cxcepliocu ihcy are 
directed toward harbor ihujcs and the gravy ffom tliakedovui^ dieniual control oE the 
country '1 poliltcal Isfo ii nUl id queftion. 
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working, transport, and otlier industries.^* When rival unions com¬ 
bine, they can wield great power in key spou. particularly in the 
Western and Southern Provinces. This rvas demonstrated in 1953. 
when a widespread popular grievance over the cost of living was 
utiltjed to call an extensive work stoppage or "hartal." With the end 
o£ governraent subsidy on rice, the price o£ rice—the key staple in 
every household^rose three times overnight, provoking a wide¬ 
spread protest. Through agreement bettveen the Marxist parties and 
with the tacit approval oE tiie S.L.F.P., railway workshops, transport, 
communications, and harbor workers and sections of the government 
clerical staff wrent out on a day-long work stoppage. Commuters could 
not get to their jobs, and services dependent on road and rail trans¬ 
port were interrupted. The bulk oE employees stopped w'ork and 
disorders became widespread. Tardy but draconian steps by tlie 
police resulted in the death oE ten people.** 

The largest single "trade" in Ceylon is the estate wot kers'—mostly 
in tea and rubber. In 1958, there ufere nearly 285,000 workers in 
tw'o principal estate workers' unions that had not been adjuncts of 
political parties. Of tlie Marxist parties, the NX.S.S.P. claimed 70,000 
and the Communist party, 12,000. In all, over 360.000 estate workers 
ivere claimed by different unions. 

The geographical distribution of Marxist sircngth shows a well- 
defined concentration in the Western and Southern Provinces and 
the western part of Sabarag^mutva. The map on page 137 shows the 
constituencies won by Marxist parties in 1947. 1952. and 1956. Seen 
geographically. 1952 was an aberration but 1957 reasserted the pat¬ 
tern of 1947 with an important increase in Marxist strength. It is 
significant that the corridor of Left strengtli that rutis inland toward 
Kandy follows generally the main arteries of communication from 
Colombo to die interior. 

In a fundamental sense, the areas of Marxist strength are tlie most 
Westernized. They have been in touch with the outside world longer 
than any other regions. Decades of accessibility, of relatively easy 
movement to and from Colombo, of the penetration into the sur¬ 
rounding countryside of urban customs, and tlie cash and contract 
basis of relationships have transformed these areas more than the 

4* In tbc &uiiitnn of for imtante, oiie large metiil-wDrkm^^ ihop in ColiMubo 
was tied up for ilx dsys before ibr utikm leader—a lejilLn^ political figure—could 
define the labor Isne for which the imSce prcaumalily had been allctS, 

iflThe Marais-ta dainied Iwcniy had been killed while of&cial repoiES insulcd no 
IrtOTC than len. lluwJi' o/ V. 15, C. 593, 1*07, 
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Others. Educational statistics show a significantly higher proportion 
of children in school in the W^tem and Southern and Sabaxaga- 
muwa Provinces than elsewhere." The only exception is Northern 
Province, which is traditionally highly literate^ but tor religious and 
other reasonsp generally resistant to Marxist organizational work.** 
Although Western Province contains about 25 per cent of the island's 
populaiion, it buys 75 per cent of the island^s neivspapers. Automo¬ 
bile registration is also proportionately liigher in that province, and 
there are other indications of social mobility. The total picture is one 
in which new demands have been created as city customs penetrate the 
countryside and actual incomes and development have not kept pace 
with rising expectations. Equally importantp in these areas the quasi- 
feudal village net^vork of familbl relationships and mutual responsi¬ 
bilities has been undermined by die urbanizing developments. The 
subjective comfort of d^e all-embracing family system no longer 
exists in these districts; and a cash-based livelihood leaves little room 
for taking in a relative who is temporarily dowm on his luck. In the 
Western and Soiithern Provinces, too, the mobiUty of persons and 
ideas has more clearly revealed die contrasts between the wealthy^ 
living a conspicuously comfortable life, and the rest. Social inequality 
conflicts more sharply with mtxlem egalitarian ideas, but in tlie up- 
country districts, where the feudal network still prevails to a greater 
degrccp tJie legitimacy of the stark contrast has not yet been chah 
Icngcd. 

The political imponance of the Christian (mostly Catholic) cle¬ 
ment in Western Province h dilScult to assess. Christian educational 
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and organizational modes have coniribuied to a weakening of the tra¬ 
ditional family system and to a sharpened awareness of the contrast 
between the social ideal and social reality. This has no doubt aided 
the Left parties, In North-Western Province, where the Christian 
minority is also extensive, Catholic organization has been firm since 
Portuguese times. British influence has not disturbed, and urbaniza¬ 
tion has not gone far among, the fishermen, small coconut holders, 
and workers who form the Christian minority.** The Marxist parties 
have therefore made less progress here than in Western Province, 
Apart from the Tamil areas of the north and east, Buddhists form 
a majority in all but three coitstitucncies of Western Province. How¬ 
ever, in the face of the superior oiganization and wealth of the 
Catholic Church along the coast, many Buddhists feel that they are 
a minority community. Hence, anti-CathoIic attacks by Marxist 
parties are likely to draw Buddhist votes in the low country, even 
though the Marxist parties are fundamentally antireligious and 
basically critical of the “obscurantism” and “conservaiism" of Bud¬ 
dhist thought. It is possible that the Marxists may have drawn as 
many votes from Buddhists as from Christians in the lotv country. 
The situation is therefore not an exact parallel to Travancore-Cochin, 
but there are no doubt fundamental similarities. 

Caste status plays a certain part in Marxist strength in the Western 
and Southern Provinces, although the Left parties explicitly repudi¬ 
ate caste as a “feudal remnant.” Members of non-Goyigama castes 
are more numerous in the Western and Southern Provinces than in 
most of the other Sinhalese areas. Unlike lower caste groups else¬ 
where, these coastal groups have been able to gain enough wealth 
and education to go into professional and business careers and to 
express in effective action certain caste resentments that have nothing 
to do with party ideology. Though not the only outlet for these 
resentments, the Marxist parties are the principal parties of protest 
in coastal communities and have, no doubt, diatm support on caste 
grounds,** 

Apart from the tea and rubber estate areas, die bulk of the wage 
earners are in the Western and Southern Provinces and it is therefore 
to be expected that these provinces constitute the areas to whicJi the 
Marxists tvould be most naturally drawn. On the other hand. It (s 

** 111 Weicern Provmesc, ChrUiiiJ« repMttii 17 per «nt of iht populaiiDii, in Hortb- 
Wasmi 16 per crnl wi4 in Nordiem 14 pti cenL 
fle For gra-icr dci^l see Biycc Ryaii, Cojlif in Modern Cryhn, pp. 199^-100, 
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well not to overlook other more pei^nal or or^nizational factors 
bchuid ihc concentration oE Marxist strength. It is precisely in these 
coastal belt areas that the Marxists have made their most intensive 
organizational drive. With few exceptions, the leaders who went to 
London were from these areas where their Eamilies tvere long rest' 
dent. Their natural strength, apart from ideology or party, lay along 
the coast. Marxist parties have attempted greater organization in 
depth than the otlier parties, and these areas with tlieir better tin ns- 
port, easier accessibility to Colombo, greater literacy, and easier access 
to propaganda and other types of agitation, is'ere the most convenient 
for organizing. 

For all these re*asons, die new delimitation of 1955 will probably 
result in increasing the proportion of Parliamentary seats within the 
reach oE Leftist candidates. 

3. Organhalion. The organization of the l,eft panics seems to be 
similar. Each has a Central Committee, or etjuivalem, which effec* 
lively dominates policy. In the case of the N.L.S.S.P., dte intellectuals 
that lead, such as Dr. Perera, Dr. de Silva, or Mr. Doric dc Souza, 
appear to control more by their intellecttial kudos and talent for 
deflate than by die "iron discipline” for which die Communist party 
Strives. Tliere are, indeed, instances where the rank and file have lieen 
suHiciciuIy resistant to a policy line to induce the leadership to 
change it.** Questions are aired and argued within the party with 
considerable vigor. However, unlike tJie U.N.P, when it was in 
power, these differences are not taken to the public. To the outside 
world, the N.L.S.S,P. presents a united from of mutual solidarity and 
support — an unnsual achievement in Ceylonese politics. Life within 
die N.L.S.S.P, appears to be one of considerable enthusiasm and seri¬ 
ous purpose under respected leadership. It is disciplined, but not rig¬ 
orously so. Tlie N.L.S.S.P. Yotith League in Colombo is tvell organ¬ 
ized and tends to attract lower middle-class clerks in government and 
commercial firms as well as w'orkeis in N.L.S.S.P, unions. 

The Communist party is a "hard" organization. Full-time dedica¬ 
tion is expected of party activists: leisure time outside the party is 
discouraged and those who break with the party have as much diffi¬ 
culty in picking up the threads of normal, disinterested, easygoing 

M As KpoKCil in ibf Timet tif Ceyhn, January 45. jgj*. On icl«!ogi<at and iruw- 
naclonatisi srminds. (he Iwderahlp was repoftcdly in hvor <tt tnx initnigF^tion. Under 
rank and file pressure, the party betame in lavur ot ncstrieied moveinent of Indian 
immigianis. 
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friendship again as tlieir coiinterpam in tlie United States, Britain, 
or France/^ Their loyalty to, and influence fronip the Soviet Union 
is not only obvious but admitted. 

Proceedings of the party congresses of both the NX.S.S.P. and 
the Communist party are not open to the public, but are secret party 
conclaves- It is therefore difficult to know to tvhat extent these parties 
have esoteric policies and private party intentions that diverge con* 
siderably from die publicly announced aims- If the Ceylonese Com¬ 
munist party is at all like its counterparts elsewhere, the private aim 
i$ very different from the publicly announced tactical lines* In the 
absence of public sessions, comparisons are difficult, but according 
to reasonably reliable sources there is corisiderably less genuine dis¬ 
cussion of the party's policy within the Communist party congresses 
dian at N.L.S.S.P. sessions. "Discussion" seems to follow the familiar 
path of leadership expounding the party's line in the convenient 
fonn of agitation themes and slogans. Any ""discussion” is in the 
form of '^resolving of doubts" about the particular line. The line is 
not open to serious challenge from the rank and file* 

It would also appear that loyalties ivithin these parties as ivell as 
in their trade unions are largely based on a personal folloiving for a 
particular leader rather dian out of respect for the institution as 
such. This is symbolized by the common reference to a union as 
"Philip's union" or an individual as "N,Mi"s man." It is the writer's 
impression that the Communist party has been able to transmute this 
personalization to a somewhat greater extent than the N.L.S.S.P. 

Both the Communist pany and the N.L.S.S.P. have made some or¬ 
ganizational efforts in the countryside. Their small membership 
works hard at improving village conditions. Evening meetings are 
called to discuss the problem of improving housing conditions or 
repairing a bridge—praciteal, detailed, and personally important 
issues that draw a gathering. A discussion of village difficulties 
can easily stving into national political talk, and the extent to which 
national is$ues sometimes divert village committees from their im¬ 
mediate responsibilities is striking.®* Youth fellowship groups for 

DKriptions of life in llic party given to llic wntci by former mctntKl? EU^^t 
a close pamllet with account of life in ihc party in ether tmtnftira. See, fqr instance, 
Cabdel Almond, Tfit 0 / Cominunism (I'rmceiOJl, Chip. Iv or A. Koui, 

A Oompfiunbl PcTiy in Aciion, iraru, Rrndall rX>w Haven, or IMillip Srbnick, 

The Weapon fNcw York. 195®), 

tn 19^. for iTiRiznce, the HaodaisiAcLa Urban Council paued a molution cun^ 
ifemning the role ot Fmnife iHlit ttriEain in the Canal (TktL!^. Olbrr txarnplci; trotikl 
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sports and games have also been organized. So far, electoral results 
broin these endeavors liave not been remarkable; for the Marxist 
parties are mainly phenomeria of the coastal belt and their progiain 
designed largely for the urban voters has not been able to enlist 
much of a village following. 

The financial resources of die Marxist parties have been relatively 
limited. The N.L.S.S.P. has been a member of the Fourth Intema- 
tional, a poor organization that can hardly afford to help its constit¬ 
uent elements. The NX.S-S.P, leadeishtp is ivealtJiy and no doubt 
contributes heavily from its own resources.^* It is probable that until 
1957 the Communist party received little outside aid although several 
prominent membeni mamed wealthy British prty members. Never- 
theless Communist party leadership is wealthy, too, and during the 
days of urgent need the Communist party probably subsisted on 
these large personal sources and the small contributions of the rank 
and file. However, since the opening of diplomatic relations and the 
establishment of Russian and Chinese embassies in Ceylon^ the Com¬ 
munist countries have had a greater incentive and easier channels 
for increasing the financial resources available to the Ceylon Coni' 
munist party. 

4* Program. The program of the Marxist parties has been adept 
and insistent in its criticism of the U.N.P, ever since the first in¬ 
dependence Parliament of 1947. Those Marxists remaining in the 
Opposition during the MX.P. regime continued to criticize the gov¬ 
ernment, The lines of parliamentary attack on the governing party, 
draun in 1947, were used over and over again during tiie next nine 
years* 

One of the basic tenets of the NM^ -S ST. was that the government 
could not solve the problems of Ceylon ivithtn the framework of a 
capitalist economy. They attacked the U.N.P. for its corrupt ion, its 
nepotism, and personal patronage; they held the government respon¬ 
sible forgroiving unemployment in the citi^ and landlessness in the 
countryside; they accused tlie governmeni of dictatorial aspirations. 
The N.L.S.S.P. program urged withdrawal from the Commonwealtbp 
abrogation of defense agreements with the British and warned of 


be dlc4 in which competition beiWTctm the Mdnut partin the form ot contiict- 

ing jT^laLuDiH TTg^irding Soiiet foreign policy. 

««Funds for publications and Olgadon come from counclesa imall dcmsicioiu. It 
would appear. ConiHbui ii>iii of csirs sukI oihcT clonoril xrvim comr from upper midiUe 
claw luppcjTtcn and the vohifirary cffctrlft of ihrSr lower middle clasa uttEoniwd lol' 
lowcn. 
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becoming entangled it) the tvar plan^ of Anglo-American imperialists 
against the Soviet Union, China, and their allies. At the same time 
they pressed for mutual friendship pacts with India, Pakistan, North 
Viet Nam, and mainland China. 

On the side of the domestic economy, they promised to confiscate 
and run as government enterprises all estates of over twenty-five acres 
and to national ire the bus system and foreign-otraed banks. They 
would establish a state monopoly of the export and import busi¬ 
nesses. No monthly income should go above Rs. 3,ooo (roughly 
ecjuivalent to $400) and the forty-hour sveek and worker control of 
all industrial establishments should be instituted.*'* 

The Communist party followed a similar program, but with the 
special differences which their interest in the Soviet Union de¬ 
manded, They held the government responsible for tlte "subhuman" 
conditions of peasants and fishermen and for the spread in Ceylon 
of "the uncultured, sub-htiman American ‘culture.'" They sought 
"real independence," i.e. ivithdrawal from the Commonwealth, and 
the abrogation of defense agreements with Britain. Their domestic 
program demanded the nationalization, without compensation, of 
all estates, banks, and factories "belonging to foreigners and their 
Ceylonese collaborators,'' and advocated wage increases and land to 
the landless. They urged that the post of Governor General be abol¬ 
ished, that the senate be abolished, and that the vote should be given 
to everyone over the age of 18.” They, too, were for Swabasha, the 
use of national languages as the official languages instead of English.” 

The parties natuTally differed vehemently regarding the attitude 
to take toward the Soviet Union. The Communists made no reserva¬ 
tions in their adherence to the Moscow line, but the Trotskyist 
N.L.S.S.P. has been as sharply critical of the Russian party line as of 
American or British foreign jjolicy. In this respect, there are close 
affinities between the N.L.S.S.P. and Titoism.” China has been rising 

tolte Cwncirtnlen?, LSS.P. Manifeiio (Colombo, 19^1): Wwrswirdans, "The 
Grnml EleitionS Jn CcylMi, 193*." pp. 119-1*1. Hotdif 9 } RepTarnlativef, V, 1, c. 917- 
951; V. j. t 1S5S-1394! *' ^ itlt-1199' 

**I[ was 3 1 until 1959 when It was lowered to )S. 

« Dr, S. A. WicttcmaJiinghe. Thr Jt’ey Aiiead (ColottitA, 1955), a bo Woiijf of Jitpre- 
*enJaJn?ej. V. lo, d *17; i95» >iBSr V. 13, e, 1853-184*, *)49-*367; Weetawanlaita, J*id„ 

pj>. [Ig-^IVI. 

MThcit dbiinciiDm ’KTxe p4Tt!^llIaT3^ tdaried dynng the aimuhancaiu EgypLian 
and Huttgariad ciiio in the autumn oE 195^. Ttic Cemmynist piuty idypicd Lhc 
Sloww line threughDut while thr Kl.SS.Vr Wd the Hyng^an evtnu an abjcci 
Icraon in what happedt lo i^dnirlea that heenmr fttibjecled te "Soviet buTeaucratic 
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in importance in Asia and a response to the Chinese party and state 
has b^ome imperative. Thus far, tite Communist party has been 
the principal public admirer of Communist China, and the N.L.S.S.P. 
has been somewhat cautious in its references to China. The Hun¬ 
garian crisis of 1956 provoked bitter criticism from the Trotskyist 
leader but the Communist party leader accepted Moscow's interpre¬ 
tation from the beginning. 

On fundamental constitutional issues, the Marxist parties have 
been ambiguous. Both the Communist party and the Trotskyist 
N.L.S,S.P. are clearly prepared to manipulate ^‘democratic forms" 
and employ the parliamentary platform to "raise die political con¬ 
sciousness" of tire people and to press fonvard toward power. Dr, Pe- 
rera himself is perhaps the best informed M.P. on parliamentary con¬ 
ventions and democraiic practice. He contends that his conception 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat includes the notions of multi¬ 
party competition for votes, the existence of an unfettered political 
opposition, and, like the Britisli Labour Party, if the majority of the 
voters reject die N.L.S.S.P.. it will step down. Although the N.L.S.S.P, 
does not accept the notion of the "seizure of power," "the class 
struggle” is still indispensable as a basis for progress to^vard social¬ 
ism.** It is doubtful whether the odier leading members of the 
N.L.S.S.P. entirely agree with Dr. Perera's liberal political principles. 
The Communist party has made no such concessions to traditional 
democratic practice. But it has been following a line closely parallel¬ 
ing that of the Indian Communist party, arguing for a broad coali¬ 
tion of all national forces in favor of "real independence from eco¬ 
nomic domination by the Western imperialists” and "for peace."*® 

Thus far the Marxists have preempted the field of public economic 
debate in Ceylon. They Jiave faith in the congenial idea of directing 
the economic and social development of the country througt) the 
government according to a prearranged plan. With the exception 
of those who Joined the M.E.P, coalition in 1956, they iiave avoided 
communal issues, which are issues fundamentally dependent upon 
perpetuating past divisions. Instead, they appear to grasp issues that 

nJlc.” Conipan: Ficter Ln ihc Ctyhn Dnify Xovember 17, wiiti 

RoIXTt GnnawiT^Jcfiii in ihe Daify .V™, Xc^vcttlbcr 13, 1936, 

ColvLu R. dc Silva reported m ihc Ceylon Daily Ntu^S, March iS, 1937, 

For an cxcf Iknl dwousion of dcvclQ|iin<?riu in India which show denc patailcia 
wilh the lines aitopEcd hy lJi£ ComnnJflisi party iu Ceylon, Me J. H, Kaill^y^ Mofdttv 
and thr Communiit Parfy tn India ^New York, 195^. The line of the Comninnisl 
party in CeyJart Ii close to that dewibed by Kautsky u ^'Nco-MioiaL'' 
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point to the future. On the other haijd, their perspective is oriented 
toward a redistribution of the existing economic pie rather than 
the expulsion of Ceylon's economy. The arduous efforts necessary 
in a production-oriented economy are seldom <iebated“ac least in 
public. Economic matters are discussed in a vocabulary that is drawn 
from Fabian and Leninist liierature. In ptilitical discussion there is 
almost ritualistic use of the slogans: "nationalization/' and "indus¬ 
trialization." Lending Marjcisis have themselves acknowledged that 
they are so preoccupied ivith their private careers or canstiiuency 
responsibilities that they do not have time to work out detailed eco¬ 
nomic plans of their own. There has been little serious analysis in 
their literature of the practical management of produciion and mar¬ 
keting problems that must be solved regardless of the pattern of 
owncrshipi neither have they attempted a careful analysis of the 
production and social problems peculiar to rural tropical Ceylon.*^ 

D. TAMII, FAItTJf:S 

Chief among other political groups are the Tamil parties, draw^ 
ing their strength from the Ceylon Tamils^ who are heavily concen¬ 
trated on the northern and eastern coasts and in the Western Province 
cities. The more than half a million inhabitants of Northern Prov¬ 
ince are go per cent Ceylon Tamils^ and in Eastern Province slightly 
less than half the 350,000 residents are Tamils. Here 38 per cent are 
Ceylon Moors and another 8 per cent are Sinhalese~aU three com¬ 
munities living closely intermingled. The Jaffna Peninsula is an area 
of highly concentrated population, equipped wiih good schools, and 
a literate and hardivorking population. Its concentration lends itself 
to intensive political organization^ unlike the eastern and Sinhalese 
areas outside Western Province. Professional associations of lawyers^ 
school and college teachers, and doctors liave been the principal 
articulators of political demands until rccentlyj when certain semi- 
industrial and agricultural working class groups have begun to be 

*1 A lew Tmihcr cairtul painphleti have been wrinen hy ihc Cammunlii patty 
deni. Dr. Wktrrmasinghe, particularly Pilling aUcritinn to sail emdon and caning tor 
X4pi<I ittveiitmcnt in mullipurposc projccla ^mitir 1o thoat In Cd-mmunifl China that 
have been widely publtdiectl or in b^ic induiErlcA. They show some effort in the dircc- 
cton dI economic dcvelopmeiic. bui [he ntau political etiemic? ;irc fo dearly idrntxhed 
M the i.illaim of an oLherwiw Icclmipat piece tbai the ailment loss K>m€ of In 
flirengib. The U'oy 4n Ecenomk Tolicy for Ceytan {Coiombo. 1955), Hil earUcr 

pamphlei. The Eetm^tnk Crtni (Cokifiibo, ii » oriented toward ihc foreij^ 

policy tieedi oi the Soiict Utiion and vigorous criUdun ol Ihc ruliof^ U.N.P. j^em- 
rnent thai ii ntntaim virEtially no rccommendatlonn on how ro achieve an expanding 
economy. 
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organized by Marxist parties. Virtually all o£ their political leaders 
as well as those professional men who wort in other parts of the 
island are of the highest cultivator caste. 

Tamil politics arc notable for the intensity and public nature o£ 
personal rivalries as men of local influence contend with one an¬ 
other for the Tamil vote, Tamil politicians, on the whole, have 
been brilliant individualists who have found it diflicult to pool their 
energies and cooperate effectively with one another." Genuine differ¬ 
ences of judgment regarding proper policies have also divided them. 
For the Tamil leaders have been preoccupied with one overriding 
problem—how best to cope with the consequences of the feet that the 
Ceylon Tamil community is a perpetual minority representing only 
11 per cent of the population. After working in relative harmony with 
the Sinhalese during the early days of constitutional reform, when die 
common opponent was the British, the Tamils broke from the Ceylon 
National Congress after the igao Constitution was instituted. As the 
principle of representation by territory rather than by community 
was advanced, the Tamils found themselves less and less enthusiastic 
about the trend of constitutional reforms. They boycotted the first 
elections after die Donoughmore Constitution came into effect, and 
from 193G to 194K there were no Tamils in the ministry. A Tamil 
Congress was founded in 1944 to make sure that new constitutional 
reforms did not injure Tamil political, economic, or cultural interests. 
The Congress pressed the Soulbury Commission to adopt their princi¬ 
ple of * 'balanced representation" by which the minorities together 
would be assured of a number of scats equal to those obtainable by 
the majority. It will be recalled that certain safeguards were included 
in the 1546 Constitution. Weighted voting, a limited "Bill of Rights," 
the establishment of a more apolitical Public Service Commission, 
and the governor general's power to nominate six members of the 
house, for interests not otherwise represented, were all designed in 
part to allay Tamil and other minority fears. 

Mr. Ponnambalam, as President of the Tamil Congress, had pressed 
the proposals for "balanced representation" — the fifty-fifty scheme— 
and was one of the more brilliant, if supple, Tamil politicians. His 
political strength was well consolidated in a detailed ward and pre- 

«iFoir example, in 1547 an IIldcp^^lKlenI Tamil ipent mgre timci during LKc drliate 
od die Address in aitndciTig mcmbcn of ihc Taron Congrcs than In dlK:u»ing the 
Addres itscH R^tscnUtfkftir V, 1, c. 1^151. Or the penmlng polemic 

exchanges between the mcrabcn for Jaffna and Vavuniya* V. 7, t 4B&, etc, 
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cinci organization centered on Jaffna and iu environs. Within the 
Tamil Congress, a second group led by Mr. CheJvanayakam argued 
for a more fundamental revision of Ceylon's constitutional dev'clop- 
ment than there had been since the 1853 Colebrook Reforms first 
brought the whole island under one centralized administration. Mr. 
Chelvanayakam believed that only if Ceylon were organized as a 
Federal State would tlie minority Tamils have su^cient regional 
autonomy to protect their own interests. A marked characteristic of 
political debate in Ceylon is the intense feelings that can be mobil¬ 
ized around proposals that arc left essentially abstract and therefore 
ambiguous. The polemic over "federalism" is an example. Few of 
the proponents of the scheme, for instance, ever troubled to present 
in sufficient detail the economic aspects of the federal "solution" to 
say nothing of delineating tlie specific potvers that might be retained 
by the central government and those that would be devolved upon 
the component states." Lacking sucli precLsion, the proponents had 
to play on the fears of the minority tvhile the Sinlialese opponents 
were left a free hand to allege that Mr. Chelvanayakam's proposal 
would be the first step in the disintegration of Ceylon, In the 1947 
election, both Mr. Ponnambalam and Mr. Chelvanayakam ran to¬ 
gether on the Tamil Congress ticket and won 51 per cent of the votes 
in the Northern and Eastern Provinces; they filled 8 out of g 
seats in Northern Province and i out of ihe 7 in Eastern Province, 

Tamil politics have also been characterized by a greater propensity 
toward independent candidacies than in Sinhalese areas. In 1947, 
one third of all scats contested in Northern Province were won by 
independents. No doubt this reflects the fact that tlie social structure 
is relatively unchanged in the Tamil areas and individuals can de¬ 
pend upon traditional sources of influence that are independent of 
party considerations. 

During tlie premiership of D. S. Senanayake two Tamils were 
drawTi into the Cabinet. One of these, Mr. Suntharalingam, who ran 
on an independent ticket, was a man w'ith manifestly unmatched lo¬ 
cal influence tn the sparsely settled Vavuniya. He resigned from the 
Cabinet in ig-jB when the U.N.P, government pressed its policy of 
defining citizenship in such a tvay as to deprive many Tamil-speaking 
Indian estate workers of the franchise. Mr. G, G, Ponnambalam w'as 
persuaded to join in his place and became Minister of Commerce 

« Ati cjcccpilpn u UvfngsiPti'a pam^ubk-i, Tht Tamiliafu in C^ian and d 

frdErai CdmIilulfpPi (Colombo, H.llr). 
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and Indiutry. There were anxious conclaves over this step of Mr. 
Fonnarnbalam> for he had been an outspoken protagonist of the 
'‘Tamil cause." warning of Sinhalese domination and the demise of 
Tamil rights and Tamil culture. Several Tamils joined the govern¬ 
ment side at the same time but Mr. Chelvanayatam's small but deter¬ 
mined following remained in the Opposition and formed the Federal 
Party shortly thereafter,** 

Aldiough Mr. Ponnambalam, in joining die predominantly Sin¬ 
halese Cabinet, temporarily weakened his oivn organizational fol¬ 
lowing in the Jaffna area and brought doivn upon his head the charge 
of "traitor to the Tamil cause," the fruits of cooperation with the 
Senanapke government began to make themselves felt. Irrigation 
projects, a paper and a cement factory were established in the north. 
Many came to feel diat the United National Party ivas a better de¬ 
fense against "Sinhalese domination" tlian were any of the other 
primarily Sinhalese parties. To be part of a national party gave 
promise of a fruitful participation in national affairs instead of being 
cramped and cribbed in tlie arid and overcrowded Jaffna Peninsula. 

In the 195! election, Mr, Ponnambalam's followers in the Tamil 
Congress fought against Mr. Chelvanayakam's in the Federalist 
Party. Both argued in public that iltey were true defenders of the 
Tamil cause. But Mr. Chelvanayakam saw safety only in a policy of 
confronting die Sinhalese with an intransigent Tamil minority 
whereas Mr. Ponnambalam was, in fact, prepared to cooperate witli 
the Sinlialcse as long as positions of influence were available to 
Tamils, Several leading Tamils even ran directly on the LJ.N.P. 
ticket, arguing that only by working in closely organized cooperation 
ivith the Sinhalese majority could Tamils expect justice and a place 
in Ceylon’s public affairs—the coopetators won the day, lit Northern 
Province, the U.N.P. and Tamil Congress won ,10 per cent of the vote 
and the Federalists only *7 per cent, in Eastern Province the U,N.P. 
itself won 40 per cent and the Federalists only 4 per cent. 

Some argue that Tamil Congress victories were largely a result of 
the "influence” the Congress was able to wield because it held office 
within the Qibinet, and that Uve defeat of die Federalists was not a 
true reflection of Tamil anxieties about Sinhalese dominance. Never¬ 
theless, from the point of view of parliamentary and party politics, 
the rift between Tamil and Sinhalese at the political level appeared 

^ iltwt vf Hrpresfn laiiiMi, V. g. C. 1679- 
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to have been considerably narro^ved, A national party existed that 
gave many Tamils a personal interesE in cooperation, an interest that 
extended to their own followings as much as to themselves. Where 
communal interests were still influencing voting, tt was no doubt 
salutary to have the cooperators rather tJian the parochial receive 
political recognition and satisfaction. 

The collaboration of m^ny Tamib with Sinhalese continued until 
the eve of the 1956 General Election ^vhen the United National Party 
broke its tradition of ititercommnnal cooperation and^ by yielding 
to pressures from the southern pan of tJie island^ adopted a policy 
of advocating Sinhalese as the only state language. This change of 
front on the part of the U.N.P. radically undermined the position of 
those who had sought to cooperate with the Sinhalese* In the 1956 
election, all the Tamils who had tvorked with the U.N.P. were de^ 
feated except for Mr. Ponnambalam. The Federalists under Mr. 
Chelvanayakam returned in great strength, gaining 47 per cent of 
the votes in Northern Province and 33 percent in Eastern Province. 
Although the numerical strengdi in the north was greater^ the swing 
of opinion toward the Federalists was more significant in Eastern 
Province where relationships tvlth the Sinhalese were more sensitive 
because of the new language policy* During 1957 the Federalists con¬ 
tinued to be the principal spokesmen for the Tamils* Through a pol¬ 
icy of extraprliamentary organisation on Gandhist lines, they in* 
dticed the prime minister to agree to a measure of decentralii^ation 
that if implemented tvould give the Ceylon Tamils some assurance 
that their own language and cultural interests would be protected.** 

E. THWr FA^TY SV^^f 

Ceylon parties are like many of their Asian counterparts and 
the parlies of eighteenth- and early nineieenth^entury Britain. 
Like the early “moderates" in India or the post World War II 
A F.P.F.L. in Burma, the two parties that have dominated Ceylon's 
life since independence have been more like coalitions of distin¬ 
guishable political groups than parties. In effect* prominent men 
have been bronght^—or have come—together, draining w'itJt them 
into some degree of intimacy and common effort their own fol¬ 
lowings* These may derive from the traditional standing possessed 
by certain leading families in their districis. Sometimes die asso¬ 
ciated member draws his strength from his presumed capacity to 

For a dclJillcd of bnguagic politus^ m Chapier VII. 
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Sffcak on behalf of a regional bloc of voters, or ethnic, cultural, 
religious, or other groups. 

As in neighboring India or Burma prominent men in all pkoUtical 
parties were from the same separated strata of society — those with 
a Westernued education. More often than not they were men of 
wealth from families tJiat were already aJllucnL enough to provide 
a special education for their sons. It is therefore possible to look 
upon party politics during much of the first decade of independence 
as competition between groups of men In the same social strata, 
each seeking to acquire, at the expense of the others, support of tire 
voters and thereby the legitimate right to rule. Only toward the end 
of the decade of independence was there an extensive recruitment 
of men of different status into prominent party positions. 

Within the dominating parties, tliere was little basic party struc¬ 
ture. The L 1 .N.P. bad a constitution and certain formal institutions, 
but important party problems were not in reality solved by these 
me-ms- Electioti of officers and defining ^rty policy were largely 
the outcome of bargaining between the leaders of the constituent 
groups. For tiie party in potver, the prospect of losing majority 
support in parliament no doubt acted as an important deterrent to 
allowing party differences to go too far. The first U.N.P. govern¬ 
ment, though composed of men of great vigor and of strikingly dif¬ 
ferent personalities, nevertheless retained a good measure of soli¬ 
darity under the dominating personality of the first prime minister. 
The successors were less successful, as personality, age, family, and 
policy differences were more marked. The Opposition itself had 
no incentive totvard unity until just before art electioit w'hen steps 
would be taken toward cementing a coalition out of the disparate 
Opposition splinters. The diversity within the M.E.P. after the 1956 
election placed an almost impossible burden of compromise upon 
the fourth prime minister. Less fimi as a person, he had to compose 
the more diverse, better organized, and more determined interest 
groups that had developed during the decade of independence. 

All the parties, including the Left, revealed the difficulties experi¬ 
enced in Ceylon when individuals of relatively equal standing are 
called upon to cooperate effectively with one another. Struggles for 
the succession marred the U.N,P.; remarkable public disagreements 
over policy and personalities punctuated its rule and that of its 
successor. On the Left the difference’s were cloaked in doctrinal 
niceties, but the same trouble persisted. The role of primus tn/er 
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pares is difficult to fiU. Power and defererice tend to be dmw^n aw'ay 
from the equa]$ into the hands of the outstanding leader* a fact 
whkli makes it all the more important to succeed to his place. 
Disputes between colleagues could often be resolved only by the 
party leader himself. He became the dramatic focus of organiza¬ 
tional loyalty and public interest. 

In all the panics, whoever was conceded to be the leader was 
given a wide scope for policy initiative. The rank and file did not 
presume to have views that counted; by their competition^ memliers 
of the entourage, mcliidmg cabinet colleagues* etmircd that the 
prime minister had the last word. 

In die dominating pardeSp there was an inner circle formed on 
family groundsp or the shared experience of being excluded from 
the inner circle of the opponent^ or by proven loyalty to the party 
leader* On the Left, a London education and being among the 
"founders” appeared to be the prerequisites for leadership. Glian- 
nels for approaching the party inner circle were not clearly defined 
or readily opened. The assumptions of traditional society seemed 
to be reflected in the parties' approach to renewal. Fetv younger 
men could expect opportunities to experiment with responsibility 
or to test their political mettle^ though opposition parties offered 
more scope than the party that brought independence. 

Lacking grass-roots organixation, the dominating parties were more 
than usually dependent on intermediaries bettveen themselves and 
the mass voters. In die case of the these tended to be rela¬ 

tively unorganized, but nevertheless influential district figures* lead¬ 
ing families, or men of traditional standing in the different ethnic 
communities. The S.L.F.P. sought to enlist professional and other 
groups in the countryside of lesser standing. The I^Ft parties sought 
to depenr! upon their own urban labor unions* lower middle-class 
public sen'antSt and educated intelligentsia. Because the ruling par¬ 
ties tverc readily susceptible to interest-group pressures, a brief ex¬ 
amination of these will be necessary. 

It ‘ THE PUBLIC SERVICE AND THE ARMY 

In certain other South and Southeast Asian countries, the prob¬ 
lems of government have been so intricate* or the competition be¬ 
tween political parties and individuals has produced so much po¬ 
litical instability* that the bureaucnic)' lias become the effccuvc 
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center of governmental initiative and the source of fundamental ob¬ 
jectives pursued by ihe state apparains. It is true in Ceylon, too, 
that the bureaucracy contains a much higher level of experts on 
most public issues than the majority of paxliamentaTians. In one 
sense, in Ceylon, too^ the political struggle is carried on on the 
surface of affairs while the business of running the country proceeds 
unobtrusively in the hands of the officials. 

Yet by comparison with her neighborSp Ceylon's bureaucracy does 
not play as dynamic a role in policy definition as in India, for in¬ 
stance. Nor does the army, as in Pakistan, Burmap Indonesia^ and 
Thailand^ have an important role in politics. 

Because of the small size oE the countryp the average parliamen¬ 
tarian can grasp the dimensions of his country's problems without 
defaulting to the bureaucracy. Vast India and divided Pakistan pose 
many more intractable problems to the parliamentarian. There he 
must depend upon the bureaucracy to inEorm him. In Ceylon the 
M.P. can investigate the matter himself. Moreover, experience un¬ 
der the Donoughmore Constitution gave many parliamentarians a 
sense oE competence and understanding, and defined for the parlia¬ 
mentarian an independent, policy-oriented role* The executive com¬ 
mittee system brought to elected Tepresefitatives administrative ex¬ 
perience their counterparts elsewhere did not have. The orderly 
transition to independence favored the infiuence o£ the parliamen¬ 
tarian; national emergency did not foreclose his right to EormuLaie 
and dominate policy. 

The army has remained aloof from politics and has loyally serv'ed 
w^hatever govemmcius the electorate have chosen- Tiie army itself 
is smallp probably not more than 4,500 men at the outside. Less 
than 5 per cent of the govertiment budget goes to defense. Ceylon's 
army has no great tradition of combat, eidier in colonial wars along¬ 
side of BritaiOp as in India and Pakistan; in a national liberation 
effort as in Indonesia; or in guerilla combat against an inrader or 
in suppressing insurrection as in Burma. This is not to say it is 
ineffectuak When it was called out in ihe 1958 communal riots^ 
it promptly mastered the disoiders and reestablished public peace. 
But no recollections of past grand mi^vsions tempt its leadership 
to dominate affairs. Moreover* while its officer corps no doubt has 
that firm disdain for the men of politics that is common to many 
army professionals, they nevertheless have been men deeply imbued 
viith British ideas of the limited place of the military man in public 
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Hfe, If public disorders became frequent and if ihe men of politics 
appear chronically incapable oE effective government, some lead¬ 
ers in the army might become persuaded that they were indispen¬ 
sable in the domestic political arena. But matters would have to 
be dire indeed before this lurking temptation would become a 
political reality. 

Ill • INTEREST GROUPS AND THE PRESS 

A. INTEREST CJtOUPS 

The pattern of interest groups is not well defined and their con¬ 
cerns are not expressed in a stable manner. A group will become 
active as its emotions are stirred, interests challenged, or competi¬ 
tion for leadership brings on a temporary increase of activity. A 
year or so later it rvill be quiescent again and other groups will 
thrust themselves forward. Issues that excite the public may give 
a group a temporary importance it will lose when public interest 
is turned in otlier directions. Nevertheless, interest groups and the 
parties together are the essential intermediaries between the West¬ 
ern constitutional structure and tlie bulk oE the Ceylonese w'lio live 
in rural villages. It ts the interest groups rvhtcb draw together—and 
sometimes so artfully evoke as almost to create—the latent, lialf- 
expressed anxieties, Erustrations, and ambitlom of countless, name¬ 
less individuals, and make diem artieulaie and politically “visible.” 
It is the parties that then take up these different particular inter¬ 
ests—or are importuned until they do—and attempt to mold them 
into a series of inclusive issues and programs which will then attract 
sufficient votes for success within the imported instittuions of popu¬ 
lar elecuons based on die universal franchise."* 

Ceylon's interest groups show as wide a variety as the society it¬ 
self, Four types, however, can be discerned. Some are relatively 
highly structured, with disciplined and stable membership, wield¬ 
ing much economic power or power to disrupt public order. Busi¬ 
ness associations and certain trade unions like the Ceylon Indian 
Congress are of dvis type. But even the more established trade unions 
found it difficult to organize procedures for bcscow'ing legitimate 
leadership or retaining a stable membership. Indeed, many trade 
unions and professional groups shade over into a second, in termed i- 

« Sc« C, Almotii], '"Ttie Companliv^ Study of InterM Craupa." A rtf an Holiiical 
Seiena Rat'imt (Starch pp. irn-jSt. (qr it l»lit t»r CUmpAruon. 
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ate type Avhere meinbcr^hip^ tliougli recognizable and disciplined, 
is often shiEiing and unreliable. Organizational channels to leader¬ 
ship or the expediency of the policies they seek to implement do 
not appear to be imf>ortant. Leaders depend upon their personal 
standing—their charisnia. In a third type, masses of people are dra\™ 
along a common line by a group of spokesmen olten formally nn- 
related to each other, each of whom responding lo his sense of 
disquiet and frustraLion finds a popnlar hearing. There may be 
no question of establishiiig a permanent organi^tation with a grass¬ 
roots membership. The purpose is to mobilize large numbers of 
people in order to influence voters on l^ehalE of particular candid 
dates, to press a specific issue, or to awaken communal conscions- 
ness^ Perhaps the least organized in 3 formal sense, though highly^ 
often rigorously, organized in a social sense, are groups of a fourth 
type based on caste and familial influence systems. Becoming less 
important as the traditional social system changes, and as more 
visible^ formal organuaiions gain in effectiveness and membership^ 
neverthelcssp they are still significant. Concerned not so much with 
public policy as with the distribution of office and of opportunity, 
they work quietly and informally u-ith whomever comes to power as 
protective societies for their own members. 

Of the modern, relatively stable inietest groups, business asso¬ 
ciations were the first to be established and were once influential 
in political and adrainistmiivc affairs. Electoral politics nowadaySp 
hotveveir. leave ihem very little influence at election time. Business 
firms no doubt contributed generously to the campaign chests of 
the U^N.P. and there is considerable evidence that during the 1956 
election they contribuied to the other democratic party as well. 
Especially among businesses wttfi unorganized labor, it is likely that 
they were able to influence the vote of their w^orkers. On the other 
hand, unionization in the Colombo area, Kandy, and other larger 
towTis has now proceeded far enough so tfiai the larger businesses 
do not automatically command the vote of their employees. Bus 
and transport operators are important because they provide vehi¬ 
cles on election day and Ceylonese voters expect a free ride 10 the 
polls. It may have been true that die transporter helped the voter 
to decide his vote in the first two elections, btit in 1956 this was 
certainly not the case. 

Certain economic interests undoubtedly have considerable influ¬ 
ence between elections. Productivity and the orderly transport of 
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estate products are naturally of value to the company chat produces 
and sells those commodities; they are also of importance to the 
country tvhose revenue depends so heavily upon die export trade. 
Hence, government consultation with die European Association and 
Low Country Products Association served a useful purpose. These 
leading estate organisations and other less prominern spokesmen 
for low-country rubber and coconut groivers maintained close touch 
with die govern mem servants dealing with their particular concerns. 
Apart from the European Association, representing largely foreign- 
owned tea, which controlled no votes, the other organizations were 
scrupulously attentive to M.P4 from the planting districts and rele¬ 
vant cabinet ministers. The very size of Ceylon favored such con¬ 
tacts, many of which were informal, social, and not always distin¬ 
guishable from family relationships. 

A network of relationships persisted between the foreign banking 
firms and estate management houses through which estate supplies 
were channeled into the island, disbursements made in Ceylon it¬ 
self. and prohts remitted "home/' Yet there is little evidence to show 
that this etxmomic influence has been used to affect the government’s 
policies toward investment or economic development. In the early 
days, when the British dominated politics, die commercial and 
planting communities employed state resources for the development 
of roads and railroads of use primarily to their interests. But tlie 
charge cannot be applied to government policies since the end of 
World War If. 

The Ceylon Employers Federation of commercial and retail busi¬ 
ness centered chiefly in Colombo was largely made up of British 
firms, although a large number have beet) purchased recently by 
wealthy Ceylonese. Taxation policies have seriously cut into their 
former profit margins and Ceylonization has changed their per¬ 
sonnel policies. They are not ignored when commercial policies are 
under discussion, but the scope of foreign-owned firms is liccoming 
more limited a$ various segments of foreign trade have been taken 
over by government trading or by Ceylonese firms. Union action 
against the firms in the Ceylon Employers Federation is still under¬ 
stood by the union rank and file as being directed against the "for¬ 
eign interests” even though more and more owners are Ceylonese. 

More important for electoral politics are trade unions and various 
middle<lass professional oiganizations. All unions in Ceylon cannot 
be considered as merely interest groups, for many of them are well 
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known adjuncts oE political parties. By 1^58 some 700,000 workers 
were claimed by labor unions, a fourfold increase over the figure 
for 1947, one that jumped rapidly forward after the neiv govern- 
ment of Mr. Bandaranaike came to power in 1956.” Seventy-five per 
cent of these were in the largest single trade—tea and rubber estate 
labor- The remainder, >77,000, was divided among transport, cleri¬ 
cal, professional workers, and the 80,000 who were in "industrial” 
unions- 

At die beginning of 1959, the estate tvorkers ivere divided into 
four principal unions. The Ceylon Workers Congress, the largest 
union, had organised roughly 190.000 workers until a split occurred 
in 1956, when die leaders fell out ivith one another. In 1959, the 
smaller group of estate workers of about 45,000 was under the lead¬ 
ership of Mr. A. Aaia, and was said to liave definite communist 
leanings, diough direct affiliation was not clear. The larger group 
of about 255,000 was led by Mr. V.E.K.R.S. Thondaman, die son 
of an estate "kangany" or work gang supervisor, who became suc¬ 
cessful and owned several estates. His union appeared to be more 
truly indigenous to the estate wmkers and without noticeable ex¬ 
ternal affiliations. It svas independent of long standing political com¬ 
mitments. The Communist and the Lanka Sama Samaja parties have 
developed small estate unions of their oivn, but these together had 
a membership of probably less than 80,000. All four unions liavc 
been competing against each other for membership and the ultimate 
control of the svhole estate worker population. After 1948 the es¬ 
tate workers were ivitliout the franchise and therefore ivithout direct 
electoral significance. Despite union differences, they would prob¬ 
ably be able to exert considerable direct pressure on the economy 
for a period of several weeks. A protracted strike would be likely 
to create great tension and considerable defection within the unions, 
since union funds are limited and laborers' savings meagre. More¬ 
over, estate administrations have often provided basic food supplies. 
One-day industry-wide demonstration strikes or extended strikes on 
a few estates are more likely than an industry-wide extended walk¬ 
out." 

Of the other working class employees who were organized, per¬ 
haps half were in party-dominated unions. The Marxist parties vied 

AT 0/ rA^ Cumrnitsiantr of far p, ^0. In 195^, ihe 
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with each other for coniroh an am hi lion chat led to a number of 
jurisdictional conflicts. Personal rivalries between union leaders also 
led to competitive strikes and to the splitting of unions into rival 
forces aligned behind leading individuals. Those uncommitted to 
a leader drifted from one union to anodter, depending on which 
one seemed to be most effective in obtaining short term benefits. 
In the words of the Commissioner of Labour^ as a result: *'trade 
unions lacked cohesion and stability and the fundamental basis of 
trade unionism—unity^—^was forgotten in this wrangle for power 
among a number of unions catering for the same categories of 
workers/’*^ There are signs that the union movement may be reach¬ 
ing that stage of maturity tvhere individuals who have risen through 
the labor movement itself are now coming into positions of greater 
union influence* thus helping to free the unions from political dom¬ 
inance. But by i959f political parties appeared to still control large 
segments of die union movement and politically motivated strikes 
were as likely as strikes concerned exclusively wiUt wages and condi¬ 
tions of labor. 

Despite labor conflict* however* the unions are so distributed in 
the com mere iah industrial* and transport trades that they could ef¬ 
fectively and rapidly tie up the country's economy if their Leaders 
could agree among themselves on important strike issues that have 
widespread support from their rank and file. By concerted strike 
action, they could, for example* materially influence die composi¬ 
tion of a cabinetp the distribution of portfolios* or the direction o£ 
a government’s policies. A response by the government to restrain 
union activity could turn tlie burden of opinion against a '"repres¬ 
sive'" government. Elec tom 11 y, the unions" influence is likely to be 
le$s important, sincCp apart from the large estate unions whose Indian 
memhers were deprived of the branchise, the bulk of the unions 
is concentrated in a relatively few urbanized and suburban con¬ 
stituencies of the Western and Southern Provinces and Kandy toivn. 

Another set of interests was centered around pTofessional and 
career groups. There were 30,000 Sinhalese teachers on the island, 
organized into two large associations, one representing those in 
government schools and the other more independent group repre¬ 
senting diose in the assisted schools. The latter, the Jatil^ Guru 
Sangama^a, was at one time Communist dominatedp but when the 
Communist party adopted a jx>licy opposed to Sinhalese as the State 

«i>/tai/n>irjrira/ron d/ ihf CornmUitoner of jUiJ^dur p. 35, 
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Language, even the Communists within the organization broke 
with the Communist party. Their return to the party appeared 
to depend largely on the Communist line on the tangiiagc question. 
On the whole, llicse were not disciplined organizations and there 
were rivalries and differences of various kinds within them. Never¬ 
theless, they were capable of provoking a fairly standard response 
among their followers on professional issues stJCh as salaries, condi¬ 
tions of work, and retirement benefits and these on occasion could 
be turned to political purposes. Ayurvedic physicians, of whom there 
were an estimated 10,000 on the island, were also organized in 
several associations. Their differences were derived from contrasting 
views on the difficult technical questions of indigenous medicine. 
Both the icacliers and indigenous doctors hold respected positions 
throughout the island, particularly in rural areas. They are believed 
to be politically influential, and it is clear from the politicians' Iw- 
liavior before elections that they consider these two groups to be 
important.’® 

Religious interest groups are also important though less firmly 
organized than most trade unions or professional associations. Of 
these, the Catholic Church was the first to organize in an effective 
fashion. It owned considerable land and had many good schools on 
the island—two important sources of "influence,'’ For many years 
Catholics and other Christians received better education than non- 
Christians and hence were found in influential ptiskions. Many 
Buddhists came to believe that the network of Christian Catholics 
and Protestants scattered in the government service and parliament 
ran the public system for the benefit of Christians. Ji w-as widely 
believed that they had resisted the universal educational proposals 
since %VoTld War II, lobbied for taxation legislation that protected 
their interests, and infiuenced tlie restrictive provisions in the con¬ 
stitution that protected religious bodies from reforms they did not 
themselves accept. There is no doubt that the Catholic Church 
openly opposed the Marxist parties in each General Election, some¬ 
times from the pulpits, sometimes less obtrusively in the parishes. 
And in many instances, Catholic votes were openly solicited for 
Catholic candidates, 

Anotlter group developed around Buddhist and cultural considera¬ 
tions. Bft/AAAuj or Buddhist monks have canvassed in all three elec- 

tv s« Chapter IX on thr 19156 General Eteeiion foT mester deiaib on these oTgstil/a- 
lioni. See aim Klcvam pam of Chapter vi, 
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liotis though wot necessarily supporting the same candidate. Before 
the 1956 election, they were not well organized and acted more as 
individuals than as disciplined electoral agents/^ Tlie ruling party 
until 1956 seemed to consider the up-country Buddhist clergy po¬ 
litically influeniial in the more conservative Kandyan areas* sensi¬ 
tive to traditional Buddhist leadership w lie re the temples owned 
large tracts of land. La ter p certain groups of Buddhist laymen and 
clergy entered the political arena more actively, forming for them¬ 
selves explicitly Buddhist interest orgaiitKations. These were mainly 
composed of Iow<ountry Sinhalese professional men and bhihkhus 
whOp for a variety of reasons, had grievances against the ruling social 
and political elite vvhose values they dcplotetL A small number of 
energetic, single-minded men financed and controlled these organi¬ 
zations which aired the grievances and eveniwally sought to influence 
voting behavior, Or^puti^ational structure was informal; there were 
fetv devices for rank and file influence; and the leaders tended to 
dominate. When leaders disagreedp the organizations would split 
into factions. The holy year of Buddha Jayantt and the General 
Election in 1956 evoked their maximum energy. 

Ill-organized cultural interest groups used language and conimm 
nal appeals to press their claims for political influence, language 
enthufsiasts, largely would-be spokesmen of middle-class Sinhalese, 
organized meetings, buttonholed political leaders^ and attempted to 
express their influence through ephemeral and shifting political 
pressures. Their impact on sensitive political leaders was very real* 
even if they did not often develop firm* readily identified organi¬ 
sations. 

In addition and equally influential, have been groups that derived 
from regional loyalties* comm unity p or family attachments. For 
instance, throughouc much of recent Ceylonese historyp tlie Kan¬ 
dyans have played an iniportant role. The Kandyan uplands wxre 
least touched by foreign influences. Relatively few Kandyans learned 
English and they remained isolated from the modernizing currents 
of the coastal, more Westernized, areas. A peculiar set of Kandyan 
rights—religious, civic* and customary—^w^erc guaranteed when Brit¬ 
ain, by treaty, obtained control over the kingdom in 1815, These 
often form the core of essentially Kandyan claims to this day. Kan¬ 
dyan an and culture represent the purest of Sinhalese traditions. 

Til. n. S. Wceiswardana. ''The General Efectipna in Ceylon. 195?." p. iig. 
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The names of leading Kandyan Eamjlies are kno'vvn and respected 
throughout the island. 

In recent years the trials of their peasantry have been given wide 
public attention and a special commission investigated their giiev* 
ances.^* Influence exerted by die Kandyans contributed a great deal 
to the dehning of policies toward the Indian estate workers who 
have been concentrated in tbe mountainous districts. Kandyan or- 
ganirations argued vigorously for reserving business and career op 
portunities to Sinhalese-speakers and for promoting the use of the 
Sinhalese language. 

The homogeneity of this interest group has been in doubt, for 
it contains both aristocracy and peasant. Yet Uie ruling U.N.P, found 
Kandyan spokesmen insistent on a variety of questions and the party 
tended to respond. In the 1956 election all the leading families lost 
their seats in parliament, but other less prominent M.P.S quickly 
took up again the cause of "protecting the interests” of the Kandyan 
peasant or Kandyan cultural and religious Interests. 

Other groups drew together to promoie or to defend the interests 
of this or that minority community—the Moors, the Burghety, the 
Ceylon Tamils. By no means were ail of these traditionally defined 
interests adequately expressed through the parties that dominated 
the political landscape. The men of influence in these communities 
might not be active in the political arena but they ivould visit the 
political leaders and personally communicate their desires to them. 
Tlie political leaders would, in turn, reciprocate according to tlie 
weight of influence of his visitor. The usual means of winning po* 
Htical support, w^ell-known in American ]x>!itics, would be put in 
motion — a job granted, a promise made, a piece of pending legis¬ 
lation revised. 

Caste groups, loo, could not be ignored. Hovf prominent members 
of different caste or community groups fared at the hands of this 
minister or that party was expected to enter the balance of voting 
behavior. Sensitive politicians in the Opposition or in die government 
tcould necessarily be alert to these currents of opinion. Family loy- 
allies came into play, A man well-rewarded might be counted upon 
to attempt to enlist the votes of his ramified family. The family 
and caste incentive more likely worked in a defensive sense. Should 
a man of one family or community be hurt by police, dismissal, 
or publicized scandal, his family and community were mote likely 
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lo rally behind him against those v^fho had harmed him than they 
might support those who had contributed to his success* 

There was a subtle interplay between the interest group and the 
parties. Spokesmen for the particular interest could argue vehe¬ 
mently on behalf of their own folloi^'ing; the political party could 
itself argue the same case to w'ln the group's support. This, in turn, 
might raise the consciousness and expand the ambitions of the group 
in question. This process was more dian usually marked where the 
pressure group came to articulate the interests of one of the tradi¬ 
tional ethnic or communal groups. During the first part of the in¬ 
dependence decade, ihe ruling party encompassed many of these 
traditional communal interests. Toward the end of the decade, in¬ 
terest groups became sulficiently articulate on behalf of exclusive 
communal issues and political leaders sufficiently responsive to them 
so that most parties lost what intercommunal characteristics they 
had and became essentially expressions of traditional community 
ambitions. By the end of 1957, labor union organtjaiion bad pro¬ 
ceeded to such an extent that its strength w^s more clearly felt in 
the political arena. 

Where poliLica] parties remained only loosely organized and lead¬ 
ers remained dependent upon a cluster of serai-indejiendent group 
for dicir support, the art of political survival depended heavily upO!i 
the skill in maneuvering and manipulating a congeries of distin¬ 
guishable interest groups. This gave the articulate spokesmen of 
particular group interests a prominence in political affairs they might 
not have otlierwise had. This tendency was enhanced by the feet 
that in few of ihc interest group did the rank and file have regu¬ 
larized access to, or check upon, the spokesman's successive positions. 
Since internal procedures for defining the group's position often did 
not exist, disagreements were aired in public. These were often de¬ 
fined in personal terms. Contending leaders within any one interest 
group might dramatize their own greater dedication to the group's 
interest than their rivals' as a means of promoting their own posi¬ 
tion within the group in question. The peisonal foliowLng;s of the 
contenders would precipitate the organization's breaking up into 
factions. Thus, characterisiic processes discernible in the political 
panics could also be seen in the interest group. 

Out of the intricate interplay of interest group and prty, the 
peculiar interests and aims of specific group ^vere redefined, sharp¬ 
ened, or softened to merge with the altered specific demands of 
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otlier groups to eventually form a large enough Follorving to win 
a majority of votes in any one constituency. The instability of par¬ 
ties and interest groups contributed to that unexpected quality that 
lends such excitement to political activity in Ceylon—and makes 
prediction of the future so difhcult. 

a. THE PRESS AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Of all the countries in South and Southeast Asia, Ceylon has the 
most active press with tlie largest circulation. For a population of 
9,000,000 there are ten daily net^spapers selling over 530,000 copies 
a day and eight Sunday papers with a total circulation of 450.000. In¬ 
deed, two of the Sunday papers, the Silurnina and irtda Laukadipa, 
both in Sinhalese, have die hist and second largest circulations of 
any papers in South and Southeast Asia, the former running over 
130,000 copies each week. Although roughly 75 per cent of the cir¬ 
culation of the Sinhalese and English language papers is concen¬ 
trated in Western Province, there has been a rising circulation in 
the rural inland districts. The principal publishing houses have well- 
organized distribution systems and even in remote villages there are 
the familiar yellow and black signs of die newspaper venders. 

There have been two principt new^pper publishers. The Asso¬ 
ciated Nevvspprs of Ceylon owns five dailies and three Sunday 
pprs in three languages, and the Times of Ceylon. Ltd., publishes 
tw'o dailies and tw'O Sunday pprs in tivo languages. These pprs, 
hoivcvcr, have not always follorved the same editorial policies. The 
piprs of the Associated Newspprs of Ceylon, priicularly. are 
stamped witlr the special emphasis given tliem by tlieir editors who 
are permitted a large scop to express their prsonal views or to 
slant their policies in the direction of a prticular audience. Tamil, 
Sinlialesc, and English-langrtage pprs Erc(:[uently follow signifi¬ 
cantly different editorial policies on the same public issue. Hence, 
there is less homogeneity of view expressed titan might be expected 
of such concentrated ownership. The I'rotskyist party has a ppr 
of its own, the Samasantajist, and dtere are other weekly pprs of 
much smaller circulation. The Tribujie is known for its w'ell-writien 
and often detailed articles on public issues, although the vigor of 
its attacks is often stronger than the accuracy of its charges. 

In marked contrast to many Indian journals, Ceylon’s new>spprs 
are frankly, often brutally, critical, constantly exposing the weak¬ 
nesses of men in high places and cutting them dotvii to an all-too- 
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Imimn sizie. Many press men conceive oE iheir role as the vigilant 
protectors of the public from the ambitious and corrupt official 
and poLltkian. Inconsistencies and faults of the public administra- 
Lion, the divisions tjetween leading cabinet personalities, and alle¬ 
gations of corrupt practice and misappropriation of funds are fre¬ 
quent elements of their crusading ernerprbe. Few countries can 
boast of a similarly skillful critical press. Political cartoons have 
been developed to a fine and devastating art. 

Newspaper men actively seek out grievances itnd give publicity 
to any group that raises its voice. Letter columns have been readily 
open to many individuals and stnail groups iviih a special view to 
air. Tt is sufficient for three or four individuals to Eissociate togetheCp 
to make up a name, and to present to tiie public a bold project 
to protect its interests, for the columns of the press to publicise their 
program. The more serious protests of the groups of unemployed 
students, dispossessed tenantSp disgruntled port workers or postal 
employees could easily find expression. 

The press has an additional role to play. Men in high placeSp in¬ 
side or outside of the cahiiiet. in the professions or in politics, often 
take their vieivs directly to the press. Men in a minority within 
an organization can also publicize their arguments. Sometimes they 
will use the '"calculated'' leak—a device dear to the American capi¬ 
tal—to dmm itp support for their project; sometimes a bold accu¬ 
sation against an opponent or a prospective ally will be publicized 
in Lhc hope that the person attacked will come to terms in private 
in order to call off his accuser. Because of its tactical tttilities and 
its fundamental critical bent, to view Ceylonese affairs merely through 
the press gi^es a highly distoned perspective. 

Scanning the press over a period of ten years, gives the impres¬ 
sion that the Engibh-language press, at leasti became more accessible 
to the voices of protest. During the if)47 and 1952 election cam- 
pa ignsp for instance, the large neivspaper houses apj>ear to have sup 
ponctl the government not only in their editorial policy but also 
by limiting the coverage given to the Oppiosicion candidates. By 
1955. however* this appeared no longer to be trtie, and penetrating 
criitcisms of the government 'ivere perhaps as frequent as criticisms 
of the Oppaskion. 

Thus* a critical press plays an important part in Ceylon's affairs. 
Its propensity for discrediting men in public life* exposing the gov¬ 
ernment's weaknesses, and devoting space to reporting public dis- 
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agreements is no dotibi useftiL The voicing of grievances is essentialp 
Perhaps at some time the press will be able to play a more directly 
constr active role. 

Without a specialised sttidy^ it U difftcnlt to characterize the wider 
communications system. As a small island, rural areas are in much 
closer contact with urban areas than in India or Pakistan. With 
better roads, more public vehicles than any neighIjoring coimtrvp 
and a more complete telephone and telegraph establishment at their 
disposal, the Ceylonese are in closer couch ivith one another than 
any other people in the area. On the other hand, the underlying 
familial and communal structure, and the language and cdiicationa! 
diHerences induce communication within the communities rather 
than from one to another. A visitor is struck with how little com¬ 
prehension one group has of another. Personal experience that 
crosses the communications barriers is rare enough to allow the 
most implausible generalizations about ^“the other"* to go unchal¬ 
lenged, whether the educated man is generalizing about the peasant, 
the village Sinhalese about the Tamil* the entrepreneur about tlie 
union man^ or vice versa. 

CONCLUSION: THE SETTING OF POLITICS, 

A CHARACTERlZATiON^* 

Like all its Asian neighbors, Ceylon is a society in which political 
groups still form on the basis of shared ethnic, religions, or cul¬ 
tural distinctions. Few can conceive of a Ceylonese nation, united 
in its multiple diversity* A vision of "the public interest** encom¬ 
passes not the citizenry as a whole, but only those who belong in 
one individual group. As in Bunna, the ethnic, religious, and lin¬ 
guistic composition of the people i% such that one '"community"* 
makes up a clear majority of the citizens, and a number of small 
minorities, the remainder. An underlying theme of political life 
is tJie search for a relationship between the majority community 
and the minorities within a representative political system. 

Social rigidities and inherited stratiRc^cions are more marked in 
Ceylon than in Burma though less sharply drawn than in Pakistan 
or India, Educational contrasts are not only great but clearly visible. 

See Ludjin \V. Pyc, *'Thc Non-Wewefti Pnliticsil Frocess,^^ Thf of PoUHa, 
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Siatm consciousness and gtonp comparisons are widespread. Oppor¬ 
tunities for wealth and responsibility at the national level have for 
many years been the prerogative of the Westernized^ who have usually 
been the men of privilege and iveaUh from a previous generation. 
Though called a '^stagnant soeiety'* in political pokmiCj neverthekss 
important social and economic changes liave gained momentum, A 
cash economy penetrating die couniryside and an expanding educa¬ 
tional system are undermining traditional modes of influence. As 
elsewhere in the area^ various aspects of the legacy of the colonial 
period are being challengedt including the assumed position of the 
Westernized and the role of important minorities. 

The economy is narrowly based like that of Btirmap Pakistan, and 
Malaya. All of diese couniries ate seriously affected by adverse and 
abrupt changes in their terms of trade with other countries. Hitherto, 
Ceylon had provided a standard ot living probably two to ti^o and 
one-half times as high as India's or Pakistanis, the highest in the area 
with the possible exception of Malaya. Unused irrigable land is still 
a\^ikble for the traditional types of farming or newer commercial 
crops, if hea%7 capital expenditure is possible. Yet a population that 
can double itself within die next [hirty years threatens to change 
Ceylon's relatively favorable position. Her economic problems may 
become more urgent^ like those of Iter less fort!mate neighbors. 

As in India and elsewhere in the area, tlie present type of economy 
does not offer the educated enough opportunities; the plantations do 
not provide openings that they find desirable; and peasant farming 
is l>eneath all but die less educated sons of peasants. Only a relatively 
feiVp usually from caste or ethnic minorities, find commerce or busi¬ 
ness activities congenial. Many assume that only a dramatic altera¬ 
tion can set a new^ expansive economic thrust in motion. Yet the 
consen'atism of the peasantry and of the numerous rubber and ctxio- 
nut small holders, together with the social distance separating diem 
from the Westernized elite impedes the adoption of the new* tech¬ 
niques that must come to the economy through the Westernized 
elite. 

Unlike any other country in the area, the transition to representa- 
live, constitiUiona] government and then to independence lu Ceylon 
was accomplished without bloodshed or mass involvement. The 
Westernized who managed the iransiiion from the Ceylonese side, 
like their counterparts in other British colonial areas, adopted the 
VVestminster model of government. They instituted a cabinet respon- 
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sibie to a parliament oE wliicli tite lower chamber tvas elected by 
universal franchise on the basis of territorial constituencies. Elec¬ 
tions based on universal suffrage Jiave been practiced since 1931, the 
assumption of the secret ballot and tlie freely expressed voter choice 
becoming more generally accepted with each experience. The parties 
were creations of leading personalities, often drawn together by con¬ 
siderations other tiian broad public policy. By comparison with 
Pakistan, Burma, or Indonesia, Ceylonese parties have developed 
certain contrasting party commitments, although dramatic changes 
in 3 party’s positioji on controversial matters are not unknown. As 
in all these countries, personality differences and public disagree¬ 
ments have marked cabinet deliberations as well as party life. The 
factional dilhculties that followed the deatit in 195a of ^fr. D. S. 
Senanayake, a man politically comparable to Mohammed Ali Jinnah 
or Mr. Nehni, confirmed the importance of a dominating personality 
during the formative years. 

The extent of the commitment to the constitution is difficult to 
appraise, k is among the W'estemhed minority that the clearest 
understanding of the constitution is to be found. But the constitu¬ 
tion suffers in tiie eyes of the masses by its close association witii the 
privileged and wealthy rvho introduced the system under British 
auspices and have been operating it since the late ig^o's. Because 
tire Westernized constitutionalists were the ones with access to eco¬ 
nomic and political advantages, tire non-Westemized _ and the 

Marxists—can question the sincerity of their attachment to "democ¬ 
racy." Recent policies pressed by the majority community have 
alienated the principal ethnic minority From the constitution. The 
astonishing public disorders of 1958 in Ceylon, and the suspension 
of the constitution in Pakistan and Burma have raised doubts in 
other minds as well. Even the prime minister has publicly questioned 
the appropriateness of the Ceylonese constitution and has called for 
widespread discussion of possible alternatives.^' 

Certain interest groups have been tvell organized for a number 
of years or even decades and are well able to press their claims. 
Others, however, remain latent and inchoate, yet vaguely sense—or 
are ready to be persuaded—that they have been kept from the centers 
of influence. As new interest groups develop, representing the resent¬ 
ments and the aspirations of the non-Westemized, it cannot l>e as- 

Tt Test in TufprJ of Ccylan, April ig, igjg. 
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sumed that they will share an underlying constitutional sense or 
tvill be aware of the Umtts beyond which it disrupts the body politic 
to push their particular demands. 

These general diaracteristics of the social, economic, and political 
system will be more clearly seen in the following chapters where 
specific problems of public affairs are examined in detail. 
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PART TWO 

CHARACTERISTIC PROBLEMS OF 
DOMESTIC POLITICS 




CHAPTER VI ■ RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 
AND CULTURAL NATIONALISM 






“When ihe Guide of the Worlds having acconipHshcd die 
&aJvatioii of die whole worJd . . . was lying on ihc bed of his 
nibbanap in the midst of the great asseinbly of gods* he* the 
great sage, the greatest of diose who have speedi, spoke to 
Sakka who stood there near him: "Vijaya, son of King Siha* 
bahUp is come to L.anka . * * together with seven hundred foJ' 
lowers. In Lanka, O lord of gods, will my religion be estab¬ 
lished, therefore carefully protect him with his followers and 
Lanka/ Afa/iarawLsaporThe Great Chronicle of Ceylon 


1 ^ INTRODUCTION 

Religious traditions and values are closer to the source of behavior 
in Asia than they have been in Western countries for many centuriK. 
The man of religious bent and his efforts to find tranquility arc 
widely admired. During the declining years of life it is not uncom¬ 
mon for a man to seek a closer understanding of his religious tradi¬ 
tion by separating himself from his family and living with scholars 
or ascetics. Religious spokesmen retain a moral authority over the 
private thoughts and inner recesses of the mind in a way that is now 
strange to VVesiem life, although medieval VV^estem man u'ould have 
needed no effort to understand these things. Many in the Western¬ 
ized elite, like their European, American, or Russian counterparts, 
are religiously skeptical, if not downright anti-reUgious, because of 
the conserv'atjsm and "‘archaic"' qualities now attributed to anything 
religious. But rural Asia is still profoundly moved by religious 
symbols and belief. There is no indigenous ti^dition of the separa¬ 
tion of church and state that has done so much in western Europe to 
promote the notion of Caesar"s province as distinct from the realm 
of religion. In Asia the iwo have not been different worlds but they 
interpenetrated and merged with one another. Traditional religions 
provide the source of values and justificationi diat help to distinguish 
these peoples from tlieir former Western rulers. Existing bonds be¬ 
tween the elite and masses are most likely to be found in the tradi- 
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tional cultural and rcHgious spheres. Hence, it was logical for the 
devout and the religiously committed to expect that under the new 
dispensation to come w^ith independence, religion would play a more 
important role than it had when foreign Christians ruled. Disap 
pointment in these hopes has created politically significant grievances. 

Religious values can tlierefore be expected to play an important 
role in politics to a degree rarely found in contemporary VVesiem 
politics. In India, Gandhi evoked profoundly Hindu values in the 
course of the independence struggle, and since independence the 
Nehru government has had to emphasize its secular character to 
counter the insistent pressures that bring religious communities 
into con Hie t. In Pakistan, religious belief and affiliation were the 
primary distinguishing justifications for separate statehood, and the 
role to be played by religion formed a central theme of politics.^ TJie 
leaders of independent Burma have stressed the Buddhist inspiration 
of their purpose and their rule. It is difficult for outsiders to grasp 
the elements of these phenomena and to assign them proper tvciglit 
in considering political developments. With tlic exception of Paki- 
$tan, there are none of the organizational structures of authortiy 
familiar to Western Christendom. There are no clear-cut doctrinal 
dehnittons of belief. I'he structure of influence vvithin the religious 
community is diffused, informal unobtrusive. 

Toward die end of ihe first decade of independence in Ceylon, 
religious concerns and grievances played an increasingly prominent 
role in public life. This Buddhist "revivar’ can be seen as an effort 
of religious spokesmen to accomplish a reformation of religious 
organization and outlook. It was clearly linked to political develop- 
men is, tliough die two tvere distinguLsliable. Accordingly, connec- 
tions between Buddiiism and Sinhalese culture and between Bud¬ 
dhist revival, political independence, and tlie Holy Year of BuddJia 
Jayanti are relevant. 

A gross outline of Buddhist belief and ethic may help to under¬ 
stand the problems of rdJgious organizalion, the relation between 
monk and layman, and the application of the Buddbbt ideal to 
social practice. In order to highlight the contrast bettveen tire days 
of Buddhist glory and ihc present, the traditional relation between 
church and state and the role historically played by the priesthood 
are examined. The legacy of foreign rule and efforts to correct some 

t Ktlih Call^rd, PskiitaitM A PoHUeiil Study (New Vodt, 1957), Ch. vi, 
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oE die iniemal difficulties within the priesthood contribute to con¬ 
temporary Buddhist activity. 

A. BUUDKISM AND SINHALESE: DISTINCTIVENESS 

The national independence tnovemeni had been relatively secular, 
led by Buddhists. HinduSp and Christians of Western education who 
were generally persuaded that a state detached from religious con¬ 
cerns was the appropriate model for a country of religious diversity 
such as Ceylon. Feeling themselves under no imperative to create 
a mass movement in order to wrest power from a reluctant RajH the 
political leaders of all Ceylonese communities had no need to appeal 
to religious sentiment in order to mobilij-€ a follow'ing. The tem¬ 
perance movement of die i88o's and 1890's iiad stressed the essential 
Buddhist precepts regarding alcohol while encouraging protests 
against the colonial government's handling oE liquor licenses and iis 
related revenue policies* The leaders of the movement in die twen- 
tie di century became prominent enough to have been arrested briefly 
by the British during liie religious riots of 1915^ These men sought 
pioHtical independencep but they experienced no need for a radical 
religious or cultural transforma lion* They res[>ected tlic Western 
civil i^t ion they had come to know in their schcwals: they were not 
aliens in tlie Colombo which they^K as well as toreign officials and 
businessmen, had created* On ceremonial occasions they appealed 
to the memory of Sinhalese kings of the postp but few professed to 
find real inspiration in this for contemporary guidance. AristoilCt 
Rousseau. John Stuart Millp and Thomas Jefferson were their men¬ 
tors. not Parakrama Baliu 1 or even Buddbaghosa. the great Buddhist 
commentator. Some were deeply versed in Ceylonese history and 
many understood their religious traditions^ they carried on religious, 
educational, or other voluntary activity. But religious identifications 
and protest were much less important to Ceylon s [political life than 
they were in utidivided India> in Burma or Indonesia. 

Only recently, during the decade of independence itself+ did reli^ 
gious concerns become of importance politically. A delayed cultural 
revivaij a turning back to precolonial days in search for identity, 
brought Buddhist v'alues into greater prominence* The distinctive¬ 
ness of Ceylon in the world oE states was gradually found to have 
been the result of its unique association with Theravada Buddhism^ 

After ihe great Indian tmperor Asoka> Buddhism rapidly de¬ 
clined in India* Had it not been for the welcome accorded to Bud- 
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dhiijtii in Ley Ion, it was argued, Buddhism might not have survived 
at all** According to die Mahavamstt — the Great Chronicle — written 
by Buddhist monks to glorify those rulers who properly fulfilled 
their obligations to the faithi even the founding of Ceylon was the 
occasion for the most notable miracles. As the Buddha lay dying, it 
reports, he knew that Buddhism would be established in Ceylon 
and he besought the gods to protect Vtjaya, the legendary founder 
of the Sinhalese race who was at that very time landing on the island 
that was to become the fountainhead of his "Way*"* The Buddha’s 
message was presen ed in its purity by Ceylonese monks who were 
the first to commit it to svriting. Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon in 
the fifth century a.d. in search of the authoritative source for the 
original teaching** A most sacred relic—the eyetooth of the Buddha 
—lias been in the safekeeping of Ceylon’s rulers ever since the fourtli 
century. 

In the minds of a growing number of articulate and politically 
active people in Ceylon, tlic Buddhist religious culture has been the 
preserver and carrier of tJic national iieritage — its source and seed. 
It is held that Buddhism produced the civilizing inJIuence which 
made its culture and government great at a time when Britain was 
merely an outpost province of the Roman Empire,* TJve Sinhalese 
alphaljet and wTiting derive from the Pali of Buddhist scripture. 
Just as the efforts of European Christian monk-s contributed funda- 
mentally to the important place Latin holds in European languages, 
so the industry and scholarship of Buddhist monks provided the 
Sinhalese with a literary and linguistic foundation. As a result of 
tiieir activities, Ceylon is one of the few countries to possess a con¬ 
tinuous chronicle from the very beginning to modem times. A grow- 


SBuddhijt Committee oF Inquiry, The BelraynJ of Buddhism, in English abridjred 
(Balangwta, 1956). p. iii. TTw role or Asolta in the dErtetnpmcnL of Buddhisni has hi^n 
Ukcnrd to that of St. Paul in ChrUtianify. P. Harold Sfiitth. The BaddhiH IVav bI 
Life {LckhuSofi. 1951)1 p. fti. ^ ^ 

» Wilhelm Ceiuer, irani. The Mahuvituua or The Ctrsi Chronkle of Cnttm 
(Colont^, 1 ^). pp. 54-5J. ^ 

* ChTistinat Humphreys, Buddimiri (Loudon, p* fij. 

» Pliny nwordrd that the Sinhalwe ambaiHdor ' from die court ut Aimndhanura 
Ml on the right of Claudius Caesar when IWg Lingi from Britain were jnnone the «n, 
uvci paraded the Roman r-mpnor. D. C, Vljavavardhara. DAsrma.rh’avo or 
TkeBevoll Jrt the Jem fife fColombo. tjjij). p, The Revoli in the TemU can¬ 
not be lakri, M auAentie hiifory at every poiui, (lut it an be piopcrlv used « a 
for aiuiudci^t had egnwlcTahlc etiirero between and 1957; We also aiHime 

wme of ti* Criticisms oE certain soniieim of the priesthood ro have been rawnablv 
aomraw. Ml no instance, however, was ihii iiudy cunsideied a sulErient source in JtielF 
Comboativc interview oidenoe rc«ardiii!r <iif SanRha was obiained on all poinu 
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itig mimbcr o^ Sinhal^^ sa^v tlieir cultural debt to Buddhism as 
they became more conscious of Lanka's contribution to Thcnivada 
Buddhism." 

B. BUDDltA JAVANTI 

Particular events contributed to a groving self-awareness among 
Buddhists. In 1947 Buddhist relics formerly taken from India to 
Great Britain were returned to Sanchi by a circuitous and triumphal 
journey ilirough many Buddhist countrieSp awakening a w^idespread 
popular enthusiasm. More important^ according to Bttddhist l>elieE« 
the Buddha's Way. philosophy, or religion was to grow and develop 
for 2p5oo years* Xhe anniversary of his death w-as to mark 

the apogee of Buddhism. It was to be a year of public commeroora- 
tion of this great Buddltist milestone. Personal rededication to 
Buddhist values in that year would have sjsecial meaning. In Thera- 
vada countries the cruciaJ year was from June 195G to May 1957-^ 

Buddha JayanU ypar had a peculiarly Sinhalese significance, T he 
coincidence of the landing of Vijaya and the death of the Buddha 
made it possible to see the year 195^ ^ unique, three-fold event 

the completion of ^,500 years of Buddhism, of the life of the Sin¬ 
halese race, and of Ceylon's recorded history. 

Buddhist consciousness grevv as the Bunnese government convened 
a great conclave of Buddhist monks and laymen in 195^ revise 
the sacred texts, as great councils had done in centuries past. Lavish 
expenditures on behalf of diis Buddhist enterprise and the manifest 
deference paid by Burma's political rulers to ihe Buddliist faith set 
a high example for other Asian leaders* As Buddha Jayantt ap- 

*''Tb«avada'' BuildhUm li ttie t^rin usrd in Ceytan lo dMcribe ih*ir Buddbism. 
Another outsHlit I ztcTsvsdi coiifitricf w ttiiifly'pfliJiH. PtidclhiKn. Tiifani-n^ 

Utmlly «thc UasiT Vehicle'^ 3Uld iJicrcfow carryinlE pcjoraiiiT impliatiDrn, tt waa 
u*ed odein^Uy bj^ a. groap ot BuddbUts developed, iu they jiifinncd. ilic real 
meaning n£ tht Buddhi'i teaching and caUnl ibetr irUerprcLatiufti ibe Mahiyan^ or 
^Greater Vcbi-cle.-^ Thcnivudi Etiridbisni Li at tininc in Oeyloiin But ms. 'Thailaiid* 
CamlMdia^ and Laot Humphreys, pp. 61 Bhikkbu J. Itubyap. '^Ori^m and E^panilon 
i>l Buddh^." ID Kenneth W, ^Inrgati. The Paih of tfte Buddha {New VorL »9!i6)r 

p, SS' 

' Thtnvida BuddbLiu, (bHowing the CrylotMie uaditiDii, ittrpi the year 544 a.c. 
a, the death year of the Buddha and on that l»«ii cclebtaicd the i,3tH>ih amiivemry 
In iMfl. But ihcie ii ooMitlerahle uimnainty about the wicl date, and thett nw 
variatioM in belief as to whether Buddha Jayantl In 1956 eelebraied bis death, bis 
enUghtcnracni, or even hij birth. For distuwion, s« Kajitne Stfikamur#. "Uniiy and 
DivcMiiy in Buddhism.” in ,«oigah. p, 163. May is the sacred manih, when his birth. 
enliRhtetimenl, and deatb all u»k place, gitiiis gT«t importance to die Vcsalt celebta- 
cionj of that month eaeb yeaLf, See also £, A. Bunts introduction to hli The 
of the Compasiianale ffuddho (New York. 1935I, pp. ifriS. 
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proached, the govern me nt o£ Ceylon responded by promoting various 
religious activities—translations into Sinhalese of the sacred books, 
the beginning of a Buddhist encyclopedia, and restoration of Bud¬ 
dhist holy monuments. These activities connected with the sacred 
year provided an impetus toward Buddhist solidarity and collective 
effort unusual in the recent Buddhist past. 

II • SOME BASIC BUDDHIST PERSPECTIVES 

In the Buddhist house there are many mansions. Beliefs vary 
greatly in different countries and between different schools. Because 
it is a highly individualistic belief system in which each person is 
responsible for his own enlightenment, it tolerates a wider diversity 
of views titan is to be found within any single Christian sect or 
church, and perhaps even greater variations than are encompassed 
by all Christian denominations together. It is therefore difficult 
enough for a Buddhist to generalize about his own faith.» It is doubly 
difficult for an outsider to make observations that will be botli fair 
and sound. Yet, an endeavor must be made to discuss various aspects 
of Buddhist faith and organization which have a bearing on political 
and social development in Ceylon.* 

The traditional canonic Uieratiire in Theravada countries stresses 
the value of detachment, aloofness, and non-involvement in worldly 
affairs or preoccupations. In the Buddhist cosmology, one is involved 
in a succession of birtlis and rebirths, each of which brings us into 
a world where all is fleeting, painful, and sorrowful. For most people 
this life is one of “quiet desperation." The attachments we form to 
other men and women are inescapably transitory in any cosmic sense: 
the loved one changes and finally dies, and the attraction we had for 
the other is said to be merely lust, the admired object tarnishes even 
as the lovely lotus fades. Men and women become old, they lose 
their faculties. The average person, it is lield, spends his life in a 
tragically vain endeavor to gratify the essentially insatiable demands 
of his senses. The fundamental aim of man therefore is to find the 
way of release from this world of sorrow and futility. Despite the 

t For inwresiiiig toUwtUjn of tssaji by {ttiddhuij dMigntd (or a Western 
KcniKdi MPTSan'fl The Path ifuddha. 

■ The obscnratioiH that follow niuit be later as one perton * exploratory eBon to 
iiodenuod. They ibould not he centered in any way » definitive. The writet wiiha 
tn exprexf hit ihantl to the bhikkSui of diiTerent nltiiyiif and temples who have ex¬ 
piated paUentiy wilh him many faecu or Buddhtini. Kaiuraily only the wTiief ii 
neipoHdble for the puriicular Inierpreiaiicm given, 
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stress on the pain and sorrow and sadness of this world, to many 
of its devotees Buddhism Is a faith of optimism and hope, for the 
Buddha's teaching is held to provide a method* a ''Way of Libera¬ 
tion/' from this infinite sorrow. If one lives rightly, if one lives the 
Way* one can expect to find release. Release may be in this life to 
the most adept, in the next rebinh for the very skilledK and some 
time >vitliin the next half a dozen births if one is seriously seeking. 

To “live rightly*' is to achieve self-mastery, to gain control of errant 
moods and feelings and thoughts: to "'walk watchfully * is to keep 
guard over perceptions so that any tendency toward craving the sad 
and transitory things or feelings of this world may be nipped in die 
bud. Not entirely unlike some psychoanalytic schools in the West 
today, die self is seen as a field of forces in tension or balance one 
against another. Through will and training the individual can 
intervene in this inivard process to inhibits offset, or undercut un- 
w^anied feeHngs or to promote desired feelings and actions. The 
nature of the desired feelings and die technique of control in the 
two systems of thought are quite different, but the hypothecated 
processes in both have much in common. 

Raima is the Buddhist conception of cause and effect. In essentials 
it appears to mean that what I am in this life is in considerable part 
the result of what I have thought and done in past lives. What I am 
is only in part what I am given; I am also what I make of w^hat 1 am 
given. My fiiiute is what 1 make of myself today. There are dius 
two aspects to karma p One is the idea that tve are fortunate in this 
life because ive have created “good” karma for ourselves in preceding 
births. If we are unfortunate* it is because we did not act and think 
tightly before. On the other hand^ it is distinguishable from Fatal ism i 
the feeling of helplessness and not caring, because the full doctrine 
avers diat it is possible to lead a sufficiently correct life in word, 
thought, and deed now, today, in order that our lot in this life may 
be improved and our situation in the next life markedly better. It 
is not entirely dissimilar from our common sense view that we as 
adults are a peculiar and original combination resulting from those 
qualities we inherited at birth and from what happened to us in our 
early childhood and adolescence; elements over which we had no 
control, and yet curiously and rather mysteriously molded and given 
form by our own, often hard, efforts to "'overcome" diis or that 
"handicap/'^® 

lor inatanor. Ulc impattarU Maha Manilla Suua. Feicmtly TcpubHilicd with a 
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Where it differs from tills Western view most significantly is tlie 
emphasis the Buddhist puts on the all-poTverful quality oE thought 
and inward motivation^ In the view of many Buddhists, die sut> 
jective, inward reality is as important as the acdon it may lead to* * 
Indeedp it is frequently argued diat mind, thoughts and feeling are 
all determinants of action: that the dLstinction between the subjec- 
dve state and external behavior is diEcult^ if not impossible, to make 
in any functional sense* The motive behind action is more deter¬ 
mining of the full quality oE the act than the consequences of die 
action in the world of beliavior. Ideas and feelings toward another 
contribute as much to the ineluctable network of cause and effect 
that binds us all as does action itselE. In 1956, wlien die Island w-as 
riven tvith communal discord, one of the leading Buddhist scliolars 
and laymen who showed an awareness of the minority’s anxieties ap¬ 
pealed to all Buddhists to fast, to visit places of worship, offer flowers, 
light incense at shrines, to engage in thoughts of love and compassion 
to all beings, and fervently wish for peace and harmony in die world 
and especially Sir Lanka,” Similarly, some Cliristian monks and nuns 
liave regarded the 'Svork oE prayer"' as primary and far more im¬ 
portant and religiously relevant dian aiding the sick or actively com¬ 
forting the fearful. 

Thus die mind, motives behind action, the inv.'ard state are the 
primary causative elements according to the Buddhist way of 
thought; dieir mastery is the true challenge of life. If this were 
-strictly so, there would be no need to distinguish bet^veen different 
ways of living this life in order to achieve different degrees of Bud¬ 
dhist enlightenment. But in the texts that are generally considered 
to be close reflections of earliest Buddhist thought, a clear distinction 
was made bettveen the life of the bhikkbu and the tvay of life of the 
layman. The layman^ bound as he was by the inescapable commit¬ 
ments of family and occupation, could not expect to gain die degree 
of detachment or enlightenment that could be achieved by the 
bhikkhu. 

The bhikkku retired from the world precisely to lead a life of 
full-time, disciplined, professional seaix]h for enlighienmeiu and re- 

cdnurapoTary coiiinicnUiTy hy the Burmese Vm. t?. Nana Dl«a unfler ihe liUr* 
Thirty-Fight for Wortd Peact (RanROOn^ 19155), or a different COmmenLary, 

Mangaia Suita Tanna {Ptnaug, 135^* by tlw Mahaitayake Thcro qf Malaya and 
Singapore. 

*4 TiFnrjr 0/ Ceyfffn, June 7, 195^ 
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lease.!* ^is mode of life lias been defined minutely in the Vinaya 
Pitaka, a set of rules which fill four volumes of texts. As might be 
expected, Vinaya rules concern not only the details o£ his simple 
dress, prescribed ways of sitsienance, of greeting others, tlie daily 
schedule, and texts to ponder, but are important instructions regard¬ 
ing the proper thoughts and feelings that he should train himself to 
experience and Uiose he should repudiate. His days are supposed to 
be filled with reading and the study of the canon, committing to 
memory the classic w’ords of the Buddha as tvell as the various com¬ 
mentaries on Buddhist texts. In addition, much vigorous endeavor 
should be applied to meditation, to the willful concenttaiion of all 
the mind's strength and energy on a particular point, cutting out 
the usual sensations that distract us, in a systematic effort to perceive 
further into the “Cloud of the Unknowing." Thus study, medita¬ 
tion, and self-training are the primary tasks of tlie good bhikkhu. If 
the monk has time, in addition, then he has the duty to teach reli¬ 
gious philosophy and the sacred literature to all those who come to 
him. He must be accessible and welcoming to the laymen w'ho may 
seek his advice on many matters and he may perfonn certain under¬ 
stood ceremonial and intercessory functions. But he has no such 
obligations toward die laity that a Christian churchman has. He is 
not responsible for the spiritual well-being of a congregation. If lay¬ 
men come to him, he must help them as he can. His primary reli¬ 
gious obligation, however, is to the life of meditation and piety. 

In the classical canon, life among the frAiAIsAns is depicted as a 
model community composed of selE-less individuals who w'Ork and 
live together in harmony, preserving "kindness of action, speech and 
thought"; "dividing without partiality and sharing tn common with 
their upright companions" whatever may come to them; "gathering 
in concord and rising up and carrying out their duties in concord." 
It is a society tvherc life is ordered by the self-restraint and inward 
discipline of each member. It requires no external sanctions and no 
structure of authority laecause the devotees are presumed to know 
the importance of preventing their own potentially expansive and 
destructive appetites from intruding on the peacefulness of others 

»i"aiUkkhu“ or "hhikkahu" Uw PaL word for ■“monk." "tEdiHC," or "reli^eux." 

The word thikAhu iA lomctimw muieTed In English u pricii, but the claims 

no powen. The n6t of the tcirn monk Is ncoiratc rJEber. for it im plies 

4bed[enj:c to ihc nik* of mn order. Bhikkhus not yield dbcdlcriDt lo an 
or a human superioT in. this sense, though they do follow ibe Vitiiym rules oi dudplinc 
to ibc BudiUiA't ""Way." The lettu will thmerore bt uxd ihttHighoLiE Uih 

study. 
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as well tis on their own serenity. It is a life lived by blameless men 
who impinge on others as little as possible.^* 

The “Sangha” is the order of monks tv ho are attempting to lead 
such lives of perfection. But it is deceptive to apply analogies tvith 
Christian religious orders. There is no Superior who orders the 
monk’s behavior. Tlie Buddha did not appoint a successor to himself. 
He held, on the contrary, that each man and each bhikkku had to 
be himself the lamp to guide his own fooisteps. Each monk is him¬ 
self attempting to achieve enlightenment or release and he himself 
must be his own Judge. There are group confessionals periodically 
in which each bhikkhu must tell where he has erred from the path 
of watchfulness, and he must make amends according to the Vinaya 
rules. But the emphasis is on loose organiscation and the slight struc¬ 
ture of authority of one over another. One senior, or more learned, 
bhikkhn may ordain anotlier, but this fact gives him no special 
authority, “The obedience expected of a bhihkhu Is to the Dhamma 
(or the Way of Buddha); to his seniors in the Sangha he owes only 
a respectful submission.”'^ Gradations witliin the order are not so 
much on the basis of authority of one over another, but on tire 
mastery of the lessons of the Buddha, the knowledge and ability to 
follow the Buddha Dhamnja or Dharma, the "Way." 

The Dhamma or “Way" that applies to the bhikkhus is the ulti¬ 
mate ideal for the good BuddJiist layman, too, even though the 
layman cannot achieve the fullest perfection because of his involve¬ 
ments with his family, in gaining wealth, and living in this world. 
The following eight rules for interpreting the manifold passages of 
the Teachings of Buddha suggest the essential bent of tliis standard 
of perfection, Buddhists are admonished to choose that interpretation 
of the Dhamma or Way that will: 

"eliminate pleasure in anything; 

eliminate attach mem to worldly things; 

not make you accumulate sins or tvorldly things: 

make you moderate in your desires; 

make you satisfied with what you have; 

will make you like solitude; 

Far tht inwt MiKfno de*cr(ptlcm oE thU ‘ fdcal soticiy " ucc nighnniUya, Sisieetiih 
Dljcvune, ^f4hJl t'annibhana Suttzntji, Dialogue* oE the Buddha in Saertd BooXt M 
tti0 Bu4dhiHt, T. W. tthy] Dlrids, ed. (London. *910). Jti, pp. 

i*An»nda .Maiitcja Na>aka Thcro. ■‘amidhiiin in Themvart* Couniries" in NEorean, 
p, 115. 
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will make you persevere, be diligent to attain Nibbana; 
will make you easy to feed, will keep you from requiring 
luxuries/"*^ 

This is essentially an ascetic ethic, not l^ause the good Buddhist 
feels it is “good for his souT* to deprive himself, but because by 
cultivating simplicity of wants he can achieve the detachment and 
enlightenment which are the ends of his strenuous endeavor. TJie 
good layman should strive to develop for himself the kind of life 
Avhich will requite utmost simplicity, a generosity that stems from 
his own intv'ard mastery of greed, and a consideration for others 
tJiat follows from tJie unimportance he attaches to htmself. 

These requirements are defined for the layman in a series of *'Sila/' 
principles or precepts for practical morality. The Five Precepts or 
"Pancha Sila"" require the Buddhist to (i) abstain from taking die 
life of any sentient being; (s) to abstain from uaking Avhat is not 
given] (5) to abstain from improper or excessive sexuality; (4) to 
abstain from false, disruptive, argumentauve speech; and (5) to al> 
stain from intoxicants since they cloud the mind and make ""mind¬ 
fulness*" impossible. From dme to time the devout Buddhist will 
*'take sil." that is, renew his vows to follow these and other precepts 
in his external behavior ^vliile carrying out die inward, mental or 
emotional disciplines that alone give the external behavior its true 
meaning. 

Although Theravada Buddhism is usually interpreted by those 
philosophically oriented in the West as being concerned almost ex¬ 
clusively with the monastic life of the professional recluse, there are 
specific "Suttas"' that define the householder's proper code of be¬ 
havior in greater detail tlian the Five Precepts, The Sigalowada 
Sutta, tor instance, sets forth the rules and prescriptions for the good 
life of the layman in a moral code not unlike the Contucian. Char¬ 
acteristic relationships are identified, and the proper approach to 
each is defined. Parents are to love and care for their children while 
they themselves are to be revered and cared for in their old age; 
teachers are to give their best knowledge and help their pupils grow, 
while they are to receive in return an eagerness to learn, deference, 
and adequate fees; wives and chtldren are to defer to their husbands 
and fathers and receive from them cate and protection; friends 
should reciprocate affection, protect each other* and share useful in¬ 
formation. Servants and work people should rise before their masters. 

tbid., p. 1^7. 
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retire after they retire, serve them devotedly and well, and receive 
from their masters gentle treatment, care, and protec cion. Within this 
nicely balanced code of interrelated services and dependency, the 
emphasis is one of a vertical vision v^’here the strong looks down 
from his higher position to those weaker ones below tv horn he never¬ 
theless loves and protects* The only relationship of equality is that 
between Hend and friend,“ 

The Sigalowada Sutta also includes a list of vices that a good per¬ 
son should not indulge in, six possible ways of dissipating one's 
tvcaltli, and five additional virtues. One should strive to be wise, to 
rise early, and avoid sloth; one should make friends easily and work 
well with others; one should give good counsel when one’s friends 
require it. One should be generous and openhanded, living a life of 
service to others.^'' A great deal of Buddhist literature contains five 
ways to achieve this and six ways to attain that, a tradition that 
greatly aided memorization, 

III • THE BUDDHIST TRADITION 

A* INTIMACY OF CHURCH ANU STATE 

This benign and gentle faith or philosophy in its early form be¬ 
came firmly established in Ceylon about the third century, b.c. when 
Mahinda, the son of the Indian emperor Asoka, came to convert the 
island. The rulers of Ceylon actively promoted Buddhism thence^ 
forward for many centuries, Monarch and Sangha were intimately 
interlinked. 

The rulers were guardians of the sacred relic—the tooth_and 

possession of the relic was a symbol of the Legitimate right to rule*^' 
The monarchs, admired in the Great Chronicle, erected magnificent 
"stupa.s" or reliquary mounds in which precious Buddhist relics tvcre 
enshrined. They saw to the proper care of the Sangha, building 
large and costly residences and bestotving land upon the temples. 
Those who farmed the lands paid rent in kind or in services to main- 

I" This k pointed out by C. A. R. Rh)i Davids' inTroduction to Ibc Si^lowada 
Sutia In T. W. Rkyi Davids, ed. Sacred H&aks of the Eaddhlm (London, tV, 

p. 17*. The balance ol ihe dbcualon ii from pp, 180-1^. 

IT ror useful dlseuHUPns of thesr preiblexnA, »e Dr. O. H. Dc A. WijeseltCTis, Buddhitm 
and Society (Colombo nd., t 10^4)^ and Buddhum owd ihe Moral Problem (Colombo. 
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li Mendis^ The Early Hiitory of Ccyhn, pp. 58^59, There li hero a pdialld. ihoiagh 
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tain the lemples. Care for sick bhikkhus was partictslarly worthy. By 
tradiLion, the king paid the Sangha both deference and reverence. 
Several notable kings even offered their kingdoms to the Sangha. The 
white umbrella, sign of royal sovereignty, was not infrequently be- 
stotved upon die Sangha as a reminder that the State was believed 
to be run for the good of Buddhism." It was not unknown for lead¬ 
ing monks to have the final word in selecting a king when the suc¬ 
cession was disputed.** Conversely, the priesthood appealed to the 
king wlien it became divided on doctrinal or other matters. Without 
an apostolic succession or some device for giving the men of the 
yellow robe supreme authority over one another in internal matters, 
there was need for outside assistance. Periodically the kings lent their 
authority to revisions of the discipline and to conferences called to 
clarify disputed matters of doctrine.** 

The individual bkikkhu's advance to the grade of "Thero" or 
elder and to "Maha Thero" or senior elder is accomplished by an 
“ordination ceremony" carried out by senior members of the Sangha 
who accept into their company those who have progressed far enough 
in years and in knowledge to be deemed worthy, In the eleventh 
century a.d., following invasions from South India and other grave 
disorders, there were not enough bhikkhus of the higher ordination 
and King Vijaya Bahu had to renew t]ie priestly succession by bring¬ 
ing monks from Pegu in Burma. In 1603 the Ceylonese king per¬ 
formed the same service by bringing monks from Aracan. The 
present Siam Nikaya was founded as recently as 1753 by the same 
means—ten bhikkhus were imported by the king from Ayuthia in 
Thailand,** 

As individuals, the monarchs were supposed to exemplify Buddhist 
values in their private lives and public acts. Three rulers in par¬ 
ticular have been honored. King Asoka of India b.c.) occu¬ 

pies a position in Buddhism similar to that of St, Paul in Christianity, 
He sent missionaries to the distant reaches of his empire and beyond. 
He set an example of devotion by his gpod works, oiganfring hostels 
for tlie needy and the sick, by his tolerance of all religious faiths, 
and by his admonitory Pillar Edicts, Duttha-Camini of Ceylon (iSi- 

RahuU, HistOfy ef Buddhitm »« Carton, p. 75 ; G«iErr, p. 4 iS. 
ioGc^gcr, p, I«9; ArlT»pa]a. SoeiVtjr in MfAitwil Ctyien. p. jj. 

p. *70; H. W. OxlrintiUie, A Sftdrf Hiitory of Ceytan (LattdjMi, 15*7). 
p. 64; Ariyapolji, p. kS, For Avka'i tdyn, tw B. M, Daru*. A$aMct and HU Intcrip. 
(wilt, and «(L (Calcvtu, t%s)- 
ai Codrington. pp, 57, 109: p. laS, 
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)37 B-c.) drove out the Indian invader, Eltira, with the cry "not for 
kingdom, but for Buddhism." Repenting of the slaughter on both 
sides of this struggle, he sought to exemplify the Buddhist virtues 
by building temples and leading a life of gentleness and piety.^* The 
reign of Paraktama Bahu 1 (1153-1196 a.d.) marked the zenith of 
Sinhalese grandeur. He constructed the largest tank, "the Sea of 
Parakrama," and one thousand other smaller ts'ater tanks,** Para- 
krama Bahu 1 also built temples and monastic residences as well as 
parks and pleasure gardens for the populace. He restored Buddhist 
shrines at Anuradhapuni and reconciled three sects of monks. The 
Mahavamsa summarized the virtues of good inonarchs in these terms: 
"men of good understanding, who have conquered pride and in¬ 
dolence, and have freed themselves from the attachment to lust, 
when titey have attained to great power, without working harm to 
the people, delighting in deeds of merit, rejoicing in faith, do many 
and various pious works.”** 

In tire Buddhist tradition the ruler promoted the Way of Piety, 
nurtured the Sangha, and was himself guided by the precepts of the 
Sangha and the Buddha’s Way. Churcli and state were closely knit. 
The otherworldly preoccupations of the Sangha and the natural 
tendency for religious chroniclers to describe only the devout kings 
may partly account for the very few recorded instances where the 
temporal or religious interests of the Sangha clashed with the tem¬ 
poral interests of the king or vice versa. The contrast witlt western 
Europe is sliarp, and conclusions drawn from European history 
would not apply to Ceylon, In a period of growing national self- 
aivareness the tradition of harmony between the Buddhist church 
and the royal state, and the influence exerted by the Sanglia when it 
received full secular support provides an alluring image of a future 
possibility. 

B. m£ sa>cha’$ role in tkf. vir.LACE 

The Sangha had a fundamental role in the villages. The bhikkku 
was usually the most highly educated member of a community; in 
many instances, he was the only one who could read and wile. He 
was the teacher who brought to the villagers the wisdom of the 
Buddha as tvel) as the skills of writing, language, and a knowledge 
of literature, , 41 though it was against the Vinaya rules, some bhtkkhtis 

» RahuU. p. Tg. ** CodrinfUm, p, 64; Ariyap*la, p. JJo. 
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practiced znedicitic, and it was to them iliiit the villagers went ior tlie 
relief of Uieir ailments. The villagers also came for advice on domes¬ 
tic troubles or to present before ilic bhikkhu two sides o£ a village 
dispute for settlement. He controlled the village temple, tlie only 
public gath ering place.** 

The temple and its ceremonies and festivals provided die color 
and eitcitement for die otherwise tranquil and monotonous village 
life.*^ In a society which had no weekly congregational worship, 
public religious ceremonies w'ere important. And BuddJiism in Cey¬ 
lon developed, several ceremonies of great beauty and impressiveness. 
One of the most important Buddhist festivals is "Vesak” which cele¬ 
brates the Buddha’s enlightenment. Anotlier popular festival is often 
held to celebrate the preaching—or liana—of a special "sutta" or 
sacred text.** The p€Tuh€f(i is an elaborate ritualized procession in 
which Buddhist and odier relics are carried on the backs of elephants 
from one temple to anotlier by die light of a full tropical moon, 
flaming torches above, w'hirling flares beneath, to the accompaniment 
of the conch shell and drumming. Although traditionally it had little 
to do widi Buddhism, in recent centuries it lias become an occasion 
for honoring die Buddha. Tliere were private or family ceremonies 
at which die bhikkhu preached or he chanted sacred verses or pirith 
(which means literally “protection") in order to drive out a disease, 
to protect a patient from evil spirits, or to cleanse a new house about 
to be occupied.” 

The bhikkhu did not have a monopoly in all these village roles, 
for the villager's life was, and still is, profoundly influenced by deities 
that have nothing to do widi Buddhism. In any logical sense, tlie 
folk religions are antitlictical to Buddhism, for they emphasize the 
exbtence of a multitude of supernatural beings and religious mani¬ 
festations the Buddha himself criticized. On the other liand. Theta- 
vada Buddhism in Ceylon has long since come to terms with these 
beliefs just as in Burma it has come to terms witli Nat-worslnp, The 
deities and parts of folk rituals have lieen "converted" to Buddhism 
in the sense that their original meaning has been changed. It is diffi¬ 
cult to say how ffir this conversion has gone, for the indigenous gods 
and demons still help the villager to cope with the immediate urgen- 

>* Ariyapala, pp. sjUT*: Humphrcyi. pp. liT-ijS 

imporunce of Budilhui «TEnKiiil« W villaB= life loday » well hrcpught out 
in Report of the Kaadyon CutuuiiMfopi. pp. toSi, 

3*0^ Raiitila, pp. 
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cies which beset him. Village rites usually begin with deference and 
offerings to the Buddha before the serious immediate business of 
exorcism or intercessory appeal to Kataragaraa, Pattini, or another 
deity is made.*^ In spite of the persisting problems posed to the 
Sangita by the indigenous culiSj Buddhism remains the ideal path 
to follow and it is the bhiAA/iu who teaches the fundamental moral 
lessons and explains the answers to ultimate questions of existence. 

Members of the Sangha have been die principal figures in the edu¬ 
cational > ceremonial and religious life of the village. At the same 
time, the Theros and Maha Theros were advisers and teachers to 
the kings, the objects of royal veneration, and Ute recipients of 
royalty's lavish generosity, For the village bhikkhu and the leading 
Theros, this image of the past contrasted sharply with tJieir present 
position. 

IV • CONTRAST BETWEEN TODAY AND YESTERDAY 

A. THE CtlAMCE IN’ STATUS AND INFLUENCE 

VVith the withdrawal of the foreign Christian powers in 1948, the 
Sangha might have been expected to return to the esteemed position 
they had held at the time of the great Ceylonese kings. But the 
Sangha was not elevated; its advice was not sought. When its counsel 
was proffered, the modern leaders of Ceylon did not take it seriously. 
To the devout, ilte government seemed to be carried on through 
institutions that tiad no parallel in the traditions tliey knew and 
understood. 

A fetv Buddhist temples retained their wealth on the basis of their 
hereditary endowments or con temporary pilgrims’ alms, but wealthy 
Christians went on building impressive temples with money from 
abroad. In the early days, the members of the Sangha had been the 
bearers of traditional culture and perfecters of literary language. 
They were now faced with a language foreign to their knowledge, 
their religion, and their culture. They watched helplessly while this 
alien culture encouraged elements which the Buddhist tradition 
regarded as false and destructive, and lured young and old from their 
kindly and traditional oversight. Even in the village areas, to which 
the Buddhist religion had retreated from foreign rule and Christian 
organization, responsible laymen experienced more and more diffi- 

•*Fflr a elusion ol the esnieaperuy adjuument beiwccn Buddhijin stud the in- 
digenoui pncdccs, Sanihduindn, pp. t-f, 
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cuUy in obtaining sen'ices for ihe upkeep of their temples. Fewer 
\’illagers came to the temple for counsel and advice on their worldly 
and spiritual problems. The present was full of signs of distress and 
their discontent ivas not unlike the malaise of those who lived .. at 
the lime of the Buddha and also immediately after his death, (when) 
there was a strong body of opinion dial good men belonged to the 
past, contemporaries were unsatisfactory, and future generations 
w'Ould be corrupt beyond hope- - . . Influenced by this idea, monks 
in ancient Ceylon too, were naturally dissatisfied with the contem¬ 
porary state of affairs,"*' It vras dear that the public ciilmre was 
infused with ideas and ivorldly standards from overseas. The Sangha 
itself was no longer the preceptor of youth or of power. By recreating 
the conditions of the glorioits Sinhalese past, perhaps they could 
again guide the rulers and create a society vvhere traditional reli¬ 
gious values svciuld have their due place. 

a. EXPLANATIONS FOR- THIS ALTERED POSITION 

There arc many explanations for the altered status and function 
of both the Sangha and of Buddhist values. Scholars are not of one 
mind regarding the beginning of these unfortunate developments. 
Dr. Ariyapala, for example, suggests that as early as the thirteenth 
century the Sangha "had lost much of its purity . . . the hAiAAftu.t 
seem to have been lax in discipline and comiption set in. *“ Pro¬ 
fessor Mendis points to the difficulties experienced during the thir¬ 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries attending the recuirenii 
invasions from Souili India and the disorders stemming from dynastic 
Struggles at home in Ceylon.** A more popular vieiv, one which fits 
better the requirements of a nationalist awakening following the 
W'ithdraival of a European power, attributes the difficulties experi¬ 
enced by Buddhist institutions to the coming of the European Chris¬ 
tians in tlie sixteenth century and to the succeeding centuries of 
EiiToj>ean control. 

Under the Portuguese and Dutch, temples were destroyed, bhik- 
khus persecuted, and laymen coerced into religious practices in the 
inv'aders' churches. Under the more subtle British, it is held, many 
disabilities developed. The intent of the nineteenth century ad¬ 
ministrators is understood to be revealed by Lord Acton s famous 
passage: "The religion and manners of the Orientals naturally sup 

« RahuU, pp. Mj-iiH. « AriyapsUi. p. **7: pp. iSi-iRi. 
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port one another; neither can be changed wlthdut the other. Hence, 
the pioneer of civilization has to get rid of tire religion of India to 
enable him to introduce a better culture, and the pioneer of Chris¬ 
tianity has to get rid of tlie Indian culture before he can establish 
his religion,"** 

It is often held against tire British that they did not abide by the 
terms of the Kandyan convention, die treaty that gave them control 
of the upland, Kandyan provinces in 1815. It was then agreed that 
"the religion of the Boodhoo ,., is declared inviolable and its Rites, 
hfinisters and Places of Worship are to be maintained and protected.’* 
At first, a British Resident in Kandy undertook the necessary official 
functions in lieu of the Kandyan monardi who had been displaced. 
But in the 1830's, under pressure from Christian missionary organi¬ 
zations in England, the London government decided it was inappro¬ 
priate for a British official to hear responsibility for maintaining 
property, confirming officers, and generally overseeing die affairs of 
Buddliist temples.** 

Finding an alternative arrangement proved difficult. The Governor 
of Ceylon proposed a central Buddhist committee to carry on these 
functions, but the law officers of tlie Croivn advised against it as 
tending to "give the ntost dangerous force and unity” 10 the Bud¬ 
dhists.** In consequence there was now no official means of confirm¬ 
ing lay trustees of particular temples. Lacking official standing, it 
was argued, neither temple incumbents nor laymen could make 
good a claim jn court, and they were unable properly to defend their 
temple lands or otlier rights. A more decentralized arrangement was 
attempted, but according to Vinaya rules, tlie bhtkkkvs were not 
allowed to deal with temporal and money matters, and rural lay 
trustees were not scrupulous in their management of finances,"' 

The religious corporation is the usual legal form for the Christian 
churches, combining all churches in one sect Into one perpetual. 


M Quoted [ft Buddhut CpmroitMe ot tni^iiiry, p. a|jo 0^. C, P. Malalastkm. 
"BudiU^ tn 9*1'J?"” Curugc and K. C. Amaradua fedi.) a.j™ BtiMha 

J^anu Sauvemr (Colodibci, i34r 
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centralized organization managed by a board ot self-selected trustees 
who have authority to invest funds, and to transfer funds from one 
part of the sect to another. In the Buddhist community, on the other 
hand, each temple remained a separate entity administered by 
a group of lay trustees under the general supervision of a Public 
Trustee, a government ofiicial. Incomes from temple lands could be 
utilized only as allowed under specific ordinance; gifts go to each 
temple, not to the sect as a whole; and each individual temple co^n* 
trols its own property,*• 

Certain temples, usually in the up<ountry areas, are heirs to royal 
grants of land made prior to the British. They are relatively wealthy 
in contrast to the low-country temples that are generally witliout 
land endowments. The dccciitralized organizational form perpetuates 
this difference. In contrast to die Christian churches—organized 
around the congregation with a more disciplined tithing system, 
receiving some assistance from abroad, and wiili centralized manage- 
nient—^most Buddhist organizations have fewer ready resources. 
Lacking sufficient capital in “church” hands, the Buddhist com¬ 
munity has been relatively ill-provided with diose institutions that 
foster religiously motivated social service and educational work. 

The British are also accused of taking land from the temples 
without proper recompense. In the i86os, 1870$, and iS8os, where 
land titles could not be confirmed, large quantities of land were 
taken by the Crown and sold to British planters for coffee and tea 
estates. Much of the land was above the line of habitation in high¬ 
land jungle areas where cultivation was irregular and title difficult 
to justify by European legal standards. Many acres of temple property 
are said to liave been among the alienated lands. Reliable data on 
the magnitude could not be obtained. One report claimed 800,000 
acres of temple lands had been confiscated, but interviesvs with 
officials suggested the figure should be much lower.** 

The Britbli are also criticized for tlieir educational policies. Fol¬ 
lowing die reforms in the 1830’s, an English curriculum was ad¬ 
vanced in selected government schools. Schools organized and oper¬ 
ated by Christian missionary societies received generous government 
support. Temple schools organized on traditional lines declined; the 

C D. S. Siriwaniaiie, pp- 4-5. 
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new method of education, which included foreign languages, geog¬ 
raphy of the outside world, European history, and more systematic 
ways of instruction and organized group activities, was alien to the 
bhikkhu instructors in the temple schools, Bhikkhus tvere naturally 
reluctant to recast their traditional practices to meet the new de¬ 
mands and showed little enthusiasm for following this strange, new 
system of education. Parents did not wish to send their children to 
traditional schools when they could send them to the better- 
equipped, foreign-managed institutions which emphasized the new 
languages, social tvays, and newer skills that w'ere at a premium in 
the colonial society. Later, when the Buddhist community opened 
its own schools, they were modeled on the secular and missionary 
schools in the British tradition and did not, as a rule, adopt the 
traditional inodes as their pedagogic ideal." 

In the end, it was the foreigner’s ways and die foreigner’s culture 
that received state support. The educational system became oriented 
toward a foreign curriculum and the language of instruction in the 
best schools, and in official government dealings, was English. .'\s the 
traditional teacher of die youth, the Sangha found itself progrewively 
deprived of its principal means of approach to the lay communityi 
it was cut oS from influencing the adult of tomorrow in the Buddhist 
w'ay of life. The majority of village bhikkhus considered the aliena¬ 
tion of the Sangha from the laity, and the latter’s defection to the 
educational innovations of the nineteenth century, the most dele¬ 
terious result of the colonial period. The Buddha Jayanii summa¬ 
rized the view of the evil consequences of the foreign cultural in¬ 
vasion when it wrote: “The most important factor in the present 
condition of the common people is the absolutely alien social system 
imposed on them by die British, which Is still functioning. It is a 
system which prevents the generality of the Buddhist population 
from coming into close contact with the monasteries and the monks, 
and {which has) estranged the people to a great client from the 
traditional culture of a Buddhist nation; it is a system unsuited to 
the genius of the great majority of the inliabitants of this island and 
is destructive of the basis of friendliness, compassion and sobriety 
essential to die Itappy and peaceful Itfe.*^ 

The emotions involved in the contemporary Buddhist nationalist 
revival cannot be understood without reference to the Christian 

*I>G. C, SIcndii, Ciryhn under iMe Britiih, pp, 4S, 6j, 6*; portipiUrly pp. 16 ). iSs, 
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eflfons CO convert Buddhists lo Christianity. Christians were com- 
mitted to the notion of zealous missioiiary efEort and they introduced 
hitherto unknown organizational methods. Many believe that these 
organizational innovations gave the Christians an altogether unfair 
advantage, especially when they received state assistance for one o£ 
the instruments of Christian proselytizing—their schools. Many Bud¬ 
dhists Jiave an image today of an alhseeing, tightly knit Christian 
religious organization—particularly Catholic—wielding political in¬ 
fluence out of all proportion to its numberSj rapidly enhancing its 
wealth by virtue of its autonomy and disciplined organization, and 
slowly but surely winning Buddhists from their traditional waySj 
cveti tliough outright conversions may no longer be numerous.*^ 

C. INTERN AL PROBLEMS 

There is no doubt that the coming of Uie Europeans had an 
adverse affect on the status of the Sangha. There are those who 
argue that of all the still identifiable groups in Ceylon, it is the 
Sangha that has suffered the gravest disadvantages as a result of 
colonial policies. Other Buddhists stress certain internal litnita- 
tions which have contributed to the decline in the status of the 
Sangha. Some o£ tjie most vigorous crittcism comes front the Sangha s 
most devout w^ell-ivbhers. 

BhikkhtiS are sometimes charged with being overly preoccupied 
with their own spiritual purity to the cxcUision of effective thought 
and action on behalf of other homan beings. The Sangha s stress on 
detachment may lead to fatalism, a passive acceptance of man s lot 
on earthj whereas Buddhism is a positive doctrine which recjuires a 
driving out of sloth and the energetic pursuit of enlightenment.*^ 
The bhikhhus, it is said, assume that real progress in this life along 
the Way is possible only to members of the Sangha! but in the time 
of the Buddha, laymen could achieve Arahantship in this life through 
diligent effort in the right direction.** 

As in all orders of professional TCligiciiXt the range of intellectual 
training and philosophical sophistication varies enormously from 
the highly cultivated bhikkhtAs of die Vajiranima in Colombo and 
the Vidyalankara Pirivena (training seminary) in Kelaniya to the 

«For insiaocf. the "iwus shows that th^ Buddhisu formed S4.5 per cent of 
the popuUUDn LB itiat ytxr while fo they tepresenttd 64.6 cent, a r^qctipp 
of only ,3, per cent in. j y-eirir Dorinjf the same penod ifae 'ChTUtiani dcchiied Ijy 
per miL 
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relatively untrained bhtkkhus in the more isolated parts of die island. 
Admission standards have been loose, often subject to die wish of a 
novice's parents; many join the order who are really without vocation 
for the life of a recluse. Some of the older Theros are distressed by 
the educational level in the Sangha. Pirivena education has degen¬ 
erated into rote-learning and cramming for examination papers, and 
the essential spirit of the "Way of Life" goes unnoticed. T wo thotisand 
years ago a development of the skill of memorization was essential to 
preserve and to hand dotvn the untsritten Buddhist tradition. But 
for many centuries this skill has not been necessary. Some bhikkhus 
believe they should turn their attention to the interpreting of Bud¬ 
dhist precepts for the contemporary layman’s life.** 

Ceylon’s Theravada Buddhism gives rise to organizational diffi¬ 
culties. Buddhist laymen are their own spiritual counselors, and do 
not depend on the Sangha as Christians depend on their priests for 
absolution or mediation between the individual and God.** The 
faith itself is wary of tlie vested interests, the ambitions, and the 
presumptions of authority of man over man that are the inescapable 
accompaniments of human organizations. The fundamental Bud¬ 
dhist search is a lonely, personal endeavor. In comparison, Western 
religions appear to be regimented and mechanized. It is difficult for 
Buddhists to believe that religious growth can be affected by the 
dock on a Sunday morning. To them religious insight depends 
fundamentally on tlie individual’s mastery of himself and of his own 
impediments toward enlightenment. 

In village areas, where the majority of die bhikhhus live, the 
bhikkhu can lead his exemplary life and be an advisor to the villagers 
without organization. His services to the villagers—teaching Sin¬ 
halese, instructing in the Dhamma, and officiating at ceremonies— 
require no organization. Village bhikkhus are not unduly concerned 
with it. The city Buddhists, seeing the need to prevent the young 
people from being drawn atvay by competing religions or political 
parties, urge the organization of the Sangha and the laity. They 
see organization as the means of olitaining state assistance for Bud¬ 
dhist social work; it is important for enhancing the role of Buddhists 

**llllcrvicwt with 
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in education or for influencmg legislation designed to favor a Bud- 
dhist way of life. 

That the Buddhist community has not developed insuiutions to 
meet its oivit educational or charitable oeedsp is not true. As long 
as ihe Sinhalese equivakni of the feudal sysieiu survived, an elalx»- 
rate oiganiaailoii of lemplc raairncnance and management remained 
intact. Recently, Buddliist laymen became organizationally active 
under the emhusiasiic efforts of Colonel Olcott, the TheosopliUt. vvlio 
encouraged the Buddhist community to develop its own lay institu¬ 
tions. The Buddhist Theosophkal Society was founded and was 
active in the establishment of many Buddhist schools. Tlic Maha 
Bodhi Society was created in 1891 to revive Buddhism m India and 
to carry its message elsew'hcre. The AU-Ceyloti Buddhist Congress is 
more recent in origin. Charitable institutions, orphanages and 
homes, have been opened; there are young men and young women’s 
Buddhist organuations, modeled after the Y.M.C.A.: and Buddhist 
newspapers and pamphlets are published. However, many of these 
organizations are unrelated to each other or compete with one 
another for funds and personnel. By comparison, the Catholic 
Church and the Church of Ceylon (Protestant Episcoial) have liighly 
elaborate institutions for pierfomiing a host of activiues in a system- 

atic fashion. % tj j 

Apart from the lack of an oiganizaiional armature within the Bud¬ 
dhist religious community, there are divisions that prevent coopera¬ 
tion. Ill the old days, “The religious status of a person [was] sought 
to be determined by the state of purity and all round spiritual ad¬ 
vancement. and not by birth, or family, or any outward sipi."«^Yet 
the Sangha in Ceylon organized on a caste basis today and has been 
for several centuries. Most of the 15-18.000 bhikkhtis in Ceylon be¬ 
long to one of three principal sects or nikayas. The largest and 
oldest is the Siam Nikaya, founded in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Its center is in die Central Province of Ceylon, in the up- 
country districts surrounding Kandy. By far the wealthiest sect it has 
retained tide to many of the lands given to its predecessors by the 
Sinhalese kings. It has an estimated 12.000 members or approju- 
matcly 65 per cent of the Sangha. Higher ordination in diis sect b 
restricted to mcmbeis of the higher levels of the Goyigamas. The 
Siam Nikaya has been traditionally domimated by the up-country 
elements who control, through family succession, title to die temples 
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and their lands, although many of its most leamed members ate said 
to come from the coastal area,^' A second sect, tlie Amarapura, wss 
founded as recently as the early nineteenth century witli the inten* 
lion of purifying the Sangha. One of its principal targets was the 
caste<onsciousness of the Siam Nikaya, It is open to members of the 
Karava, Salagma, and Durava castes. About ao per cent of the bhikkus 
belong to this sect. A third, the Ramanya, is more recent in origin, 
and was founded by some previous members of the Siam Nikaya rvho 
desired ordination under more rigorous and disciplined leadership. 
They now comprise almost 15 per cent of the Sangha. 

Younger bkikkhus in all three Nikayas have shown reformist 
tendencies, but the Amarapura and the Ramanya have set a higher 
example of discipline and have been more active tn criticizing die 
government for non-Buddhist characteristics. The Siam Nikaya tends 
to be conservative and the Ramanya has had a reputation for effec¬ 
tive public discussion derived from its earlier promotion of debates 
between Buddhist h/itAAhus and Christian missionaries. But these 
differences do not appear to be crucial to the separate existence of 
the sects. The significant distinctive criterion is diat of caste differ¬ 
entiations.*' Their continued divisions prevent them from having 
the influence diey might have on Ceylon's life. 

n. tKE COST or social ckakce 

Others regard the social and economic changes of the last fifty 
years as key factors in isolating the bbtkkku from the contemporary 
currents of city life. Reference has already been made to the new 
importance of English and the missionary educational institutions 
and English ways that come in its train. With the advent of the 
Western technology of transportation and standards of consumption, 
individuals began to move from their villages and seek opportuni¬ 
ties in die towns. Country visitors to the cities learned new modes 
of living, eating, and entertaining themselvesT and new ways of mak¬ 
ing a living.*' 

Where the Buddha was specific in regard to the layman's ethic, 
in the Sigalow'ada Suita, for instance, he gave guidance for practical 
behavior vvithin a traditional, family^J^^ented, and '‘feudal" society. 
The Sigalowada Sutta does not in itself provide specific precepts for 

<• Vjj»y»vaTidhjiiit, p. 58$. 
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the special ptoblems faced by individuals living in ^ semi-urb^nized 
or urban society. Buddhist scriptures do not, nor could they be ex- 

pccted to, provide concepts which are directly applicable to a situa¬ 
tion where relations are becoming more and more impersonal on a 
contractual basis within a cash economy. Except in its highest philo¬ 
sophical principles, it makes no specihe and vivid provision for the 
notion of a lay “community” that is limited enough to be compre 
hcnsible and yet larger than a family or village, that may even in¬ 
clude those of other ethnic or religious backgrounds. In its fullest, 
most perfect expressions, the Buddhist ethic calls for a selfless life 
profoundly sensitive to the needs of all others in its mastery of self. 
But since each Buddhist is expected to work out his own destiny, there 
have not been many contemporary efforts to mediate between the 
perfectionist demands of the classical canon and the hand, ^rplexing 
choices that individual laymen must face eacli day in a society that is 
very different from the Buddha's.'^ 

V * NEW BUDDHLST ACTIVISM 
A* organizational innovations 

Although Buddhists compose nearly 65 P^P“' 

lation, many of them feel that the life of their country is domi^ted 
by non-Buddhist forces. Even though Ceylon has been fully inde¬ 
pendent for ten years. Buddhism has not been given "its rightful 
place/' Some o£ the deleterious influences have emsnated ^om the 
Western world, whence came both imperialism and Christianity, 
the two principal causes of Buddhist decline, Non-Buddhist minori- 
tics were also believed to have contributed indirectly to the lack of 
prominence of Buddhism in public life. 

Individuals and groups in Ceylon who represent^ these non- 
Buddhist influences have been singled out and Buddhists have been 
warned of their unhappy influence. They may be Sinhalese who have 
become particularly Westernized, especially those educated in Eng¬ 
lish-language schools, and have loosened their ties to tlietr Buddhist 
origins. Often they arc members of the wealthy upper and upper 
middle classes living an urban European life. Indeed, the city ^elE 
and those who were most marked by it became an object of Buddhist 
criticism, Christians of various sects were also in this group, and not 
only for religious masons. Devout Sinhalese Buddhists believed that 

« F^c^piioml In this coni«cliDii have been lie Iwtniw himI writing, at Dr. O. K, de 
A. Wijnekem alteadv tefcircd to. 
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when a person became a Christian> he paid no heed to Sinhalese 
ceremonies, gave up his traditions, and was less modest and sober 
in his way of life. Dining the colonial regime. Christians and Ceylon 
Tamils obtained higher education proportionately more often than 
the Buddhists, More Christians and Jaffna Tamils entered the pub¬ 
lic sen-ice relative to their numljers tlian Sinhalese Buddhists, 
though Sinhalese Buddhists has-e always held a majority of positions. 
Many years later, these groups have been identified by some of the 
most articulate spokesmen of the Buddhist cause; the positions they 
occupy have been regarded as unfair, and legislative and administra¬ 
tive measures were thought necessary to redress this imbalance. 

In order to strengthen Buddhist institutions and the place of Bud¬ 
dhism in Ceylon’s life, some laymen and bhikkhus came to believe 
that the Buddhists had to ivield political influence, bringing pressure 
to bear upon, ministers and parliamentarians to pay more attention 
to Buddhist needs and less attention to the better-organized Chris¬ 
tians and the more closely knit Tamil minority, Shortly after inde¬ 
pendence, the United National Party encouraged this idea by seeking 
the assistance of the Sangha and devout Buddhist laymen as a grotip 
svhose support in the majority community would insure success in 
the U-N.P.'s political competition against the extreme Left. Deference 
ivas paid to the leading Theros and funds svere made available. As 
Buddha Jayanti approached, an olhcial organization iv-as established 
and large sums appropriated by the governing party to encourage an 
impressive celebration of this great event. The flattering attentions 
gtven to the Buddhist leaders did more than win them temporarily 
to the United National Party banner; it encouraged an au-areness 
of their own possible political importance. As they grew in political 
consciousness, they articulated more precisely a sense of their own 
difficulties and grievances. 

Certain organizations developed to advance Buddhist interests tn 
public life. One began a.s an effort to organize the Sangha more effec¬ 
tively. It was the work of a handful of middle and upper middle-class 
Buddhist government servants, teachers, and Iau7ers. some of them 
wealthy, most of them highly Westernized themselves. It is significant 
that the most active of its members were from the Karava com¬ 
munity. a group that lias traditionally been heavily Christianized. 
In one sense, perhaps, these men were a religious minority within 
their caste group which itself was not accorded equal standing by 
the Goyigamas, They endeavored to awaken the rural bhikkhus to a 
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more actite a^v'areness of their responsibilities to live strictly accord¬ 
ing to the Dhamiiia> to know their Dhamma better, to preach tlic 
Dhamma more effectively lo thdr neighboring laymen. They sought 
to draw the differing seels together regardless of caste and combined 
the widely-dispersed bhihhhu associations into one congress, the Sn 
Lanka Maha Sangha Sabha.” This became an important interest 
group that articulated Buddhist grievTinces and quietly mobilized 
bfiiAAAiw first for combined action in connection with Buddha 
Jayanii celebrations and then to encourage rural voters to cast their 
baUots against the Lf.N.P. in the 1956 General Elections. 

A leading Buddhist scholar developed the All-Ceylon Buddhist 
Congress that held periodic conferences of leading bhtkkhtu and 
laymen. In an effort to clarify for the Ceylonese public the unhappy 
state of Buddhism in Ceylon and to find government-sponsored 
remedies, the Buddhist Congress appealed to the government to 
establish a Commission of Inquiry into the state of Buddhism on the 
island. The government of D* S. Senonayakc and his successors re¬ 
fused the request, foreseeing that such an investigation could cause 
religious disharmony. Eventually in 1954 a Buddhist Committee of 
Inquiry was set up without government sponsorship under the aegis 
of the All-Ccylon Buddhist Congress. It was compe^d primarily of 
vice-principals of some of the leading bhikkkti training colics in 
ihe lowncountry and the most articulate Buddhist lay educators. There 
were two Thcros from the upcountry Siam Nikaya although the 
heads of the two principal Siam Nikaya cliapters^the Malwutia and 
Asgiriya Chapters—dissociated tlieix sect from ns enquiry. The Bud¬ 
dhist Committee was to “Inquire Into the present state of Buddhism 
in Ceylon and to report on the conditions necessary to improve and 
strengthen the position of Buddhism and the means whereby those 

conditions may be fulfilled.’ ** - . 1 

For two yearn members of the “Commission." as it became known, 
toured the Buddhist areas of Ceylon. It was ceremoniously receiv^ 
wherever it gathered testimony, partially because of the local bhikkhu 
associations already established by the younger laymen and other 
committees tiiat were being set up in preparation for Buddha Jayanti. 
U was clear to those ivho were active in its endeavors that consider- 
able resentment against the government tvas being expressed and 
generated tlirough the public hearings of die commission. The report 
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iuelf was not published until February 1956, shonly before the 
Prime Minister called for a new election. 

The report wa£ an extraordinary document, not so much as a 
balanced or thorough rendering of the causes of the present state of 
Buddhism, but because it provided for the hist time a brief for the 
Buddhists. It was argued that the days of Buddhist glory were the 
days when it received state support and that its decline coincided 
MTith the colonial regime's support of Christianity.^ Its fundamental 
aspiration called for strong state support of various kinds to come to 
the rescue of Buddhism. Its recommendations urged that the legal 
status of Buddhist properties be revised to bring them in line with 
Christian institutions against vvhich the Buddhists have had to com* 
pete, Iitspired in part by institutions developed in Burma, it recom* 
mended the establishment of a central body — the Buddha Sasana 
Council—made up of laymen and members of the Sangha to carry 
on the preTogatives of the Buddhist kings with respect to Buddhism 
that passed to the British in 1815. It suggested that an annual sum 
be paid by the government to the proposed Council in compensa¬ 
tion for the income lost to the Sangha when temple lands were 
expropriated during the colonial period, Extensive reforms In the 
country's educational system were proposed, ensuring that Buddhist 
children would be educated in schools run only by Buddhists and 
reducing commensurately the role of Christian organizations in oper¬ 
ating schools that have been patronized heavily by children of other 
faiths. Other recommendations concerned the social conditions of 
Ceylon and urged measures to ensure that obscene books or films 
should not be imported, that film censors should have an intimate 
understanding of the national culture, and that intoxicating drinks 
and ill-practices, such as horse racing, should be banned. 

The commission’s report assumed througliout that progress could 
be achieved in the religious and social world through proper legis- 

mAs a leading mrmber Lbe Commiltet |>iii it when the report wz3 completed; 
~^The BuddhIsLi vfbih — and quite righdy—tbat in thb country wliere they form 70 
prr cent ot the population^ Buddhuni should be reoDf nlsed u the piedominant reli¬ 
gion oi die people. In the rc*t of the Mrld. Ceylon a regarded cuentially a Budilhisi 
country^ and they want thli daim mablLthcd here 5 ti welL . . . They will not be 
cotnmi to remaiti in the pcHldon of InEeriority to which they have been reduced by 
4^0 yean of foreign occupation. ^ . . They have dd dcfirc to make Buddhism ihc 
Stale religion—in spite of the cry Tai.sed by kU seeking politidaiu—but they warn the 
State to help them rchabiliiate themseLva and undo jomep at least, of ihe bijujtlcei 
petpetrated against them during the dayj of tbdr subjeetJoar Dr. C. P. MalaJasekera, 
President of the AU'Ceylon BuddhUt Congros. Text of speech reproduced in Tifiies 0/ 
Cfyt&n, January 15. 
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lativCt financial, and institutional reforms. As such, it was a docu' 
ment impregnated with modem Western attitudes and represented 
a revolutionary departure for Theravada Buddhist laymen.*' Its in¬ 
terpretation of past and present merged Buddhist considerations 
intimately with Sinhalese nationalistic sensitivities. Apart from the 
proposed Sasana Council, some discussion of Buddliist land prob¬ 
lems, a reference to the need for stricter training of bkikkhus and 
means of settling disputes between temples, the Sangha itself was 
scarcely referred to in the report. The economic problems of Ceylon 
were only briefiy alluded to.'* The principal problem as seen by the 
commissioners was the position of Buddhist institutions in compari¬ 
son with Christian bodies, all other questions being either less im- 
portant or difficult lo agree upon. 

During 1955 while the commission was at work, language reform 
was the principal issue for those Buddhists who were publicly con- 
cemed over the state of their religion,Large numbers oE Bu ist 
laymen and bhikkkus came to feel that as long as English wm the 
oficial language of Ceylon, those tvho were adept m Sinhalese 
usually the Buddhists^would not have an equal opportunity to con¬ 
tribute their special qualities to die people of Ceylon, Others saw 
it in a more complex fashion. As long as English remained the effec¬ 
tive language for government administration, business, and higher 
education, the most energetic and ambitious young people would 
seek education in English, and in this process they would become 
half<osmopolitan, part Christian, and wholly alienated from their 
cultural and religious roots. Buddhist bhikkkvs and scholars had 
remained the most adept in classical Sinhalese and oriental lan¬ 
guages, and if Sinhalese were made the official lan^iage, they would 
receive a wider hearing in the country’s affairs. Similarly, the reli¬ 
gious culture and philosophy of which they were a pa« would 
ceive greater respect on the part of large numbers of Ceylonese. It 
was possible even to look ahead to a time when the youth of the coun¬ 
try would seek their intellectual and business future through a kn^l- 
edge of the indigenous language and when that happened, those 
who were skilled in it would no longer be considered backward and 
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old fashioned. The isidening gap between bhikkhus and laymen 
might also be narro^^'ed if not entirely bridged through language 
reform, 

Mr. Bandaranaike himselfi in his efforts to ensure a large follow* 
ing in the rural areas, "generally agreed" to implement the recom¬ 
mendations of the Buddhist Committee reportAs the General 
Election of 19513 approached, politicians of different parties began 
to canvass the support of the Sangha, especially in rural areas. And 
two associations of bhikkhus, the relatively new Sri Lanka Malta 
Sangba Sabha and the older All-Ceylon Bhikkhu Congress led largely 
by bhikkhus from the low^-country areas, joined together to form 
the Eksatli Bhikkhu Perarauna.” The leadership and majority of 
bhikkhu members ivere from the Amarapura anti Ranianya sects. 
Laymen active in die Buddhist Congress or in the earlier rural bhik¬ 
khu associations threw their energies and organizing abilities into 
the E.B.P. The Siam Nikaya as a sect remained aloof although Siam 
Nikaya priests from the wealthy Kelaniya and imporinrti Kotte tem¬ 
ples in the low-country were influential in its councils. The com¬ 
bined efforts of the Sangha associations, developed in tlie country¬ 
side by Buddhist laymen, the work of the All-Ceylon Buddhist Con¬ 
gress on behalf of the hearings, the publication of the Buddhist 
Committee's Report and the activities of the central association 
of bhikkhus —the Eksath Bhikkhu Peramuna—contributed materi¬ 
ally to the final electoral result. Their activities are discussed later 
in connection with the general election. 

FoHotving the election of 1956 which, for a time, strengthened 
the w'ill and enlarged the ambitions of ardent Buddhists, several 
distinct areas of Buddhist activity could be identified. These sug¬ 
gested possible fields of future Buddhist developments. In the first 
place, there were renewed, efforts to develop a centralized organi¬ 
zational armature for die Sangha; secondly, die country's educa¬ 
tional institutions came under concerted criticism from Buddhist 
sources; and diirdly, Buddhist organizations continued to exert con¬ 
siderable pressure on die neiv government. Fourthly, and most diffi¬ 
cult to document, more Buddhists tended to dedicate themselves 
to the Five Precepts, die Noble Eightfold Piith, and to the endeavor 
of leading a good Buddhist life. 

*»Thr SlnJialne lenlon ot the* tgmmitiinmu left no such toom (or duulit on all 
[he nefOmmeiniiUioni ibe Report as the Engluh word "gciierally 
Fur greatCT detiil. sec Chapter on iho 1956 Cerwxal Elceliou, 
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B. EFFORTS TOV».’ARD IIMITY IN THE SANCHA 

The Repon of the Buddhist Committee oE Inquiiy had recoin* 
mended establishing a Buddha Sasana Council on the lines of a 
similar body in Burma: "* * • to which may l>e entrusted all the 
prerogatives of the Buddhist kings as regards the Buddhist religion 
assumed by the British Crown in 1815. Tlie Buddha Sasana Council 
should consist of representatives of the Sangha and laity selected 
by election and nomination.”*® 

Efforts to develop a central Sangha Council were pressed by bktk- 
hhus and laymen for a wide variety of reasons. Some felt that lE 
the Sangha and laity were brought into closer working intimacy, 
the laity miglu be more profoundly touched by the Buddha’s mes¬ 
sage. There were those who believed that only a united organization 
of bhikkkas and laymen could influence members of parliament and 
the public adiuinistratioii as a counter to (he Catliolic hierarchy s 
influence in certain areas. Odieis felt that a central body into which 
all resources of the Buddhist community could be clianneled would 
permit the poorer temples. Buddhist social senicc, and educational 
enterprises to operate with greater resources. Finally, a central Sa¬ 
sana Council could consider carefully an appropriate stand for mdu 
viduals on such matters as birth control, business ethics, or even 
economic development. 

Some of these activities would be unusual innovations in the 
Buddhist community. A central pooling of funds, for instance, would 
go directly against one of the fundamental traditions. A hierarchy 
given the power to define the Buddhtsi position on a host of prob¬ 
lems would be strange indeed for the highly individualistic Thera* 
vada Buddhism of Ceylon. Yet many were concerned enough about 
the state of Buddhism to insist on greater organizational strength." 

As the proponents of organizational change pressed their case, 
underlying differences became discemible. The lowncountry sects 
were the younger ones in a civilization where status and respect 
uonually adhere to elders. They were the poorer ones without landed 
endowwnts, the more energetic, often of iion-Goyigama caste, and 
the ones most in touch ivitli the non-Buddliisi world and the prob- 
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letns it posed lo the Buddhist community. These circtinistances con¬ 
firmed both the up^ountry Siam Nikaya elders in their belief that 
the newcomers had little right to press for such innovations and 
the low<ountry sects in their belief that their up-country elders 
were backward and selfish,** 

Many were of a divided mind, feeling the need for greater organi¬ 
zational unity, yet not wishing to push so fast as to divide the Sangha 
or to draw WnftAAiti further into the public controversies publicized 
by an eager press. As often happened whenever groups rvere beset 
by serious differences, the Prime Minister himself was appealed to. 
His attempts to draw the contending parties together were not nota¬ 
bly successful, but in October 1956 the Government annoimcetl it 
planned to set up a commission to examine the problems of imple¬ 
menting the Buddhist report. Once again, the Siam Nikaya showed 
its fundamental distrust of secular organizations of all kinds. Their 
spokesmen declared: "If a Sasana Council rvas actually established, 
it was bound 10 be a failure because personal ambition, greed for 
power, and self-interestedness tvere bound to reign within k."*" 
In early February 1957, the membership of the long-proposed offi¬ 
cial committee of inquiry was announced. Roughly half the members 
were carried over from the early Buddhist Committee of Inquiry^ 
three of the remaining seven new members were of the Siam Nikaya. 
although the Maha Theros made it clear that these bhihkhus were 
serving as individuals,®* The commissioners were to look into the 
various recommendations of the Committee of Inquiry, and any 
other matter that might be necessary "for the purpose of according 
Buddhism its rightful place in Ceylon."** 

Thus, after many years of agitation an official commission had 
finally been appointed by the government to look into the state 
of Buddhism on the island.** The Siam Nikaya Maha Theros ap¬ 
pealed to the governor general to prohibit the new committee from 
inquiring into the affairs of the Siamese sect, arguing that the Siam 
Nikaya tiad not sponsored any nomination to this commission and 

Timts, July Vi, 15^$} Tima 9f Ceylon, July ai, 1956. 

*t Tirtus of Ceylon. January 7, 1957. So firm was ihflir opposition that the President 
or Ae AU-Ceylen Buddhist Congnsa hinuelf Hquestwt the Minisicr of Cuiiun] Allain 
to defcr the appointment ol Ae proposed Sasana Comnjwlon. Ceylon Daily News, 

January 9. 1957* , . 

•a Ceylon Daily Newi, Fehniiry 4, i 9 i 7 > Martn la, 1957, 

*sT«lof Ca»«« reptodneed in Ceylon Doily Mrafs, Starch 6, 1^7, 
a* In the end, the E-B.P, was not consulted on Ae pErvnuici of Ac new commissioa. 
Ceylon Daily jVruo, March 4, 1957. 
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the commission therefore had no power to inquire into their 

concerns**^ , , 

At the outset, it appeared to be preoccupied with mtertial prob¬ 
lems of Uie Sangha, such as diose conditions which impede the 
bhikkhu from leading an ideal life, types of social service work they 
might do, what should be done to get the best incomes from temple 
lands, and similar matters. It was cleat that as the new commi«ion 
pursued its inquiries, there would be other disagreements withtn 
the Sangha, but out of the discussions might come a renewed sense 
of dedication to the traditional Vinaya code. Innovations designed 
to bring die Sangha into closer relation to the laaty and to penmi 
the Buddhist community to exert more influence on Ceylon s ab 
fairs might also emerge from the commission's efforts. It seemed 
likely that as the Buddliists saw their problems less m terms of short- 
run political agitation and more in terms of extended effort at group 
reorganization, more moderate voices could take the initiauve. The 
more strident ones that contributed much to the original th^t 
of the Buddhist movement—and raised many feats among Chris¬ 
tians and Tamil minorities by virtue of their vigor and im[tttiencc^ 
would be less necessary and would not have the field to ihemse ves 
as they have had so frequently in the past. It xemamed uncl^r 
whether the fears of the traditionalist bhikkhus-^M die mmonttes 
-were to be fulfilled. By 1959. no concrete steps had been taken 
to establish the controversial Sasana Council. 

C. THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 

One of Ihe main grievance, againa the cnlnnial gm’.rnment lea, 
that its educational system deprived the Sangha of us pnncpal 
elmnnel to the lay ennmnnity. MiMhu "preceptont of youth were 
compelled to look on while Chrittian schools, it was he d. under¬ 
mined the beliefs of Buddhist children. Eduralional facilities were 
an irnpormi theme in the Buddhist Committee report, and the 
commiSooers usugh. to show that the youth of the counuy rt^tvrf 
little knowledge of their national radmoni and preferred to 
foreign ways largely because of the ext,ting school system, which 
was considered dominated by Christians. Extendve re^ w^ 
proposed in their final report designed to ensure that Buddhist chU- 
dren would he educated in schools run by Buddhists. 

The denationaliiaiioo of Ceylonese youth and their departure 

wTwt .1 til. wwletiw wpwtw* ht Ob'”" "■“» ”• 
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fioni tradiLional Buddhist ways were re^tded as the causes of a num¬ 
ber of social ills and generalized discontent witliin Ceylon. The 
civilisation of l^nka was said to be a denationalized hybrid. The 
sons and daughters of Lanka had no true seme of values. They were 
too impressed widi the flashy, the glamorous, and that which comes 
from the noisy, hurried West. They ignored or rejected the real 
values of Ceylonese life—-the simple^ calrOi detached, poised, and 
serene life of the good Buddhist society. Only as Uie yoiiih of die 
country recaptured die ancient virtues that are at the center of the 
Buddha’s teaching would Lanka’s society be again happy uiid peace¬ 
ful; and until such time as Ceylon^s society developed its own genius, 
the Ceylonese would not achieve Lnie freedom. In this country now, 
although there i^ no visible foreigti yoke in the form of a colonial 
government we are as subject as ive were before we broke loose from 
the BTiLish bonds a few years ago, to the invisible yoke of evil, un¬ 
enlightened teachingSt practices, habits, customs and vieivs, fostered 
by the British. Thus wc are still in moral bondage to the West.”^* 

The school system has been blamed for this situation, and aaive 
Buddhists have been deeply concerned as to how to set the matter 
right.. "They saw it largely in terms of school management, and com¬ 
parative school resources. They noted that the present arrangements 
were not merely a legacy of the colonial past but also a legacy of 
the missionary pasti from a time when the church s educational-^ 
and tliereEore proselytizing—activities ivere financed largely by the 
foreign state. 

The school system is divided into a set of English-language aitd 
vernacular schools, some of them managed by the state and the 
others run by private bodies tvith state assistance. The English-lan¬ 
guage schools have long been accorded the highest standing and 
were tlie coveted channels to an education that opened opportuni¬ 
ties to status and income. .Although only 35 per cent of all assisted 
schools are run by Christians, they manage probably nearly 70 per 
cent of the English-language schools."^ Moreover, the amount of 
assistance per pupil each school receives from the state depends upon 
its classification. A well-equipped school with knowTi high standards 
of training receives considerably higher allowances than a poorly 
equipped instiLudon wdth less rigorous standards. Particularly among 

M Editaii-ol. "True FrccUom,” Buddha Jayanti^ Au^u iSj < 954 ' iG. 17. 

t^Esiiinaic from huerviewi in ilic tJcpardncni. of Ednciiion. Kclli-abic publliTicij 
R^rei were noi awliiblc. Oihm^ itathtics from Adminutraliitn Rtpart cf IHe Dirfetm 
Qf Educaiii>n for Table 1 (a). 
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educators, ilieretore, there is resentment against the fact dial many 
of the Christian schcols, having been in opetation for many years 
and benefiting from donations collected abroad, have been able to 
construct superior buildings and install better equipment an migi- 
nal capitalization diat enables them to receive more assistance from 
the government in order to maintain their high standards. The bulk 
of Buddhist schools, by contrast, it is said, receiT^e less. 

The private bodies or denominations themselves arc responsible 
for the management of their schools within broad rules laid dotvn 
by the Ministry of Education. The government’s policy regarding 
the language of instruction and regulations on curricula, examina¬ 
tions, and the like are followed by all assisted schools. Since 1952 
there has been a strict conscience clause, and Christianity cannot 
be taught to Buddhist children attending a Christian school unless 
tlieir parents request it explicitly. Despite this clause, many argue 
that the Christians arc still determined to make as many converts 
as they can, even if their methods are now more indirect. Or if they 
do not actively proselytiste and convert, they do ma'e^ u ist 
children into “bad Buddhists,” It is also held that even if instruc¬ 
tion in the Christian schools is in the native languages. tb«e are 
nonetheless insidious channels for Westemiration and the sii e in 
trusion of Western cultural and social pattems. Girls trained through 
Christian schools are said to emerge as models of young British gtrls, 
undisciplined and unwilling to pay due respect to their parents or 

to the Sangha. . 

Another aspect of the educational problem concerns the pred^i- 
nant position of Christians in the adminUtration of educational in¬ 
stitutions, either through their positions as hrads of schools, in the 
Ministry of Education, or in supervisory positions at the University 
of Ceylon. It is argued that Christian ideas and curricula are pro¬ 
moted at the expense of the Buddhist curriculum. A more incisive 
issue hinges on employment opportunities; as long as Christians con 
trol so many schools, there are disproportionately more jobs open to 
Christians. Among Christian educators themselves there is a wde- 
spread awareness of the anomalies in matters of educational admin¬ 
istration, One solution was argued by the Buddhist commissioners; 
to wit. that every school that had over 50 per cent of students of 
one faith should have a principal of that same faith. Tluis many 
Christian principals would have to resign and Buddliist or Hindu 
principals would be appointed in their places. This reform has not 
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been pressed successfully, in part, it is argued, because there are not 
enough trained Buddtiisi school administrators, Christians have pre^ 
empted tliis field in the past because they have been able to train 
their people in institutions abroad^ Now that there is more wide¬ 
spread in ter esc K it should be easier to find funds for ttaiining Buddhist 
educators perhaps with state assistance. 

More recently* as this proposal has not been carried out* one group 
of Buddhist educators and laymen has been pressing for the aboli¬ 
tion of die whole system of assisted schools, arguing that all of them 
—Buddhist as well as Christian—should be taken over by the state. 
Many responsible Buddhist educators will acknowledge that state^ 
managed schools provide an inferior training to that received in 
most assisted schools. The discipUnary and intellectual standards of 
assisted schools tend to be more rigorous: educational innovations 
take place more often in the assisted schools than in govemment- 
martaged schools, and since the teachers in assisted schools are not 
government scriants, they are known to be more independent in 
their demands on the government. In spite of all these considera¬ 
tions, which sound very much like the arguments for and against 
private and public schooling in America, there are those ’who are 
willing lo accept a decline in standards if only they can be rid of 
“the foreign educators/"^* Better to have a Sinhalese Buddhist edu¬ 
cation first, even though its specific training is not as ''high'' by 
curricular standards than have this continuing "hybrid education" 
that takes children from their national and religious roots. 

This argument had an appeal to some Buddliist laymen and bhih- 
khus because the principal Buddhist educational organiiation, the 
Buddhist Theosopliical Society, had fallen upon evil days and was 
fraught with faction and public dispute. Efforts to refashion its con¬ 
stitution and change its leadership met with little snccessp and the 
prospect of the state taking over all assisted schools might be ex¬ 
pected to speed desirable changes within the BiiddhUt Theosophical 
Society as well as ousting the Christian assisted schools.“ 

In 1959 probably the majority of Buddhists believed the proposed 
remedy to be worse than the disease. If ail religious schools were 

TO By far Ehe majority of Uie "“foreign cduatgra"* arc now in fact Ccyloncx wha 
manage and Icacli in Christian sthoala, and what u meant truly is thw who hav^ 
come under the m^ueno! pf foruiffti educatcprs. 

TiS«, for ituLanuc. "Tbe Tragedy off Buddliisi Education “ C. B. S. Slriwardanc. 
Times of Ceyhn. SepEcmber 14. igflfi, and earlier reports of the filfiieultler wiEhin Ehe 
Butfdhbt "I'heosDpliical vSodety in Auji^iat 1936. AIm> P. de Kularatne. Ctylon OB- 
serwT, Stay 3, J937. 
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brought under the direct management of the siate^ and the govem- 
meni should change^ bringing into power those who have no respect 
for religion, would not Buddhism be even worse off? The state w^aa 
already overburdened with its ow^n educational coinmitments and the 
costs to the state would increase since part of tlie costs of the de¬ 
nominational schools are borne by die societies that manage thetnn^* 
Nevertheless, it remained anomalous that die "best schools" con¬ 
tinued to be run by minority religious bodies, largely at state ex¬ 
pense, Only careful action by the religious bodies and the Depart¬ 
ment of Education would lead to correction vvidiout serious loss 
to die country's scarce educational resources. 

One aspect of Buddhist educational arrangements that had deep 
status implications concerned the educational recognition to be ac¬ 
corded to the bbikkku training colleges—the piViVewoJ. For many 
years there had been a desire among ardent Buddhists to have them 
given the same recognition accorded to die national university + Fi¬ 
nally, in i95gp two of the leading pirivenss were accorded university 
status and Nayahe Theros became vice<hancellors of the faruous 
Maligakanda and Peiiyagoda piriv^nas. 

x'\nother problem that deserved fullest consideration by BuddJiist 
educationalists concerned a Buddhist curriculum. What are the hu¬ 
man values Buddhist schools should stand for that would give them 
a peculiarly Buddhist stamp? It was becoming recognized that tech¬ 
nical education was needed in Ceylon. Have there been studies 
made to see how best to combine a more wide-spread technical edu¬ 
cation w^ith the desire for a deeper and more integral Buddhist at¬ 
mosphere? What careful and detailed diought ha^ been directed 
tow^d curricula for different age groups proposing fundamental 
changes in curricula, in the organization of leisure time, the use of 
ivork campsp meditative practiceSj or a dozen other possibilities? 

Dissatisfaction has been growing wdth other anomalies in the rap' 
idly expanding school system. An overly academic cumculiini does 
not fit young men and women for ihe hard tasks ahead. The school 
system itself has nearly doubled in the last decade and this ex¬ 
pansion presented serious staffing problems. It was therefore not 
surprising that one of the first lay institutions to be identified 
as the proper subject for thorough Buddhist reform should be the 
country's school system, 

Tnictvlrwft with Byddtljit rdiicaiors. Abo. for ifiHin&r Ceylon Ofcfrnwr* April ia 
1957: Morning TimeM, April 1957; Ceylon OtitTVer, May 4. 1957. 
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D. NEW INTERE^ GH-OUFS IN POLITICS 

Buddhist organizations were especially active during the Buddha 
Jayanti year. Some of them appealed for total prohibition; others 
urged that the Red Cross symbol on lottery tickets of the national 
hospital s^^eepstakes he replaced. The more articutate argued against 
certain appointments made by thene^v Prime Minister on the grounds 
that the appointees were Roman Catholics instead of BuddhistsJ* The 
most politicaL of the Buddhist organizations was the Eksath Bhikkhu 
Peramuna. It did not restrict its activities to pressing for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Sasana Council or for educational reform. Shortly 
after the 1956 electionp it challenged the Communist and non-Com- 
munist Left parties, arguing tJiat they were not supporting the new 
government in its policy of promoting the Sinhalese laitguage as 
the one oflicial language. They held that because tlie Marxist parties 
had had electoral agreements with tlie party that formed the newr 
government, they should either follow the new government's policy 
on language reform or else test their own popularity in competition 
witli die viaotious party they refused 10 support.^* In subsequent 
language debates, the Eksath Bhikkhu Peramuna was one of the most 
articulate single interest gioitps working to make Sinhalese the only 
state language/'^ 

The E.B.P. also threatened to take direct action—whatever was 
contemplated by this w^as never made clear—if the government re¬ 
fused to take immediate steps to stop the Tamils in the north from 
refusing to carry a Sinhalese symbol for ‘"Sri" on their automobile 
liceitse plates.^* Some bhikkhiis urged Sinhalese to boycott Tamil 
shops to protest stgainst the Federal party's activities in opposition 
to the 'Sinhalese Only"' legislation of the government,^ 

The leaders of the Eksath Bhikkhu Peramuna tended to identify 
themselves with '’the people"' and any action which displeased tlie 

E. B-P. was action taken against "the people.”^* On another occasiori> 
they also appealed to the public to send in reports on all knowm 
cases of corrupt practices that could be substantiated in order to keep 
the administration clean and to help the people.^" As one commenta- 

Tt Mr. SfrLIiinanda l«xtyiil itatment, Ceylon Daily jWb'J, July 30, 19^^, He p^i- 
Uml^rly cnUcizcd ihc MinUtcr of Ki nance, who was ual i. BudcUiijt, anti Lhe Piltdt 
Minktnr himvlf had lo rrply lo criUdini liocauic! hh daughUr wa» aLumdlii^ a Catholic 
tcliDolr 

t* Ceylon Daily News, Miy 7, 19156. 

It Set Chapter VJI tor a fuller diMilSaiotl of ihc language queiuon. 

06 jfiVffr, January iy* 19157. Moming TimeSr March 13, 19(57. 

OifriJiTiff, March 17, 1957. fi Ce^/on O&jrrwr, Marcli 54, 
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tor put it, no doubt exaggcTating; “All tlie reports add up to the fact 
that the £.B.P. has assumed upon itself Uie role of a supra Cabinet. 
, ,. Stahrarts of the E.B.P. claim that Ministers and even high gov* 
emment officials arc at their beck and call; that they promptly reply 
to any summons front the E.B.P. headtjuarters; that they are often put 
on ‘trial* at E,B.P, headquarters where (hey explain their actions and 
attitudes toward national problems.’*** 

A large pan of the E.B.P.’s activities was carried on ihrough resolu¬ 
tions, press releases, and public statements in efforts to publicise its 
otvn endeavors and enlist public backing. Official visits to the offices 
and homes of ministers and government servants were not infrequent, 
intended to persuade them that it isas worth their while to pay atten¬ 
tion to its members. These activities gave a certain flamboyance to 
the organization that was not entirely in keeping with the essence of 
the Buddha's Way. Many Buddhists were in sympathy with the 
E.B.P.'s objective of promoting legislation and government decision 
that would inspire more Buddhists to lead a life according to the 
Dhamma. But they were deeply disturbed by the methods adopted 
that projected bhikkhus into the w'orld of publicity, public disputes, 
and worldly ways detracting materially from the bhikkhu's traditional 
role as the highest example of the good Buddhist. Until more 
moderate Buddhists came fonvard to devote time and energy to the 
Ceylonese community, the field was left to these enthusiasts who w'ere 
not necessarily representative of the community they professed to 
protect. 

There have been no serious moves to give the bhikkhus in Bud¬ 
dhist Ceylon the powers that the mullahs sought to acquire in 
Muslim Pakistan shortly after tire state was established. Efforts to 
have Buddhism declared tlie state religion have biled thus far. Most 
intelligent bhikkhus and laymen do recognize that Ceylon is a multi- 
pie-religious state, in which more than one-third of the population 
are not Buddhists. Those who fear that ardent Buddhists may make 
such a claim in the future remind the visitor that the Sinhalese lan¬ 
guage is spoken by only Gj per cent of the population, even if it 
has been made the sole state language. Cannot the same forces be 
roused to make Buddhism ’’the established Church" of Ceylon? Am¬ 
bitious political leaders may someday use such an issue to gain or 
retain the votes of the rural masses or of those city voters tvho suffer 
the anxieties and frustrations of a new urban life. But it seemed 

H Timt-i of Ccfirni. Murcli r^. igs7- 
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marc likely that the emotional up$utge focused on Buddhist symbols 
during the years 1956-57 would subside as Buddha Jay anti receded. 

E, THE GOOD BUDDHtST LIFE AND CONTEMPORARV SOCIETY 

It is difficult to document a widespread concern for Buddhist 
values, but by 1957 more individuals were finding their ivay back 
to the temples to “take sil/' to meditate, and to seek the teachings 
of the leading bkikkhus. Many observers agreed that in the urban 
areas, tlsere had been an increase in temple going. There was more 
interest in temple matters, especially among the English-educated 
who had been the social and political elite and, in many respects, 
still set the tone of public life. Public servants who previously ivould 
have felt somewhat out of place in a Buddhist temple had been 
returning more regularly. Some hitherto secular intellectuals were 
deriving new satisfaction from exploring with the better-trained 
bhikkhtts the significance of traditional Buddhist values. No doubt 
the Buddha Jayantt celebrations invited a reconsideration of one's 
personal way of life, even though the ceremonies stressed the side of 
public display. 

But many were disappointed that these increased manifestations 
of religious interest did not appreciably affect the country’s murder 
rate, labor unrest, or other indications of social malaise. Some Bud¬ 
dhists argued that the bulk of the people remained uninterested and 
led lives that were virtually devoid of ethical inspiration.'^ To the 
extent that this was so, they held, another approach might also be 
required. Tlte Buddhist devotees had sought to replace one group 
of political leaders by another, to obtain legislation reorganizing the 
school and taxation systems, or to create for the Sangha and laity 
one organizational armature. Some Buddhists felt these efforts did 
not touch the core of the problem which was, as they saw it, to give 
the Buddhist ethic a renewed immediacy and relevance for the people 
living in contemporary Ceylon. 

It is incorrect, as some ’Western and Eastern critics declare, that 
Theravada Buddhism in Ceylon is entirely othenvorJdly, preoccu¬ 
pied only with the bhikkku's mastery of self. There are clear princi¬ 
ples set forth for the layman's guidance, and these have been given 
concrete application in the canonical literature. Perhaps where the 
fundamental, timeless principles were expounded in detailed applica> 

iiDr. O, H. de A. Wijeiekrrt. Ceylon Daily Neuti, Jviw 1956; Mr. Diidk^ 
Seninavalif, Ceylon Daily Semt, May I, 1937, 
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tion to the problems of daily living, they hat'e been defined for die 
type of life that can now be led only in those villages where tradi¬ 
tional social relations and economic modes have been relatively un¬ 
disturbed, Today's requirements, it was held, w'ere now very differ¬ 
ent. In a contract money economy, men must work in intimate yet 
relatively impersonal coopemtion tvitli one another. This requires 
that men ^pply precepts hitherto often reserved to members of their 
immediate family or traditional social community to others with 
whom they have little in common except their daily work or the 
fate they share as common citizens of a political state. Buddhist 
laymen and clergy^ therefore, had a rare opportunity to contribute 
to the Buddliist revival precisely by taking semiurbanized and urban¬ 
ized social and economic life in contemporary Ceylon as their point 
of departure and then dramatizing the good Buddhist choices as 
distinct from those thought inappropriate. Perhaps, tvhat was re¬ 
quired was a Sigalowrada Sutta for mid-twentieth-century, pluralistic 
Ceylon_a contemporary model of applied Buddhist ethics. 

Buddhist heroes have not been solely otherworldly nor has the 
Buddhist ethic called for subjective purity alone. Asoka, Duttha- 
Gamini, and Parakrama Balm had combined such private benevo¬ 
lence w'iih public acts of piety. According to tradition, they became 
adept at living the subjective requirements of the Buddhist ethic 
while in their policies they energetically promoted what now* would 
be cortsidered very worldly enterprises. Asoka's public order, his rest 
houses, and irrigation projects were by no means only otherworldly 
in intent or result. The tanks, dams, and channels of the Ceylonese 
kings were pious w'orks—they were also investments essential to the 
w^ell-being of their people and to the "economic development" of 
ancient Ceylon, 

Classic precepts call upon Buddhists to show “dauntless energy in 
wealth" or "mindfulness in keeping what is earned"—precepts which 
could have a bearing on Ceylon’s productivity and investment rate.** 
The Buddhist Committee report though devoting only 3 out of 1*5 
pages to Ceylon's economic situation, urged upon the wealthy a 
puritanical simplicity of life worthy of early Calvinist preachers as a 
means for furthering development. Buddhist belief, therefore, need 
not exclude concern for action on behalf of such mundane matters 
as economic development. 

Suiia 11 in p. 134. 
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CONCLUSION 

The Buddhist revival, therefore, was a complex phenomenon. No 
doubt it was encouraged by tlie desire of Ceylon's secular politicians 
to ensure themselves of the Buddhist majority vote. But it was more 
tlian diis. It revealed profound emotions and a foundation of ideas 
and aspirations in its own right. It represented a rural, fundamental¬ 
ist reaction to tlie city's worldly ways, a middle- and lower-class pro¬ 
test against the wealthy and influeniial elite who had been educated 
by a foreign curriculum away from Sinhalese social ways and reli¬ 
gious practices. The desire to restore BuddJiism to its “rightful place" 
in the affairs of the country underlay the movement. In one sense, 
it looked to the past, casting back to the times when Buddhist mon- 
archs ruled a realm tl^at svas believed to have been happy and serene, 
the perfect embodiment of die Dhamma, In another sense, it was 
revolutionary. The attempt consciously to alter relations between 
laity and Sangha and between the individual and his faith in an 
effort to counter denavionalizing Western influences, has no historical 
model in recent centuries. Some of the more active lay Buddhists 
were concerned to effect changes in Buddhism on an institutional 
plane—by legislating financial and other state assistance to Buddhist 
endeavors, by insuring through legislative and administrative action 
that sufficient schools were manned by Buddhists, and by developing 
a central Sasana Council, uniting all groups of bhtkkhtjs and laymen 
alike. These efforts tended to pit low-country sects against dte 
w*eaUhier and higher-status upcouncry Siam Nikaya. few saw the 
need for a contemporary applied Buddhist ediic for laymen which 
would come to terms with the ethnic and religious pluralism and 
the semiurban and urbanized life in a Ceylon that is undergoing 
rapid diange. The appropriate role for the priesthood in a repre¬ 
sentative government remained to be defined as nets'! y organized 
Buddhist interest groups sought to influence public policy. Con¬ 
fronted ivith rising communal discord and secularizing forces ema¬ 
nating from urbanization, political ideologies, and social change, 
Butldhist leaders—laymen and clergy—faced a formidable challenge. 
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CHAPTER VII • THE PROBLEM 
OF NATIONAL UNITY 



'*So long as an alien p&wer governs a SoutJieasL Asian coun- 
uy, the siiuatton b relatively simple—a very small minority 
controls other larger minorities^ as well as the dominant in¬ 
digenous people. But when this foreign imperial ism comes lo 
an end, or when it genuinely begins to share its power with 
die nationalists of the countryp readjustment in relationships 
between the various ethnic groups becomes imperative."— 
V, Thompson and R. Adloff^ JVfitiori^y Problems in Soulheasi 
Asia 


I - INTRODUCTION 

National unit\' is a mysterious phenomenon. Jn nineteenth-century 
Europe, Ernest Renan posed Uie fundamental questlonp ”Qu'est-ce 
qu'iine Nation?" The people of South Asia are now deeply engaged 
in a search for their ow^n answers to this universal question. For 
many statesmen, publicists, and voters, the growth oE national con¬ 
sciousness involves a widespread desire to rid tfiemselves of all ves¬ 
tiges of the colonial era and to create or revive their ow^n distinctive 
culture. The vision of a modem nation state almost inescapably in¬ 
cludes the aspiration for a unified, homogeneous people. 

The very nature of the population groups within their oiivn bound¬ 
aries has impeded this endeavor. Diverse groups of people—speaking 
different languages, living in different ways, looking back on con¬ 
trasting histories in which iJieir ancestors often fought against one 
another~arc living side by side. Religious differences and narrow' 
regional loyalties add to the diversity and con tribute lo the absence 
of common cukuial values. Jn Ceylonp toop the people are a mosaic 
of distinguishable groups divided on the basis of traditional familyp 
caste, ethnic* linguistic, and religious differences, ^fost groups could 
unite in opposition to colonialism and help to modernize their coun¬ 
try. but they have few^ cultural values or historical memories in 
common to offset their other differences. 

During the colonial regime different ethnic groups developed 
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Special responses to British rule. Some adjusted to it and grasped 
its opportunities, others held aloof. In using opportunities, some 
retained their otvn individuality, others found their culture and way 
of life eroded by the outsiders’ ways. \Vhen the foreigners withdrew, 
a certain degree of ethnic competition could be expected as groups 
sought to retain positions gained or seized at opportunities hitherto 
neglected or inaccessible. Ceylon’s peculiar location—4 small island of 
g,ooo,ooo people close beside a massive subcontinent of 400,000,000 
—greatly itiHuenced her approach to a minority that came to Ceylon 
under Britlsli aegis. It also conditioned to some extent the majority's 
position toward the Ceylon Tamils, A keen political sense led to an 
elaborate political evaluation of legislative proposals as they seemed 
likely to favor or hinder the interests of different ethnic groups. 

There tvere class implications in tlie problem of national unity. 
The social influence structure inherited at independence satv the 
elite culturally and socially alienated from the indigenous population 
by its Western language and culture, its administrative and legal 
skills. When the foreign power withdrew, the Westernized elite 
suddenly found itself face to face with its own people. Toward the 
end of the first decade, the distance beitvecn the two was projected 
into die center of die political arena as the Ceylonese sought to de¬ 
cide which lang;uage or languages should be given official status. 
Simultaneously, the Ceylon Tamil minority found its position 
severely diallenged by the proptosed language jaolicy. Consequently, 
communal antagonisms "were sharper tiian they had been for many 
generations. 

The government's approach to the Indian minority -will be dis¬ 
cussed first. The problem of relationships between the Ceylon Tamils 
and die Sinhalese will receive more extended treatment. 

II • INDIANS IN CEYLON 

Most of the newly independent governments of South .Asia have 
faced the difficult problem of redefining the economic and political 
rights acquired by die imponant ethnic minorities that migrated 
to their country during the period of foreign rule or earlier, Burma, 
Malaya, Viet Nam, and Indonesia had "overseas” Chinese to cope 
with; Ceylon, like Burma, Fiji, and other countries within the former 
British Erapire. had a large number of Indians. 

More hours in parliament have been spent discussing the proper 
status for Indians resident on the bland than any other single sub- 
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And ii is not difficult to s«e why this shoiiJd be. By their sheer 
numbers, recent immigrants from India to Ceylon are important, 
forming roughly to per cent of the total population. Awareness of, 
and anxiety about, economic competition betw'een the “foreign'* 
minority and the indigenous majority have been rising in Sinhalese 
rural districts. The estate population lives a life apart and docs not 
assimilate the cultural ways or adopt the language of the majority 
island community. As exclusive national sentiment rises, such cosmo¬ 
politanism is considered a threat to national unity. In the past, the 
political activities of tJieir leaders have not alw'ays been calculated 
to conciliate the fears of the majority. The political interests of 
prominent Sinhalese added further incentive to examining with a 
critical eye the political and economic rights already achieved by the 
Indians under British rule. 

A. BACKGROUND CtRCUMSTANCES 

I. Population and population moi/ements. .^t the 1953 census, there 
were 990,000 individuals of recent Indian ethnic origin in Ceylon.* 
Of these, some 800.000 w'ere estate laborers and their families living 
in the high<ountry tea areas and to a lesser extent in the rubber 
and tea estates in the middle country'. Over 50 per cent were con¬ 
centrated in upper Central and Uva provinces. Ever since the coffee 
boom in the middle of the nineteenth century, foreign operators 
have depended upon these immigrants for the monotonous and un- 
remitting work of maintaining and harvesting the estate crops,* Al¬ 
though Sinlialese labor appears to have cleared much of the land 
in the beginning, the peasant villager preferred the casual schedule 
of the rice cultivator to the disciplined estate labor where there 
could be no delay in the tea-picking cycle.^ The supervised life in 
esute, barracklike “lines" did not compare with his iraditional vil¬ 
lage ambiance. South Indian laborers, on the other hand, less gener¬ 
ously endowed with land and water, tverc eager to improve tbem- 

of Rtpresttitatieei, V, c. 173.17G (June **, 195Q. A celumn couni vifould 
no doubt conftrni thh aucrdcni up lo mid-i^S. Aficr that inio 1957, the “Ian- 

quetEum" mould hare LdM?ii hnt bonoiT, 

■ icoJ db^lTact, 1956. Table 15, Although 6jCK» of thw m now oonstdored tn 
be of rakiatatii origin, thty are hext idl referred eo u ""Indiaoj." 

• For !ns esdting romaniic novel bAsed on careful rrscardi do ihc coffee period and 
iu demiic, sec Chiiitiiie Wilwn't Tht (London^ ^ 9 S 7 )- 

^Fieking the frcih young gi™ mim be done on the proper day, the "fluili" 

taking from 10 to 14 days 10 mature- Tbm can be no delay in thii operflEiou: hence 
ilte need for a comtaut and diidpUncd work for«, 
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selves by coming to Ceylon even though they lived under company 
discipline and were always on call to meet the needs of the estate. 
Another group of Indians came to Ceylon as the city of Colombo, 
government services, and trading opportunities expanded Many of 
the harbor workers, consen^ancyp and street cleaning laborers, ihe 
staff of the railroads and Public Works Department were from Soudi 
India,^ Since 1539, tlie Indians have been gradually replaced by 
Ceylonese in the harbor, railroads, and public works departments, 
but they are still active in low'-caste occupations of a service or 
soiling nature, such as street cleaning. laundry, barbering, or scav¬ 
enging." Indians entered commerce, too, and many Indian traders, 
shopkeepers, and money lenders have penetrated into tlie country¬ 
side. At the top of the economic ladder are Indian merchants from 
Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, retaining commercial links with 
large Indian establishments, who import many goods for mass con¬ 
sumption. Until recently, their establishments dominated important 
strecTs of the wholesale district^ Indians in these non-estate activities 
have been estimated at a little less than eoo.ooo. 

During most of the British period, as necessary hands on the tea 
estates and as British subjects, Indian laborers had no difficulties 
put in their way if they desired to work in Ceylon. Periodically, the 
government of India sought to ensure that Indians w orking overseas 
in Ceylon as elsewhere were protected against unfair indebtedness, 
received fair w^orking conditions and appropriate political rights in 
the colony," An elaborate organization, established by the estate in¬ 
terests and operated from a tax on estate products, satv to ihe recruit¬ 
ment of Tt'orkers in India and eased their travel back and forth when¬ 
ever they ivished to return for brief family or other visits. During 
periods of economic distress, excess laborers were aided to go back 
to India. 

Immigration from India contributed materially to the rapid growth 
in Ceylon's population in the nineteenth century. Between 1871 and 
188 louring the coffee boom~24,ooo new immigrants arrived each 
year and again, betw'cen i8gi and 1900 — when tea planting expanded 
very rapidly—34,000 more came annually. These migrations added 

i ffouic of V. lO, c. For a detailed diBcussion, see of it 

Cfim rnKt;ntiR Un Immigration into C^lon, knavim as the Jicktdn Report {Scssioiia] 
paper TD— pp. a-x^. 

• Home of Rffretentatiwj, V. la. c. 

Homo of V. 4, e. 1738-1719. 

aCr KoiidapL /nJMpu Ov^rxos fHovr Delhi, 1951)^ pp- ]ia-6x, 74-78, 351, 
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lo per cent to the total population during these decades, exceeding 
the natural increase by a large amount. From igoi to igi iS^ooo 
new immigrants each year added 5 per cent to the population, less 
than half the natural increase.® Subsequentlyp as tlie rate of natural 
increase accelerated, immigrants contributed less to the rate of 
growth. From 1923 to 1928, the booming rubber plantations attracted 
some Gojooo new workers each year, but they added less tlian one- 
fourth of the natuml increase* With the Great Depression, there was 
a net outflow of Indians, 9,000 more returning to India each year 
beiw'een 1931 and 1940 than arrived.^® 

Before World War II, Indian leaders became critical of certain 
policies of the Ceylonese government that appeared to discriminaie 
against Indians. Delhi therefore imposed a ban on new emigration 
to Ceylon despite the desire of Ceylon's plantation interests to again 
increase its estate labor force* During the early war yearsi tJiere was 
a furdier net outflow from Ceylon of nearly 185,000. Particularly 
during i942-43> when the Japanese fleet approached Ceylon's ex¬ 
posed shores, many non-estate Indians left for the more spacious 
India. The Indian emigration restrictions meanwhile having been 
eased, more estate workers arrived to man the crucial rubher estates 
during the later war yeais. And from 1946 to 1949 heavy immigraiion 
again made up for the wanime losses, virtually all of the immigrants 
having been former workers in Ceylon. Not until 1950 was there a 
renewed net outflow as Ceylonese government regulations vinually 
forbade new entrants, and retiring workers and other categories did 
not have tlieir permits renewed and had to return to India. But the 
fact of sheer numbers does not in itself provide an adequate explana¬ 
tion for the important place in public life the '"Indian question"' has 
occupied since independence. 

2. Fear md economic com pel r/10 w. One of the intractable elements 
of the problem is a pervasive fear which has been articulated in up- 
country Sinhalese areas. The peasants in the Kandyan districts, espe¬ 
cial ly, are caught between two worlds; above them are the thousands 
of tea workers on the hilltops speaking another tongue^ living an 
alien life and dowm below are the alien lovf-country dty people who 
seem to he more dynamic. inirusivCp and stronger than they. It is 
hard to say ivhcther the fear of being ‘"swamped" is the treason of 

Table 57. 

16 From Fct^whX 1956, p, 6^: Jennings, Th^ EranOmy of Cey/on, 

PP- 3 p Adminhfration Hep^irt of iht CaifiTnhnonrr of La^ur for Tibit £X; 

Kondapl. pp. 57.jg, 901, 551)55. 
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highly nationalistic spokesmen or whether it is the more spontaneous 
emergence from the villager's ovm worlds but the fear is very real. 
A$ one put it^ ''I am not certain about the Government* but 
I am myself inspired by a fear complex* One of the first tilings that 
a person should be in possession of is freedom from feat* But believe 
me we are afmidp and that is why we feel that we have to restrict 
the composition of our nationals—of our population in this country^ 
It may be that we may not be able to follow the examples of other 
countries. We have to consider our ov^m citizenship rights according 
to our own circumstances* . , 

Immediacy of fear stems from some hard realities too^ Land is be¬ 
coming more and more scarce in the Kandyan districts. There is 
little question that as the estates moved downward from the higli 
country* they encroached on village lands; first the villager's highland 
for transient jungle cultivation was absorbed^ and then the land 
proximate to the village itself*^* As the Kandyan Peasantry Commis¬ 
sion reported: **The village area is comparatively densely populated. 
The villages are hemmed in on all sides by plantations and are found 
as a rule in a cluster at the bottom of the liills. Many tanks and 
'pathalias" which provided irrigation for the sowing of paddy^ the 
main item of diet, have been partly silted up by soil erosion or 
absorbed by estates, Tlie paddy area has not increased with the in¬ 
crease of population. The garden land available is not sufficient to 
meet other requirements. - - . The peasants are landless and the main 
problem is landlessness.'"^* 

It is no doubt stretching historical truth to blame the estate 
laborers for the landlessness among the Sinhalese peasantry, for they 
were merely employees of the estate enterprises.** Landlessness"* is 
growing in seriousness because of low death rates* of relatively uti- 
iniensive use of the rice lands availablcp and an unwillingnesSi until 

cf V, 4. c. 1771 (Au^. ig^. Another example miy be 

died, "To Uiem {ihe Sinh-xli^ac membeoj ii U a lifc-ajid-dcath quation, iccin^ that 
the Indian KtUcii who arc perched on the hiH lops a menace 10 Uicir luLinrr- They 
have noihing bm dread far ihelr fulure. They icar the estltK'iiDn ol their tact, the 
disappearance □£ theJr rdi^On and ibeir langiiage.'" V. 16^, C. j|oC5-6. As anoiher put 
ii, 'Ti Is really becoming now a tvirk quctUoTi ol lurvivaL" V* c. 

“The ebena land often went by dcbuli and became C^wn Land, lincc no one 
occupied die lanqls regularly nor were there any but customary uiln. Lands nearer 
vilUgEs thai went to the eaiaLct may have been purckafied from a local no-table, taken 
in lieu o£ unpaid dcbia and soM to the esLitei by sLCrtw keepers or money kndcri, or 
by other means- 

tM-Repcri a/ the Ffaianlry CoFrtii^iiiTOn, p, 4* 

As point^ out by one nf their spokesmcnj. //owe 0/ fZepresentdlhwSp V, 10, c. jjSl 
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recent years> of many to mig;rate to other parts of the islands although 
opportunities elsewhere were admittedly limited. Chronic underem¬ 
ployment of large Sinhalese families, who posse&s very small plots 
of land as a result of successive subdivision by inheritance, adds re^ 
sentment, ^Vhat cxacerbaies the "'landlessness" problem is the fact 
that the Ceylonese economy has not enough alternative methods of 
production and is wanting in intensive systems of agriculture to 
absorb large numbers of people in activities otlier than rural rice 
growing in the traditional mode. And for that method of production, 
there is not enough land available.^* Then, too^ the Indian laborer 
has a reputation for harder work, for being willing to live on a lower 
standard of living, and for accepting lower wages than the Ceylonese, 
It IS therefore natural that the Sinhalese peasant and laborer 
should be envious of those who hold thousands of regularly paid 
estate jobs and afraid of their unfair competition, Sinhalese peasant 
spokesmen claim that they are now a$ capable of ivorking the tea 
estates as the Tamils, and estate managers consider diem adequate 
labor though less willing to pluck during hea\7 rains and more 
liable to absenteeism. Some ioo>ooo Ceylonese work mostly in low^- 
couoiry tea estates as compared to the 400.000 Indian Tamils m 
middle^ and upcountry enterprises. In the rubber districts, rvhere 
work is less demanding, there are as many Ceylonese as Indians em¬ 
ployed.^" Competition for scarce jobs is rendered more acute because 
the Indian Tamil population on die estates is already producing its 
own "surplus” of young men and tvomen for whom there are no more 
jobs available on the estates. Tliese are stvelling the ranks of the 
rural populadon.^^ These developments have led some Ceylonese 
leaders in good faith and out of sheer perplexity to argue that the 
only solution to the problem of rural employment is for a good part 
of the Indian estate population to return to India.** 

Those who speak for the Sinhalese upcountry areas voice other 
grievances against the estate workers than competition for scarce 

t or a, itudy ot po[»ulaliaii prcMure u wen hy a ipedalin Jn populALion problcnn 
uv N. K, SarlLit, ‘Topuliiian TmidA and Fapuktion Policy in Ceylon” Population 
Studies^ j (Mflirdi 195^^ pp^ n pircfully wprfc^ empinc^ itudf, 

tec N. K. S9rk;ir S. J- Tambiaii, The Village. 

d/ the Commissioner of Labour for Tlbljfi XXX. 

fear of thii drvelopn^cnl wx 5 Voiced *ocnr tilde igo. Ai early xs ig5& the 
Jacl^ti tteport cx^iincd the probicca and found it was not yei nf arriaui propotiJncu. 
Bui by iggti eiuie labor unioiu were maltitiig an issue ol ihis growing difliculiy^ 
listing khai citale managm icgiiier all ntace you [hi lor jobs, 
of Meprejenbtlivet^ V. l6, C 3104, 
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jobs. For some years before mdependeoce, estate workers received 
a more secure cash income and, m most instances, better medical 
and more widespread educational services than those available to 
the neighboring Sinhalese villager. To be sure, the price support 
scheme for rice introduced during World War II enhanced cash 
incomes in many rice villages. Since independence, medical services, 
the school system, and other government services have been im¬ 
proved for the Sinhalese peasants. The divergence between the estate 
labor and tJie villager may have all but closed in many areas.^* Never¬ 
theless, recollection lingers on and past privileges recalled are more 
persuasive than today’s reality.^ 

3. Assimilation. These invidious economic comparisons and their 
attendant competitive ambitions and anxieties are real enough. 
Where competition for coveted and scarce jobs exists and wherever 
there are also identifiable minorities, distinguishing themselves by 
their language, religion, tvay of life, color, or dress, group conscious¬ 
ness and inteigroup tensions are bound to grow. In Ceylon, economic 
and other Fears have been accentuated because the "Indians" have 
not become assimilated into the nation’s life. 

The Indian laborers are isolated tn their estate enclaves, living in 
"company towns,” They are strongly bound within an Indian famil¬ 
ial, caste, and religious-cultural community. They have had tradi¬ 
tionally little possibility or incentive to become assimilated into the 
Sinhalese village culture in those areas where there tvere indigenous 
inhabitants already- Further up in the mountains there was no local 
culture at all except that which the immigrants themselves brought 
with them- Traditionally, Ceylon's plural society, that mosaic of 
diderent cultural elements living in mutual tolerance, though not 
deeply interacting, left room for divergence. But the newer national¬ 
ism, modeled on the Western notion of a state of homogeneous cul¬ 
tural design, leaves less room for such cultural diversity. Particularly 
when ]ang|uagc or otlier "cuUurai” issues are the focus of public 
attention, the position of unassimilated minorities is challenged. 

Some emphasize that assimilation has not taken place in a political 
or residential sense. It is held that the Indians in Ceylon are ptt- 

it JTiilicativc of thi« change la the fact that 1^7 Lnbnt marlalily raict on the 

estates tKVer exceeded the iilicd’i: avenige. Since 1^7, however, estate raid have 
Tcmairied relatively tiahle but the utand-wide average* have markedly declined. Ai 
repciried In House of Represenlaimst V. 10- c. 1563. 
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marily birds of passage who come when limes are good and flee back 
lo India when limes are hard. The ebb and flow of movement 
across the Palk Strait has already been described, dependent as it 
has been, to some extent, upon prosperity or depression in the estate 
industry. And each year, large numbers move back and forth for 
essentially private reasons. Some return to see their families, to seek 
a bride of proper status and caste in the communities from which 
their ancestors originally came or to make pilgrimages to holy places. 
That family links are retained by many is conflrmed by the remit¬ 
tances that flow from the estate workers to South India. This is a 
movement of payments very much like the immigrant remittances 
from the United States to Ireland. Italy, Germany, and earlier to 
eastern Europe.^ The economic significance of this outflow has been 
exaggerated, for it averaged less than 5 per cent of Ceylon's annual 
foreign exchange remittances and .24 per cent of annual payments. 
But it is held to be symptomatic of their continued atiachraenc to 
their families in South India. 

In quantitative terms, the number of individuals who go back 
and forth each year is impressive and, like travelers everywhere, 
these movements are conspicuous. In 1939', for instance, ]56,ofx> 
individuals left the island while 130,000 entered. In 1946, «83,000 
came to the island and 226.000 departed.*^ Proponents of restriaing 
the movement of Indians cited such figures to contend that the In¬ 
dians were merely transients w'ho did not make their home in Ceylon. 
The heated question of when does an Indian overseas really make 
Jiis home in tlie country where he resides cannot be definitively 
answered. But it is a fact tiiat only about one-fourth of those who 
passed back and for lit between India and Ceylon were estate laborers. 
In 1946, for example, less than 80,000 out of 240.000 Indian immi¬ 
grants were estate labor, In 195.4, loo.o™ immigrants were reported 
in all, but only 27.000 of these were estate labor.** For the years 
1944 througli 1950, roughly 55,000 estate laborers on the average 
traveled to and fro each year. Tins is roughly one-seventh of the 
adult estate population. Some maintain &om this that the estate 
population visits India once every seven yean. Others, closer to the 
estates, hold that perhaps 50 per cent of the laborers hardly ever 

After gpvemiiient rcgulaiiofw rataaiwd the dmolltil of Rupm C 3 l^ Emtiljf 
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go to India and that the 55>ooo annual average during those years 
represents the mobile individuals who do travel back and forth every 
two or iliree years, the remainder being considered as "permanent 
residents."’* The other Indian travelers not Erom the estates are 
from among the estimated s00,000 engaged largely in commerce 
and in service trades in Colombo. 

4. Limitations on Indian rights. Already before independence 
the Ceylonese had taken specific measures to protect their peoples' 
economic opportunities from the energetic Indians. During the de- 
pression, Indian daily paid government workers were let off first. 
Ordinances regarding the disposal of Crown lands were so drafted 
as to virtually prohibit those of Indian origin from acquiring Crown 
land. Indians on the island ivere in fact prevented from fishing in 
Ceylonese waters and Indian entrepreneurs could not obtain autobus 
franchises.’* During the war, the government took over the import 
of essential foodstuffs and through government-sponsored coopera¬ 
tives distributed essential foodstuffs and collected home grown rice 
from the countryside. These measures were designed to prevent prof¬ 
iteering in scarce food supplies. But they also eliminated the Indian 
trader as middleman. Subsequently, port labor and other govern¬ 
ment and municipal laborers have been largely replaced by Ceylon¬ 
ese. Thus, the free scope of economic activity for Indians has been 
gradually restricted. 

More hotly debated was the restriction of Indian political rights. 
In 193), the Donoughmore Constitution gave wide political powers 
to a legislature elected on the l>asis of the universal adult franchise. 
To many Sinhalese, giving the right to vote to Indian estate laborers 
was tantamount to giving the Franchise to a transient population 
so numerous in certain districts as to threaten to “overwhelm" the 
long-term Sinhalese residents. The commissioners considered that 
those 1%'ho had been in residence for at least five years had shown 
evidence of having an “abiding interest" in the affairs of the island 
and, therefore, the franchise was made contingent upon a residence 
of five years. But the electoral provisions putting into effect the 
Donoughmore Constitution required Indians to apply For a special 
certificate of permanent settlement or show' evidence of being domi- 

** wiTh e»tatc union leadi*n and miinagcn. Tlie JwJiiHni Report of *939 
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tiled on the island, and the prtxedures for obuinJng either docu¬ 
ment ivere elaborate enough to discourage many from applying. As 
some Indians saw these measuTes, either step meant an alienation 
from the rights Indians should have enjoyed in Ceylon as British 
subjects and ^ve^e measures that were in reality discriminatory against 
Indians, since they were by far the largest group to which these 
measures applied. The national franchise was in fed widely accessible 
to Indians and in ipgtj some ssfl.ooo Indians liad the vote, although 
a stricter application of the laws in 1943 reduced the numbers to 
! 68,000.” 

The Indians contend that ever since the Sinhalese obtained a 
commanding majority in the popularly elected State Council their 
political rights have been progressively whittled down.*^ In 1937, 
for example, village franchise rights were not extended to Indians 
although they were extended at that time to other minorities. Some 
Indians appear to have wanted it this w-ay since they would thus 
remain free from village taxes. However, the protests of other In¬ 
dian spokesmen w'ere not stilled vifhen Sinhalese resident labor on 
estates was also explicitly debarred from exercising the village fran¬ 
chise.” This removed any formal legal discrimination against Indi¬ 
ans as Indians bur confirmed the government s unwillingness to en¬ 
franchise the Indians. Despite these political restrictions, the Indian 
estate laborers were able to develop effective union and political or¬ 
ganizations and came to play a significant and distinctive role in 
Ceylon's national politics. 

5. Indian political organization and activities. Since the founding 
of the Ceylon Indian Congress in the late 1930’s, estate workers 
have been gradually organized. In 1947 ’ some 130,000 were joined 
in unions, of whom 116,500 w'ere claimed by the Ceylon Indian 
Congress labor union. IjCaders of the Lanka Sama Samaja Party and 
the Communist party have also supported their cause on the grounds 
that the estate laborers are proletarians and, if organized, could exert 
very real economic pressures on the body politic.** 

The Ceylon Indian Congress nominally represented the interests 

M Weerawaidfliii, "Thr Cfiwnl EJ«ciii>ni in Ceiioit, 1951," p. 113! Kondapi. pp, 
596-4^, 
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of all the Indians on the island; it directed its attention more con¬ 
sistently to the estate workers of Indian ethnic origin for purposes 
of trade union and political action. Most of the time their actions 
were concerned svith norma! trade union matters of hours, wages, 
and conditions of work. Occasionally, however^ important political 
issues attracted their attention. In 1946, for example, they organized 
a "hartal** or tvork stoppage in protest against the So tilbury propo¬ 
sals for constitutional reform and called out over 290,000 Indians 
and 50,000 non-Indian laborers.^ They had expressed themselves on 
various political issues before, and this was a notable example of 
their willingness and ability to use clieir strength for essentially po¬ 
litical purposes. Since it was rumored that at least one of ilieir lead¬ 
ers was a close follower of the Communist party line, even if his 
union tvas not formally affiliated, there were many who viewed dieir 
political endeavors with some misgivings. 

The peculiar concentration of estate workers of Indian eiJmic 
origin in certain electoral districts gave them clear majorities in six 
constituencies and, as an ethnic minority relatively well organized, 
they tended to vote in a bloc. Leaders of Uie Congress acknowledged 
that they sometimes held decisive influence in as many as twelve 
to fourteen additional constituencies in up-country areas.** The 
Delimitation Commission expected tiiai the estate workers of 
Indian ethnic origin could return seven representatives to parlia¬ 
ment." In the 1947 election they put fonvard seven candidates in 
the estate areas and returned six persons of Indian ethnic origin, 
most of whom had been among the party ivorkers and organizers of 
the Congress. Analysis of voting results suggests that where Congress 
candidates themselves were not running, the estate population gen¬ 
erally voted for the Marxist candidates.** It may be that they did 
so because of the attraction of Marxist class appeals; but more likely 
because, of all the political parties running candidates in their area, 
the Marxists had worked die hardest on tlieir behalf. They had 
attempted to organize the estate labor force, opposed restrictive im¬ 
migration and other similar measures, and stood up against the 
ardent Sinhalese cotnmunalists. 

Because of their voting strength, the strong political organizations 
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among them, and iheir minority position, it was not difficult for 
Sinhalese leaders to point to them as wielding a balance of parlia¬ 
mentary power. As one government M.P. put it: 

“Suppose the entire Kandyan area is represented by Members re¬ 
turned by general electorates composed of botli Indians and Kan¬ 
dyans, and suppose that, as happened in the last elections but one, 
the vast majority of the Members so returned are non-Ceylonese, 
svhat would be die result? These members can bargain with the 
various parties. 

“To the UNP they can say, 'We are prepared to support you pro¬ 
vided you concede these things to us.’ Tlie UNP can carry on the 
Government forever with that support. 

"Or the members so returned can tell the SLFP, ‘We will give 
one hundred per cent support if you concede these things to us,’ 
The SI.FP ivould regard that as a tvindfall as ivith all the Indian 
representatives going over to their side they can control the future 
of the country, 

“Or let us say that Indian members go to the Communist Party 
and say, 'We are with you provided you give us these concessions.' 
The Communist Party would be very happy to accept that aid in 
dteir efforts to do away wduh capitalism and various other things. 
All this could happen if such a controlling voice is vested in non- 
nationab of the country."** 

If they ivere considered insufficicmly assimilated, having only a 
doubtful claim to an "abiding interest" in the bland, and were 
actually organized under radical Left auspices for purposes of class 
warfare, then it was possible to argue that their continued f ranch be 
posed a threat to Ceylon's new parliamentary system. 

The temptation to act on the basb of such an argument was no 
doubt strengthened by the fact that the political fortunes of the 
ruling United National Party were not unaUccted by these political 
calculations. If the government could restrict the citizenship and 
franchbe of the Indians, a large bloc of Mandst representatives would 
be eliminated from parliament and the U.N.P. could expect to win, 
in return for its action, Bnn support among the Kandyan elements 
of the Sinhalese, The pany’s position in the conservative Central 
Province tvould be strengthened because small and easily canvassed 
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consiituencit^ would be virtually reserv'Cd to Sinhalese politicianSp 
and the presence oE unrepresented Indians could always be used 
as a Tecurrent threat with which to frighten voters away from the 
Left parties who usually supported die case of the Indians.” More 
generally, those political leaders wlio sought to strengthen their sup¬ 
port in the majority community could weaken their opponents by 
charging that they were not sufficiently vigorous in defending the 
Ceylonese from Indian competition. The image could easily be 
evoked of tiny Ceylon being inundated by a flood of poverty-stricken 
Indians. And for the communally conscious, the linguistic affinity 
of die estate workers with the Ceylon Tamils raised in some minds 
the possibility of a Tamil alliance for concerted political action 
against the Sinhalese community should communal divisions emerge 
as politically important in the future, 

B. CITIZENSHIP STATUS 

In vieiv of the problems the Indian estate workers presented of 
an economic, cultural, and political nature, it is not surprising that 
die Ceylonese leadership promptly set about limiting the political 
rights of the Indian population. They developed three legal strate¬ 
gies for dealing with the problem. Firstly Ceylon citizenship was 
50 defined as to limit it to those who could prove that their ances¬ 
tors have been in Ceylon for several generations. This tended to 
exclude all but Sinhalese and Ceylon Tamils and other indigenous 
groups like Ceylon Moors and Burghers, Secondly special legislation 
was provided to define how Indians and Pakistanis w'ho w'ere resident 
on the bland should apply for and be registered as citizens. And 
thirdly by a scries of regulations and enactments directed against 
the European as well as the Indian business community, economic 
activities were to be progressively Ceylonized. Tliere was little ob¬ 
jection to legislation directed toivard Ceylonizing various economic 
activities but the other two strategies were hotly contested. 

The Citizenship Act No. i8 of 1948 (operative September ai, 
1948) provides two ways by which a person may acquire Ceylonese 
citizenship, by descent or by registration. To acquire it by descent, 
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tliat is automatically without going througli specially ptavidcd 
procedures, a person bom on tlie island before September 21, 1948 
had to be able to prove that his father before him was also born 
in Ceylon or that both his paternal grandfather and paternal great¬ 
grandfather were bom in Ceylon. If bom outside Ceylon before 
the appointed day, he had to prove that his father and his paternal 
grandfather were bom in Ceylon. If b(nm after September si, 1948. 
he could receive Ceylonese citizenship if his father was tlien a citizen; 
if bom outside Ceylon his birth had to be registered with an appro¬ 
priate official. Such provisions for citizenship by descent were notably 
restrictive, designed to prevent automatic granting of citizenship to 
anyone whose family had not been living on the island for at least 
two generations. This effectively debarred the Indian and Pakistan 
community. 

The 1948 act also provided for citizenship by registration, avail¬ 
able to a person who "is and intends to be ordinarily resident in 
Ceylon.*' In addition, not more than tw'enty-five persons in a year 
may be granted citizenship because they have rendered distinguished 
service or are eminent in professional, cOTunaercial, industriai, or 
agricultural life or liave been naturalized as Britisli subjects in 
Ceylou.” Having thus created a category of "citizen of Ceylon" 
which was controllable by the legislature, the franchise laws were 
then revised so as to provide that no person shall be qualified to 
have his name entered or retained on a register of electors tf he 
is not a citizen.*^ 

The Indian and Pakistani Residents (Citizenship) Act No. 5 of 
1949 specifically defined the terms under which persons of Indian 
or Pakistani descent may become citizens by registration. They must 
have been in residence continuously since January 1, t 94 ^ and have 
been in residence prior to that for ten years in the case of an unmar¬ 
ried person or seven years in the case of married persons. Often men tary 
proof of residence during these periods was required and special 
commissioners svere appointed to investigate and pass upon the ap¬ 
plications that must be submitted. In practice the administration 
of this act has had the effect of seriously limiting the numbers of 
Indian residents who can qualify as citizens. The courts have not 
been entirely satisfied with the equity of tiie act's administration, 
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and the politicians have claimed that the administration has been 
too generous,** Appeals to higher courts have sometimes led to a 
reversal of the administrator’s decision, although an appeal to the 
Privy Council in an effort to have the whole legislation declared 
contrary to Article 29 (a) of the Constitution failed.** 

The Ceylonese government has been beset by conflicting pressures 
in its approach to the Indians. Political leaders responsive to the 
anxieties of the Sinhalese sought to restrict immigration. The plant¬ 
ers, on the odier hand, Ceylonese and foreign, tried to retain and, 
on occasion, increase their labor force from India, 

The civil status of Indians accepted as Ceylonese citizens has also 
posed difficulties. In order to diminish Kandyan opposition to giving 
resident Indians citizenship, the Kotelawala government established 
four special seats in parliament to be filled by elections among 
those of Indian origin who had become Ceylonese citizens by regis¬ 
tration. This measure was never put into effect and in 1959 it was 
superseded by constitutional amendments giving all citizens hy reg¬ 
istration full voting rights in the constituencies where they resided. 

C. lNTERGOVERS^fENrAL RELATIONS 

The Status of Indians in Ceylon raised perplexing problems for 
the Indian government, too. Even during the days of British rule, 
the government of India sought to protect die welfare of its sons 
and daughters overseas. Independence increased Delhi's sense of 
responsibility for her otm nationals. It u'as clear to the Indian gov¬ 
ernment that it was not in a position to welcome back to India all of 
the more than 4,000,000 Indians in Ceylon, South Africa, Fiji, Ma¬ 
laya. and elsewhere in the former British Empire, In order to itn- 
prove the conditions of Indians overseas, the Todtan goi'emment 
had to remain on friendly terms with the governments concerned. 
Yet to insist on better conditions for Indians often tan contrary to 
the political or other interests of these same governments, and, if 
pressed too 6it by the Indian government, only added difficulties 
to the lot of overseas Indians. India’s concern for its expatriates 
left an Indian hostage in the host country. In the case of Ceylon, 
however, India had another way of exerting influence in tlte mat- 
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tfir. Whenever drnught plagued the Carnatic coa^t oE South India, 
large numbers oE Indians would try to cross the straits to the lusher 
island oE Ceylon. Only the Indian administration could reduce to 
a minimum the numbers who attempted to leave Indiap a matter 
of interest to the Ceylonese. Only the Ceylonese administration 
could insure fair treatment to die Indians in Ceylon^ a matter o£ 
concern to Delhi. Hence, in this matter the two governments were 
deeply inEcrdependent despite their divergent views as to the uki^ 
mate '"solution" of the problem. 

The Indian government considered that Indians had to decide 
for Lheraselvcs whether or not they wished to adopt their present 
country o£ residence as Uieir homeland. Air. Nehru was e?£plicit 
about this, advising die expatriates to make up their owm minds. 
The Ceylonese government, on the other hand, sought the repatria¬ 
tion oE very large numbers oE the immigrants and its citizenship 
provisions were not always administered in such a way as to gi^e 
a fully Eree choke. 

In 1941P representadves of the tivo cotintries met to attempt ic 
define satisfactory principles Eor the control and supervision o£ emi¬ 
gration, and political and economic rights. In 1947, as the Ceylonese 
government began to draft its citizenship legislationt Mr^ Nehru 
and Mr* Senanayake met again.** The actual legislation as hnally 
drafted w^as thoroughly unsatisfactory to Mr. Nehru, for it clearly 
restricted Ceylonese citizenship to those who had resided there Eor 
several generationSp and tJie special procedures set up for Indians 
and Pakistanis to opt for Ceylonese citizenship were considered cum^ 
bersome and discriminatory. 

The Ceylonese officials appear to have assumed that all "Indians"^ 
who were not accepted as Ceylonese citizens would automatically 
then beconie citizens of India.** But when the Indian Constiiution 
was adopted in 1949. Article 8 so defined Indian citizenship as 10 
set up a special selectis'e procedure on the Indian $ide< In any 
eventj the Indian administrators in Ceylon appear to have been 
highly selective in accepting applicants qualified Eor Indian citizen¬ 
ship. As a result of tJie caution of both the Ceylonese and Indian 
administrators, a large body of individuals with neitlier Indian nor 
Ceylonese nationality has been emerging. Diplomatic representativea 
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and tlie heads of both states have met many times to attempt to 
soJve the problem of stateless Indians at another level of adminis¬ 
tration. Their conferences and negotiations have been without suc¬ 
cess- By IQ59, for example, only 100,000 had been accepted as Cey¬ 
lonese citizens, leaving a stateless lesidue of over 600,000.** 

CONCLUSION 

Some ten per cent of Ceylon’s inhabitants are presently without 
civic status, with neither citizenship nor the right to vote. They are 
in fact, if not yet according to the Ceylonese governraent, "stateless 
people," They have been considered a social, economic, and politi¬ 
cal threat to the safety and wellbeing of Ceylon. Some argue that 
tliey are a potential Indian hfth column, a strategically placed south 
Indian Tamil bridgehead in the middle of the island should the 
Indian government one day decide to engulf Ceylon. Yet ilie meas¬ 
ures taken against tliem are precisely those which would lead the 
estate population to rvelcome Indian intervention and they are meas¬ 
ures most likely to vindicate Delhi should there be a radical revision 
of Indian foreign policy after the death of Mr. Nehru. 

No doubt some practical measures can eventually be devised. 
For example, if a fair retirement scheme w'cre developed with a 
retirement bonus and reduced return fares to India, many of the 
older workers would stop work right now and leave openings for 
the younger ones. If the same facilities were granted to the younger 
ones, their representatives argue, perhaps half of the Indian popula¬ 
tion would leave the island. It would then be easier to cope with 
the problems posed by the remainder. Much depends upon the rcla- 
tionshtp which the popular leadership of the unions can develop 
with the government and the confidence they can inspire in the 
Sinhalese that their ambitions have limits and their intentions are 
bona fide. 


Ill ■ CEYLON TAMIL-SINHALESE 
RELATIONSHIPS 

A. iNTnonuenoN 

Compared with her neighbors—India, Pakistan, or Burma_Cey¬ 

lon has been remarkably free from ardent communal strife. Until 
1958 the undercurrent of communal antagonism had never reached 
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che point of violent hostility of tlie partition years in India or more 
recently over Indian language problems. The national movement 
toward independence did not have the same religious cast that 
Gandhi’s intensely Hindu appeals evoked among hia followers. No 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah arose with a vision to insure a religious 
ambiance for the minority community by seeking an independent 
state. Minorities did not try by insurrection to assert their inde¬ 
pendent character, as in Burma. 

Communal divisions cut through Ceylonese society and have been 
preserved by differing languages and religions and by the reluctance 
of families and tJieir children to marry across communal lines. The 
underlying attitudes of members of one community toward members 
of another have been unflattering at best. There has been keen com¬ 
petition betw'een them for economic and political opportunities. On 
occasion, political leaders of each community have called upon the 
sentiments of communal solidarity to ensure a following at election 
time. Successive constitutional reforms have evoked vigorous com¬ 
munal politics to make certain that the reforms w'ould not infringe 
on each community’s separate interests. The present constitution, 
modeled on tlie views of tlie Ceylonese ministers themselves, pro¬ 
vides for certain safeguards to ensure that communal politics tvill 
not be accented and that the special interests of the minorities will 
be protected. 

Communal hostility in Ceylon svas held in bounds by circum¬ 
stances and conscious choice. The leadership that achieved Inde¬ 
pendence held to the concept of a diverse Ceylon encompassing 
in its continued variety Sinhalese, Tamils, Nfoors, and Burghers, 
each witli an assured and acknowledged place within the w*ho 1 c. The 
British insisted that reforms toward independence should be ac¬ 
ceptable to the minorities—a policy that strengthened the will of 
the majority’s spokesmen to resist the extreme claims of some of 
their followers. By and large there were enough careers open to the 
talents and ambitions of those who graduated from the school sys¬ 
tem, It was also important that the political leaders, competing with 
each otJier tor the popular vote, were neither so short-sighted nor 
so desperate as to push to extremes whatever communal arguments 
tliey knew were within their reach. 

Unhappily for communal harmony, the end of the first decade of 
independence saw this conjuncture of favorable conditions change 
and the new combination of forces produce sucli communal out- 
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bursts 33 the Island had not known in centuries. Underlying attitudes 
of each community toward the other, economic competition between 
their educated members, and the grossing communal self-consciousr 
ness resulting from a cultural revival will be examined. The spe* 
cific problems that emerged from the growing agitation for more 
rapid language reforms serve as further background to a discussion 
of the political forces that brought to a head these communal dif¬ 
ferences. 

B. BACKCROtfiNDS TO COMMUSAC TENSrOM 

1. The moderate experience. Sinhalese and Tamils have been 
living on the island togetJicr for a thousand years. Sinhalese and 
Tamil kings fonght one anotlier, particularly between the tenth 
and fourteenth centuries, but, in so far as evidence is available, die 
people subsisted on the land as best they could without conflict.'* 
In some predominantly Sinhalese areas, Tamils entered and gradu¬ 
ally adopted Sinhalese customs; in areas largely Tamil, Sinhalese 
lived ivith the TamDs. On the whole, however, the iw»o populations 
did not intermingle. 

After the decline of Polonnaniwa in die thirteenth century, the 
Sinhalese gradually shifted the center of dicir activity to the wet 
zone jungle areas to the south, and the Tamils tell back on to their 
centCT in tlie northern Jaffna district and die dry zone eastern coast, 
leaving a relatively uninliabited territory in between. Except along 
the toasts in two provinces where intermingling continued, language, 
religion, territory, and cultural ways divided die nvo pcoples,« Cen¬ 
turies of mutual separation accentuated their differences. 

Under the British, the island became a single administrative and 
economic unit, and once again Tamils and Sinhalese began to min¬ 
gle. There were ihree principal points of encounter, each with a 
different effect upon communal relationships. At the upper levels 
of the society, Tamils and Sinhalese began to go to "die best schools" 
ipgether where no communal distinctions were made, from this 
exf^rience the cultural diveisities were in many ways bridged. 
Intimate friendship and a substantially common view of life, public 
purpose, and private enjoyment came to be shared by many English- 
educated in both Sinhalese and Tamil communities, A second piint 
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of encounter^ the public service and the professionSp produced less 
clear results tor communal peace. The mutual knowledge that came 
from solving problems m concerted judgment and effort brought 
men of both communities closer together. But competition for open¬ 
ings and advancement in professional fields is sharp in any land. 
Where professional positions ^vere not alone the fruits of individual 
effort but also die instruments and sjmbols of comparative commu¬ 
nity success* tiie communal consequences were bound to have been 
mixed. A third encounter occimed in certain village areas where 
Ceylon Tamil traders and storekeepers brought to the villages the 
services and the resentments that come with the small shopkeeper 
and money-lender in Asia. No doubt more Sinhalese low<ountry 
storekeepers penetrated ruial Sinhalese districts than did Ceylon 
Tamils* and many of the Tamils were Indians. Nevertheless* the 
consecpiences of this encounter were detrimental to communal soli¬ 
darity, 

WHiiere members of both communities had lived together for gen¬ 
erations as neighboring peasants and villagers, there developed a 
reasonable degree of understanding and mutual tolerance.*® They 
were self-conscious about their differences, and mutually suspicious* 
but they were not intensely hostile prior to the language agitation 

of 1955-56. 

5 . Group aUiiudes. Before tliis period of growing animosity in 
1955-56, members of each community had developed clearly defined 
and unflattering ideas about the other. Such opinions are the pri¬ 
mary ingredients of intergroup pTejudice analogous to the ideas 
of one another held by first generation minorities in America. In 
Ceylon these prejudices renialncd latent and did not become politi¬ 
cally iinportant for a long period. Later, under appropriate stimulusp 
tliey contributed to hostile action of great political txjnsequerice. 

It is difficult to define the exact contours of these prejudices or 
"stereotypes/' One way of exploring the problem is to ask indi¬ 
viduals to list those terms they spontaneously associate \Aih the 
words "Tamils” and "SinJialese/* Only a few such studies have 
been made. The samples are so small as to make it ha2ardous to 
dratv general conclusions. HoweveTp the studies available confirm 
that group consciousness ivas already well-developed before the com¬ 
munal agitation began in 1955. 
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For example, when a sample of seventy Sinhalese children in 
a govemment school in Colombo was asked to chameterize them¬ 
selves and the '"Tamils/* and die words they used are artanged in 
order of tlieir frequency^ they revealed clearly differentiated imag» 
of each group.^® The fii^t fifteen words in order of their frequency 
compared as fallows: 


Sinhalese self-conception 

Conception of Tamils 

kind 

cruel 

clever 

clever 

rich 

poor 

brave 

diligent 

jealous 

cunning 

proud 

rich 

good 

kind 

religious 

black 

fanners 

intelligent 

poor 

thrifty 

courageous 

ugly 

lazy 

arrogant 

honest 

business minded 

patient 

dirty 

educated 

proud 


The Sinhalese students considered themselves predominantly kind: 
many believed the Tamils cruel- Both groups w^ere considered by 
the Sinhalese equally clever and equally rich, although the Tamils 
were also considered poorer. Sinhalese considered themselves twice 
as lazy as the Tamils. Tamils were seen as markedly more thrifty 
than the SinhalesCp more diligent, and more arrogant. They were 
also considered clannish, mathematically minded, self<entered, liv¬ 
ing simply, and calkers. Tlie Sinhalese considered themselves cfBcicnt 
in the past, Eair-mindcd. good at language, and helpful to each other- 
If the descriptive terms used u'ere classified as socially acceptable or 
unaccepiahle, the Sinhalese gave themselves more acceptable quali¬ 
ties than they attributed to the Tamils.*^ 

An analogous study among Tamil children from Jaffna produced 
similar results. They considered themselves cultured, intelligent, and 
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industTious and the Sinhalese lazy, proud p and bold. Sinhalese were 
more selfish than the Tamils alUiough the Tamil children believed 
that both shared equally the quality of superscitiousness. Tamils 
were thriftier than the Sinhalese, biu the Sinhalese were more 
friendly than the Tamils, The Tamils gave thenuelvesi as many 
undesirable as desirable traits, but the Sinhalese were given mosily 
undesirable characteristics.*® 

An analysis of the opinions held by university graduate teachers 
who returned to the University for refresher courses after live to 
ten years teaching experience tells the same story, suggesting that 
the prejudices identiJied in children arc not merely ephemeral youth¬ 
ful ideas. The Sinhalese among the teachers showed evidence of at¬ 
tributing to Tamil teachers more qualities that would make the Tam¬ 
ils effective in their professional field than the Sinhalese attributed to 
themselves. In contrast—and typical of such studies—regarding char- 
acterisdes oilier than those concerned with 'levels of performance/' 
the Sinhalese teachers showed a clear preference for their own ivays 
over diose of the Tamils;** 

Although too much importance should not be attached to elab¬ 
orated analysis of such limited data, these careful studies lend em¬ 
pirical confirmation to tlie clear impression a visitor might receive— 
that Tamils and Sinhalese see each otlier a$ different peoples; tliey 
tend to be mutually cridca.1, and each tends to prefer his own ap 
proach to life ratlier than the other's; it is clear that tlieir prejudices 
are undisguised. Wiere one group—the Sinlialese—rated itself lower 
than it rated the other, it veas in the field where anxieties over com¬ 
petition for career opportunities and professional jobs could easily 
be given a communal interpretation. 

5. Economic comp^Htion. A principal source of contention be¬ 
tween these two communities has been ihe secure, infiuendal and 
relatively tvell-paid opportunities in the public service, fnvtdious 
comparisons have been frequent, sometimes cast in numerical terms 
to inditaie tliat this or that community has not had its "fair share"" 
of such positions. There have always been more low-country Sin- 
haJese tlian Tamils in die public service. Bui in relation to the total 
numbers of each community in the population, there have been 

UnpubliibHl paper, Proresaor T. L- OmR, Sccmcypcs q| Sinhatctc, 
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proportionately more Tamils and many more Burghers tlian Sin¬ 
halese.*® 

ft was the peoples from the north—the Tamils—tvho first experi¬ 
enced the pressures of overpopulation and limited local resources. 
Hence, the grovvmg public service presented itself as a career for 
which diey were well suited by virtue of another historical circum¬ 
stance. More missionary schools in relation to Ute population had 
been established in Tamil areas than in Sinhalese areas, Tamil chil¬ 
dren were good at figures and their parents goaded them in their 
academic work for fear of unemployment or hard labor as the price 
of failure. In addition, their religious beliefs allowed them tvide lati¬ 
tude in adopting foreign ways for work purposes without disturbing 
their fundamental Hindu traditions. Their schools prepared them 
for government service and teaching posts, and they found jobs in 
many parts of the island. 

In the south where the Sinhalese lived there was more svatered 
land: there were estates and commerce. The economic innovations 
introduced by the British were centered largely in this area and 
those with means could participate directly in die plantation enter- 
jjrises and odiers ivith ambition could find opportunities supplying 
the estates or transporting, preparing, and shipping estate producu. 
It was not until mudi later, perhaps the second or third decades of 
the twentieth century, drat population pressure became acute in 
Sinhalese areas. .\Idiough missionary schools had also been developed 
in die Western and Southern Provinces, education was not as pro¬ 
portionately available elsewhere in the south undl the nineteen 
thirties when the state school system expanded. Even nosv in many 
Sinhalese areas, especially in Central Province, educational facilities 
are still noticeably inferior to those in the nortliern and western 
maritime provinces. 

Sinhalese parents of most comiimnities demand less of their chil¬ 
dren than the sterner Tamil disciplinarians. The Sinhalese family 
system is less closeknit and fewer fa miles scrape together all their 
resources to send the family "bright boy'’-^perhaps a distant cousin 
—to a good school and beyond. It may be that the more conservative 
Goyigama community did not find the public service as uniquely 
a rewarding occupation for their sons as did the northern Tamils. 

» For the moil dcUilnJ hJjtorial anilpu, m S. J. Tambiih. ■'Ethnic Renreicnia- 
lion in Cejioir* Higher AdminUimlivc Sen Ice* Uaiverjity of Ceylon He- 

view, xiiil, Mas, i and j (April-Jutj )955), pp. 113-134. 
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Until recently* proportionately fewer Sinhalese directed their atnbi- 
tions toward government jobs. 

The proportion of Sinhalese and Taniih in the public sendee 
has become a public issue* as competition between the two commu¬ 
nities grows more open and direct- The most autJioriiative data 
available are as follows: a service-wide census taken in 1951 showetl 
that out of a total of 123,194 reported as employed directly by the 
central govemmentp tho^ with Sinhalese educational backgrounds 
represented 81,374 those with Tamil backgrounds represented 
21^768- Of the remaining ao>ooo ^vho had had an exclusively English 
educational background*, it would be plausible to assume tliat lOjOoo 
ivere Sinhalese* 5*000 Burghers, and 5-000 Tamils. This would make 
a total of 27,000 Tamils out of a total government strength of 123*- 
000 or roughly 22 per cent. If, however* the entire 20,000 are added 
to the Tamil niimbers—^an operation quite inaccurate and only for 
the sake of argument—it would raise die Tamil representation to 
42,000 making the Tamil proportion still no more than 34 per cent 
of the totaL*^ 

Figures as high as 60 per cent of government posts being held 
by Tamils liavc been used. A possible explanation for this exagger¬ 
ation is that as a minority* tliey are tlierefore visible. It may also 
stem from the fact that there are many Tamils in certain parts of 
the service whose work is widely scattered throughout the country- 
such as the engineering and loiver levels of the Public Works De¬ 
partment.'^^ Anodier charge is that once diey gain positions of prom¬ 
inence in a department* tliey promptly fill new^ prists with relatives 
or those to whom they are in some ivay indebted. The statistical 
data referred to suggest that the extent of this practice among 
Tamils has been exaggerated. 

The educational reforms since World War 11 added to a growing 
sense of competition between the communities for the middle-class 
jobs ivhkh had alw'ays been the coveted fruits of edLication—govem- 
nient service* teaching, and the professions* Grooving numbers of 
Sinhalese-Speaking only Sinhalese—began to graduate from the 

*i Dtparttnent of Ccimii aflit ScatUtSci, &f the Cemus a/ umi 
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higher leveU of the school system. Unable to find job openings 
deemed suitable to their educational attainments, they were natu¬ 
rally resentful and attributed their failure to the Tamils, who had 
a reputation for acquiring good positions and for good performance 
once established. The growing competition for a limited number of 
careers contributed to intercommunal tension. 

4. Commutijty jel/-Mfl'jcioujnejj mth the cuUural revivaL There 
have been other grounds for communal self-consciousness and in- 
vjdiom comparison. The national cultural revival and the repudia¬ 
tion of W^estem cultural patterns inescapably lead back into a 
Sinhalese past, a Tamil past, or a Muslim past, each distinct from 
the other. As one M.P. put it, no doubt exaggerating: “The three 
major communities in Ceylon are today living in three water-tight 
compartments; die Muslims do not know the Buddhist point of 
view, the Tamils do not know the Muslim point of riew; the people 
of each community want to .,. imbibe their own culture and move 
Within the confines of their own closed communal compartment.^*^ 
As the self-conscious Tamils view their culture, it has a sound 
integrity, the strength of immediate life, and the vistas of thousands 
of yean. I,ess touched by Western ways than the Sinhalese culture, 
it is felt to be linked inextricably through continuous centuries of 
creative art, dance, and literature to earliest times. This sense of 
cultural continuity goes back to the dawn of civilization. Some 
Tamil spokesmen contend that their culture goes back to Mohen- 
jodaro and the Indus Valley civilization of 5000 b.c, that antedated 
the coming of the Aryans to India.'^* 

The Tamil Hindu religion has an absolute and Inclusive quality 
to it. Just as their sense of time seems to approach the timeless, the 
mythology and philosophy of Hinduism is thought of as all-embrac¬ 
ing. Hindus believe that nothing is strange to their capacious faith 
and view of life. Buddhism is often seen as a phase of its own wide 
desTlopment and Christianity as merely a young religion. Hindus 
take a profound satisfaction in the wide range of belief and practice 
and in the rich ceremonial that is intimately bound up with their 
family and social life. Indian classical dancing is closely related to 
Hindu religious themes and is a vivid and beautiful reminder of the 
unity of [heir an and religion. Just as English is often thought of as 

of Vr c. ij55. 
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"die laDguagc of commetce " Tamil is regarded as the language of 
devotioHi especially suited for mystical and poetic expression. 

There is an unconscious and not alsvays unexpressed pride and 
self-confidence in the Tamil’s approach to his tradition. He looks 
dot™ on the culture of his Sinhalese neighbors in much the same 
way that certain European intellectuals hat'e a <juict disdain for 
American cultural creations. Geographically. Tamil culture in South 
Asia extends beyond the 27.000,000 people who speak Tamil in 
South India. Tamils from South India have gone to Madagascar, 
Malaya, Fiji, West Indies, Indonesia, Mauritius, and South Africa 
as well as Ceylon." When they have settled on foreign shores, they 
have retained a core of direction and inspiration which is distinct 
from the native culture of the lands in which they live. Wherever 
they go, they can look to a large cnltural area in South India, 
to Madras as a center of Indian classical dancing, to the ancient 
temples of South India as places of pilgrimage or to thriving Indian 
universities. 

As the Sinhalese view their culture they are keenly aware of being 
Only 7,000,000 people in all the tvorld and solely on the island of 
Ceylon. Their culture is unique and differentiated, and they cannot 
depend on others to help iliem perpetuate it. Many centuries tvith 
little evidence of creative endeavor separate them today from the 
flowering past when ancient tnonarchs concentrated tlie resources 
of their kingdoms to create stupendous monuments and public works 
and to encourage the labor and piety of the scholars and bhikkhui 
at Anuradhapura and Polonnarutva. 

The richness of the ancient culture cannot be denied, Anurad¬ 
hapura, die capital for over a thousand years, is still impressive. It 
was "begun at a time roughly contemporary with the conquest of 
Alexander the Great and his successors, and continued througbout 
the period of the Roman Empire... . The palaces of sucJi monarchs 
as Tissa and Duiihagamini, as described by the ancient Sinhalese 
writers, would have made Diocletian's palace seem a poor thing by 
comparison; tlieir great dvtgobas, artificial bills of masonry support¬ 
ing shrines and reliquaries, were sometimes over three hundred feet 
high, and can be compared with the pyramids of Egypt. Tlveir hy¬ 
draulic engineering has no parallel save in the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth centuries; for example, the artificial lake of Mtnetia, created 

u The Agvrv of 4o#».ooi:i Tamili in Souih India ii popularly uicd in Ceylon 
pokmici. On the wnuary, India coniaim 37,000,01)0 Tamili. 
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In the third century a-d,, by Maha Sen, had a circumference of 
twenty miles_"« 

The earliest surviving structures are "stupas” or dagobas, as Uiey 
are called in Ceylon. To King Duttha-Gamini and his brother Saddha 
Tissa goes the credit of being the Erst rulers to appreciate the 
grandeur of tlie effect of an enormous tvhlte dome, far greater than 
anything of the kind previously erected in Ceylon or India, and 
admirably adapted to an expression of stability, and permanence 
and inaKcsstbility. sudi as the purpose of its construction de¬ 
manded."” The Thuparama dagoba or dome (*44 a.c.) ivas built 
by Tissa and contains various relics of the Buddha. It is an architec- 
tural form which is still used, and it is as familiar and beautiful in 
Its simplicity as tlie white spired church in New England. Fifth- 
century frescoes on the side of the rock at Slgiriya match those of 
the famous Ajanta caves in India. It is evident that, even though 
the painters of Sigiriya shared tlie ideals of Indian classical arts, 
there is an air of "conscious gravity" and slightly differing accentua¬ 
tions of the human form which are exclusively Ceylonese.** 

In the first decade of the eleventh century the greater part of 
Ceylon was subject to the mighty Chola empire of India. When 
the SinhaJese regained their independence, the old capital of Anura- 
dhapura was abandoned in favor of Polonnaruwa. the former head¬ 
quarters of the Chola rulers. In the twelfth century Polonnaruwa 
witnessed a brilliant period under King Parakrama Bahu (a.d, 1156- 
86). The paintings on the walls of die Tlvanka Image House, the 
lofty Lankatilaka. the Tock<ut images of the Gal Vihara, and the 
Audience Hall svithin his palace attest to this monarch's grand con- 
ccpttons and artistic taste and achievement.^" 

Polonnaruwa has two outstanding examples of sculpture! the huge 
Tock-cut statue which was traditionally tljought to be a representa 
lion of Parakrama Bahu the Great, and the colossal Buddha images 
which suggest such supreme tranquility. Along with the famous 
fi^re of Buddliq on the Outer Circle Road at Anuradhapura, these 
pieces of sculpture evoke feelings of great calm. /\s one observer 
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phtajcd it; “Ceylonese art is elegant and gentle, somewhat idyllic, 
and perEectly human.... Some of the Buddhas are among the finest 
ever rendered; there is no dryness, no sophistication. Tlie an is com* 
pletely natural in its approach botli to the sublime and the earthly; 
so that, though it mirrors various phases of the Indian tradition, it 
has transformed the continental impulses into a smooth, harmonious 
expression of its own, and in this sense it is comparable to the art of 
Java,""’ Sinhalese metal castings dating from the fifth to the twelfth 
century are still another aspect of this crcativeness."’ These were the 
outstanding periods of cultural efflorescence. By tiie eighteentli cen¬ 
tury Sinhalese art had become a provincial folk art, and the society 
itself had changed to such an extent that the same cultural forms 
ivere a lost art. 

Today, despite the impact of Westernization, Sinhalese dancing 
and theatre are impressive for their vigor and tradition. The Kan¬ 
dyan dance, tltough clearly of Indian origin, has, in its present form 
in Ceylon, a justihed reputation for its vigor and rhythm, the 
strength of its dance forms, and exciting accompaniment. Low- 
country Sinhalese dancers, though less publicized, show "a remark¬ 
able standard of dazzling, pytotcchnical body movements” and the 
ability through mime and dance to tell a story and create a mood." 
Dance and theatre arc incenvoven in these rural functions. Tradi¬ 
tional themes provide a wide repertoire of vdllage stories, closely 
bound with legends surrounding favorite dieties that have little to 
do with the Buddhism of the purer faith but are fundamental to life 
in rural Ceylon. Faubian Bower considers the Kolam masks used in 
village drama and dance “probably the finest examples of wood 
carving still being executed for the theatre in the modem world.” 
In view of these manifestations of dance and drama, he concludes 
that "Ceylon . . . has, in ^ct retained a surprising degree of cultural 
consistency and steadfastness."" 

Despite this cultural heritage many Sinhalese are keenly sensitive 
to the ebb and flow in their own creative energies. More than five 
centuries separated the late Polonnaruwa period from its prcdeces- 
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sors and another five hundred years inten'ened before the Kandyan 
kingdom put its stamp on the culture of the central highlands. The 
coming of the Europeans, it Is felt, all but destroyed many aspects 
of indigenous culture. Many Sinhalese, therefore, consider their cuh 
ture fragile, requiring unusual defenses if it is to surt'ive in prox¬ 
imity to the vigorous Tamil culture and in the face of insistent 
European influences. Lacking a strong culture, the people, too, are 
considered vulnerahle. "For have not certain societies where tradi¬ 
tional cultures were abandoned become extinct within our living 
memory? Some of Uie SouiJi Sea Islands have become depopulated. 
The Tasmanians are no more. The ancient cultures of Mayas and 
Incas have died out. The modem tribes of India arc on the point 
of extinction. Why? ... No colonial people have contributed to 
human progress nor have they progressed themselves. All of them 
without exception were on the point of losing their soul and self- 
respect because of the suppression of Lraditlonal cultures and the 
imposition of alien cultures on unwilling minds . . , what is native, 
what is tradition and what mattered were exdianged for the novel 
and the foreign.”"* 

Quite apart from the intrinsic merit of reviving Sinhalese culture, 
this endeavor has political implications. It has been the vehicle for 
expressing antagonism against the ruling, Westernired Ceylonese 
elite who are held to be in part responsible for this cultural weak¬ 
ness. Uncritical use of Western art forms in the pace-setting urban 
schools deprived school curricula of their inspirational and artistic 
educative function. The social and political elite developed a taste 
for Western modes and looked down on local creative efforts. This 
cultural snobbery has been turned against them for political pur¬ 
poses, 

hfost sophisticated students of the problem of cultural revival see 
many difficulties that must be overcome, but none will deny that 
state patronage is indispensable.'* It is popularly held that since 
Tamil culture is so strong, it needs no state aid. There has there¬ 
fore been a growing pressure to use the resources of the Ceylonese 
state for nurturing a purely Sinhalese art. Politicians have sought 
favor in tlieir constituencies by urging the use of state funds to 
promote a cultural revival. The debates surrounding this budgetary 
issue have stirred community self-consciousness. I'nderstandable 
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Tamil reluctance to allow ail cultural funds to go to Sinhalese cul¬ 
tural development has caused irritation among Sinhalese, 

The widespread use of the Mahavamsa as a welhrounded record 
of Sinhalese history has also helped to exacerbate communal feelings. 
Sinhalese bhikkkiis kept a record over thousands of years in this 
documetit“patt legend, part history—which glorifies the monarclis 
who supported the Sangha and critkkes those who did not* Its his¬ 
torical inspiration define the one significant community as the Sin¬ 
halese, a community that gained its glorious history and its grandeur 
by virtue of its ancient wars with the distant ancestors of the Tamil 
community. Only comcious efforis lo distinguish between the ancient 
invading Tamils and the contemporary Ceylon Tamils could offset 
the effects of reviving and popularizing the traditional story* Un¬ 
happily, this has not been the custom in recent times. Certain Tamil 
politicians have contributed to this very identification by tactless 
references to the Tamil victories in these wars. Active proponents of 
the Sinhalese cause, including Buddhist laymen, have also not made 
this distinction. 

Hence* although group relations tended to be moderate, particu¬ 
larly in those areas where Sinhalese and Tamil villagers and peasants 
lived as neighbors, underlying invidious attitudes provided one set 
of ingredients for potential communal antagonism. Among the more 
educated middle classes, competition for public service and pro¬ 
fessional career opportunities added an economic ingredient. Cul¬ 
tural revival, particularly among the Sinhalese, led diem to identify 
the greatness of Lanka wiih the Sinhalese alone and to feel that 
their culture was threatened by the presumably more vigorous TamiL 

C. PROS LEMS OF LANOLTAOE POLICY 

1. Language reform: the significance of language. These ingredients 
of communal antagonism were precipitated into open conflict toward 
the end of the first decade of independence by heated differences 
over language reform. When language is taken for granted, as it 
is in the United States, where nearly everyone speaks the same lan¬ 
guage and aspires to become part of the wider American cuhure, 
there are few emotions that adJiere to language and it is difficult 
to appreciate the excitement that can be provoked over linguistic 
politics. In Soutli Asia, however, where a multitude of languages 
exist within the same political boundaries, language policy has 
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created more difficuhies than almcut any odier single issue of public 
affairs > 

Language U of profound significance to an individual. It is the 
person's mode of contact with his social world. A challenge to an 
individual’s language is a threat to this personal net that saves him 
from the abyss of loneliness. An individual's values and life purposes 
are expressed through liis language. When the means of knou-ing a 
panorama of culture is brought into question the values of this cul¬ 
ture are tliereby tlireatened. Some cultures attach great importance 
to fluency, grace, and precision of expression, and consider skill in 
the use of language as the mark of the educated man, 

Language is often the domtnating symbol of group distinctiveness. 
In an age of cultural revival and nationalist sentiment, language may 
become part of the cultural background that must be revived and 
defended if the group is itself to gain a sense of integrity and stand¬ 
ing. The example of Eire in contemporary Commonwealth affairs 
presents a close parallel. The problems posed to, and by, linguistic 
minorities were well demonstrated in tlie Succession States in eastern 
Europe after World War L Efforts to assimilate ethnic and linguistic 
minorities through enforced language policies provoked passionate 
resistance. And the resentments of these unassimilated minorities 
speeded the disintegration of these states when large neighbors be¬ 
came aggressive. 

Language may also serve to set off one social class from another. 
Pygmalion has its egalitarian message in almost all societies where 
different usage and accent reveal a persons origin and education and 
provide clues to the proper treatment to be accorded him. In coun¬ 
tries where aliens have ruled, the alien's language becomes the means 
to advancement. Proficiency in die foreigner’s tongue gains access to 
jobs, to social equality with the rulers, and, often, to opportunities 
to become Influential oneself. Conversely, language in many cir¬ 
cumstances may be a stigma, a means of relegating to menial posi¬ 
tions those who are not adept. It can therefore be one of the keys 
to social and economic standing. 

Language has all these meanings in Ceylon. Until recently, there 
was an interplay of three languages—English, Tamil, and Sinhalese." 
At the top of the last two communities, there was the small but 
influential and relatively wealthy group who also spoke English with 

\roon and Miulimi Kamrtimci ipaltj? sill ihttfc Thr Biirghci^ 
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great fluency. As one Nf.P. put it: “iVfy friend , , . $poke of tu'o na- 
tionsp the Sinhalese and the Tamils. There are also two other na tions 
—those who speak English and those who do not, in this Island of 
ouTs”*^ Universal franchise liad been granted in 1331^ but the lan¬ 
guage of 8 per cent of the population remained the language of 
government until 1956. 

The foreign ruler’s language was the instrument for learning about 
the technologj^ and civilization of the outside world. It was the pass^ 
port to professional careers in government or for inaterial advance¬ 
ment and prosperity more generally* English was the mark of high 
social statusp and pride, if not arrogance, went witli its mastery. By 
contrast, the man who knew only Tamil or Sinhalese was generally 
relegated to a minor position or had more difficulty in gaining em¬ 
ployment. There were all kinds of disabilities put in the way of the 
majority of the population who spoke only Tamil and Sinhalese. 
Lower status was even accorded in such simple matters as afExing a 
signature in Sinhalese or Tamil; two witnesses were required to 
attest to its coirectness, but an English signature required no such 
confirmation. 

It IS safe to say diat the cultivator eared little about language 
problems. Tlie vernaculars, Sinhalese or TatniL w^ere sufficient to 
serve his purposes* As educational oppori uni ties increased, how'ever, 
more families sought for their children positions trad it tonally open 
only to tlie man with a higher education, to the man w*ho knetv 
English, The growing demand for English could not be met, owing 
to a shortage of English teachers,” In their disappointment they 
looked upon English as a barrier to their own advancement. Thetr 
numbers were gro^^dng and they t^'ere only loo eager to do away with 
a language wdtkh mnde them sectmd-class citkens. 

Specific middle class professional groups in both totvn and country 
came to a clearer awareness, of invidious linguistic distinctions. They 
became more conscious that standing and opportunity were in part 
defined by a personas otvn language and that their language—closest 
to indigenous tradition—was given second class standing. Ayurvedic 
physicians, teachers in the vernacular schools, village elective officials, 
each in their own way, became more sensitive to the social and 
career implications of language skills and opportunity. These men 
were believed to influence opinions in rural areas; political leaders 
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were particularly sensitive to their aspirations and in seeking to 
identify themselves with these groups no doubt further sharpened 
the grow'ing awareness of invidious distinctions that had not con¬ 
cerned them seriously before. 

Accordingly, a considerable pan of the language agitation that 
developed in Ceylon was attributable to the desire to promote indige¬ 
nous languages at the expense of English, to open w'ider opportuni¬ 
ties to men educated in the vernacular languages, and to diminish 
the advantageous position of the man educated in the foreigner’s 
tongue. 

Just as die governments of India, Pakistan, and other countries 
in South Asia were &ced tvich difficult decisions in regard to lan¬ 
guage, the new government of independent Ceylon had to face the 
questions of what should be the language of instruction in schools 
and what should be the official language of state. Apart from these 
two major policy decisions, there were many subsidiary questions 
that required an anstver. What should be die language or languages 
of parliamentary debate, of legislation? Should local government be 
in the vernacular? What about examinations for the public service? 
Should court cases be tried in the language of the litigants if they 
were the same or in English if they were different? Should legal 
sources be translated? These were all difficult problems in and of 
themselves. To find the answers that maximized justice to all and 
contributed to a knitting together of all the communities and classes 
that were differentiated on grounds of language ivould have taxed 
the highest statesmanship. 

2. Language reform and the school system^ One of the first deci¬ 
sions to be made concerned the languages to be used as a medium 
of instruction in the school system. English bad the advantage of 
giving Ceylonese students access to rvorld knowledge and to the 
latest scientific, technical, and intellectual developments. Professional 
cduoitlonal advice, however, indicated that to teach children through 
the medium of foreign languages slowed down their learning in the 
important early years. It alienated them from their homes and tradi¬ 
tions and left them uncertain of their Identity. English had been 
the language of the colonial power, and anyone who supported 
English could readily be tarred with the brush of being friendly to 
"imperialists.” Hence, it was decided that "die medium of instruc¬ 
tion" should be in the "mother tongue" or Swabasba. Tamil fiimilies 
would send their children through a Tamil ''stream" of education. 
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Sinhalese families ^■ould send theirs through a Sinhalese stream, 
and the Burghers and others of "European origin" ^vould send their 
children to English medium schools. English was to be the universal 
"second language" in the tvay American or English childreir learn 
French or German. 

There was considerable debate over whether or not parents should 
have a choice of through which stream to send their children. Jt was 
recognked that because of die preferential status given to those w'ho 
had acquired English in the past, many parents would opt for Eng¬ 
lish. It w'as therefore decided dial parents would have no such choice. 

At the same time that the "mother tongue" principle was accepted 
it ivas agreed that the school system tvas to be extended. Universal 
education up to i.| years was adopted as an objective and schooling 
tvas to be free. These liberal measures w'ere passed by the State 
Council in 1945. In fact, the school system expanded rapidly. In 
1947 there w'ere slightly more than 1,000,000 pupils attending school 
but in 1951 nearly 1,456,000 attended, a rise of 50 per cent.** By 
1955, the total had risen to 1,650,000, a further rise of 20 per cent 
over die 1947 figure.^* The curriculum remained relatively un¬ 
changed, however, and it was soon apparent that the schools were 
educating tlieir pupils into white collar capacities for which there 
ivere no jobs," 

There ivere other consequences of these reforms besides merely 
producing "more of the same.*' The schools which were most affected 
by the new policy of education in the “mother tongue" were the 
best schools in the principal titles. The bidk of the island schools 
had already been using the vernacular for generations and had not 
deviated from tiie indigenous tradition far enough to teach in Eng¬ 
lish. The English language schools in the larger cities had been the 
creators of the all-island elite which had grown beyond communal 
limitations through a common educational experience in one lan¬ 
guage. Instead of the schools melding the different communities, 
Tamil children hencefonvard had to be segregated into a Tamil lan¬ 
guage stream, the Sinhalese into a Sinhalese, and those of European 
descent imo an English stream. In the name of the egalitarian and 
democratic principle of reducing the gap between the elite of each 
community and the btilk of its members, Sinhalese children learned 

MinUirf uf FinatiCt, Tranffmif and SoHal DfV€hpmrnt of Cfyftm (a furvey). 
19^-1954, TabK? 3 tvi. 

Reppri of the Dirfelor of Bducaiion far Table HI. 
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to be aivare of their Tamil playimtcs a& a different racial group and 
vice versa. Numerically, this did not appear to be serious. In 1955, 
for instance, less than 300,000 students were involved in this change 
compared to the more than i,e50,ooo students already in Sinhalese 
and Tamil schools.^^ 

This change influenced intercommunal relations in several other 
ways, hotvever. Firstly, the division of the former English-speaking 
group into two communally based school-going populations promptly 
led to a significant increase in communal consciousness within die 
one group in the country which had been virtually devoid of it 
before. Secondly, administrative difficulties incident to such a rapid 
expansion and change in the scdiool-system aroused communal 
anxieties. For example, parents of the minorities were legally en¬ 
titled to have their diildren taught Sinhalese as a second language, 
if they wished. But Tamil schools often had difficulties in obtaining 
from the government qualified Sinhalese language instructors. Some 
argued administrative and financial impediments; others attributed 

these difficulties to a more sinister communal intent_to deprive 

Tamil children of those skills which would permit tliem to partici¬ 
pate in Ceylon's wider affairs, thus relegating them to work only in 
the Tamil-speaking areas of tlie Island, A few- incidents where Tamil 
children were abruptly asked to withdraw from a Sinhalese school 
and to transfer to a nearby Tamil school gave substance to Tamil 
anxieties. Only later was it explained to the parents tltat in this tvay 
alone would their ciiildren have sufficiently large classes for adequate 
training.” 

The cliange-ovei from English to the vernacular languages has 
been the subject of extended discussions in parliament, as if a regu¬ 
lar topic of debate in the state legislatures was detailed argument 
on the curricula of .Vmerican schools. In these debates the governing 
party emphitsized the difficulties of the change-over—texihwks were 
scarce and of poor quality, teachers competent in mathematics and 
science were scarce even though the change-over was proceeding 
gradually. A favorite mode of attack against the U.N.P, was the 
charge that die government was not promoting the vernacular lan¬ 
guages rapidly enough. If the textbooks were so poor and teachers 
ivcre not trained to teach science in the vcmacular languages, it was 

fiJdmintstrAtion H^p&rt ihe Oireetor Educathn f&r Tibfe I 
of V. 16, c. 756, 758. 773. 
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an indict men L of die non^ English schools in genera) and of tliose 
responsible for the educational system—the ruling party. 

There was considerable agitation in favor of a similar transforma- 
tion at the University of Ceylon. In the past, only those with ade¬ 
quate English could enter the university, tvhere English was the 
medium of Instruction. Those who had an education limited to the 
vernacular language could not go fuTther than the rough equivalent 
of junior high school. The questions posed udth regard to using 
the vernacular languages at the university ivere similar to those used 
at lower levels of education. Opening the university to the vernacular 
students would bring additional talent into tlie world of advanced 
education, .\lready certain university subjects could be taught ade¬ 
quately in Sinhalese and Tamil. The sciences and modem techno¬ 
logical subjects, however, presented difficiilties. Tlie university could 
grow closer to the community at large, at least the Sinhalese part of 
It, blit in consequence the university would find it increasingly more 
difhcuU to acquaint Its students with the scientific, technological, 
cultuial. and philosophical developments in the outside world. 
These were difficult matters to judge on their academic merits. 

University reform also had implications for Tamil-Sinlialese rela¬ 
tions. If English were repbeed, would the university then have two 
language streams within it, Sinhalese and Tamil? Would this not 
perpetuate differences to an indefinite future? If, on the other hand, 
it became a center for instruction and learning in the majority's 
language alone, Tamil students would be at a disadvantage and 
Tamils aspiring to academic positions w'ould have great difficulties. 
Hence, the future of higher education for the Tamils on the island 
was brought into doubt by agitation on language reform at tiie 
university, 

5. The language of govemmetiL The question of what language 
or languages should replace English as the "official language" or 
language of state business was even more disturbing. Once English 
became officially dethroned, the discussion then turned to the relative 
importance to be officblly given Sinhalese and Tamil, Values im¬ 
portant to both communities became identified ultimately w'ith 
diametrically opposed solutions to the "language problem." Ques¬ 
tions of comparative political standing, honorific respect, and career 
opportunities for members of both communities became inextricably 
linked with the matter of official language. When these issues became 
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actively canvassed as part of electoral competition for votes, the conse¬ 
quences were bound to be incendiary. 

(a) From "Swabasha" to "parity." At first, however, the object was 
to replace FngHsli by the ttvo vernacular languages—Sinhalese and 
Tamil.The term "Stvabasha” or “motlier tongue" liafi been applied 
to this aspiiation to replace English with the national language. 
In many circumstances it suggested that "both Sinhalese and Tamil" 
would replace English, but when used on political platforms in Sin¬ 
halese areas it could just as tvell convey the idea that Sinhalese atone 
would become the official language. In Tamil areas it meant that 
Tamil as svcll as Sinhalese would receive olTtcial status. The am¬ 
biguity of terms employed during the language debate was extraor¬ 
dinary. As one leading politician later admitted: "Our minds svere 
really fixed at diat time on the question of English versus swabasha. 
We did not bring our minds to bear-—nraybe it was a fault on our 
pan—on the question of Sinhalese versus Tamil.,.By including 
the tw'o languages under one generalized term of reference, future 
contingencies w-ere not discussed. It had the utility of enlisting both 
Sinhalese and Tamil communities in the task of removing English 
from its position of high standing. At the same time it avoided a 
host of future—and foreseeable—difTicuUies. 

In 1944, a resolution was placed before the State Council designed 
to displace English from its position of official language. In order 
that this should be done, the mover of the resolution ^Ueved that 
school instruction, public examinations, and the business of die 
State Council should be in Sinhalese.’'' It is reflective of the public 
mood at the time that during the debate, which culminated in 1944, 
Sinhalese members as tvell as Tamils urged that Tamil should also 
be made an official language for purposes of instruction in the 
schoob, public examinations, and the business of the State Council. 
In 1944 Ceylon legislators agreed that both vernaculars would be¬ 
come official in the place of English, 

In Sepiembcr 1945, a select committee tvas appointed to look into 

Aj early is s. member o( ihr State Council urf^ that the CduncJI'i 
Jugs be conductHi In the fiarlonal langiuagin. ftcporEcd Hounf of V. p, 

c, ips*. Abo of th€ Selfii of fAr on SinhaUst and 

TiiinU Si the Offidsi {ScAucinaJ Paper x^iei— p. 6. 

^*S. W, R. D. Bandirajullkc, HOtise of Jlepresentstwes. V, sj, c, 67^. 
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Sinlialne ami another 10 report on all siqu nrcosary 10 mate ihe transitiDH Irom 
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the question of replacing English by the tiv'o indigenous languages,” 
The members were cleat that Tamil should he given official status 
along witli Sinhalese, but they acknowledged greater concern for 
the Sinhalese language on die grounds that it had no home other than 
Ijnka. Nearly 30,000,000 people in South India spoke Tamil, "one 
of the best developed and most copious of Indian languages." Tliey 
further argued that, until tcceni years in secondary or higher educa¬ 
tion, Sinhalese had not even been treated as a living language. It was 
not being used in everyday Hfe, in business, commerce, in the courts, 
or in government administration,*' Language Itself came to have a 
virtual life and purpose of its osvn, a life that in the case of Sinhalese 
had to be "saved" or "resuscitated" by government action. They 
concluded their survey with a detailed recommendation regarding 
the gradual change from English to the Indigenous languages. They 
foresaw' a ten-year transition period and specified what changes 
should be effected within two five-year periods.*' 

The report of the select committee tvas accepted by the State 
Council. The government began to implement its Tecommendations 
and a series of interim commissions studied the dilliculties of lan¬ 
guage transition as tliey became evident through pTactke,“ Mr. 
D. S. Senanayake himself urged caution in the matter of speed and 
carefully avoided committing his party to a deadline for making 
both Sinhalese and Tamil official languages.** However, each time 
legislation came up for specifying new school grades that were to 

TTTlie mmmiitH? was foiApMcd ol tioth SinhaIcK »iiH Tamils. Tilt rrpoTt gayt a 
lictailcd attalyiSt the involved, hui the £ommiistorvcr$ wpre deerrrnirbccl 

to itrengthen the iw^O The nature of their work ahwd wm stated aa foLlowa: 

"It \i oi^cd that the nalioiml llftRU;i^ caniuot be mnde the media of adminia-tr^tlon 
and itutiuetlon beoLWC they m no t suffidenily developed. They tan not develop unlcs* 
they aie made the medij of admiDistratJon sind thui become of econotnic value to 
thoae who use thejn " (Scssuonal rapci SXU—1946). p. II. 
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switch from English to Svvabaslia or odiei curricular matters, and 
in each appropriation debate, the language policy of the government 
came under heated attack. 

It is difficult to specify exactly when the Sinhalese and Tamil lan¬ 
guages became pitted against each other in a competitive search for 
die “finar* solution to the “language problem/' When this hap 
pened, die dispute took on a more embittered tone and led to 
sharpened communal tension. It is evident that the ground shifted 
gradually. Key decisions of a fairly technical nature became slogans 
for public debate. Careful analysis of inherently intricate and delicate 
problems became more difficult as ardent Sinhalese whittled dovsm 
the position of the Tamil language, and the Tamils sought to defend 
their own position and status as these becanie involved in the status 
of their language. 

It is evident that a change had taken place when the technical 
term "Swabasha," howeV'er imprecise, became employed less fre¬ 
quently and the compiradve term ''parity,*' one of the key slogans 
of the year 1955, appeared more often in public debate. “Parity" 
implied that both Sinhalese and Tamil should be recognized as 
official languages of the country. This had been the original position 
of those in the Select Committee on l.anguage Reform, and the 
United National Party had based its language policy on the proposi¬ 
tion that both languages should become "official" when English was 
displaced. This was also the position of the Left opposition and of 
the Sri Lanka Freedom Party until 1955. "Parity" meant to the 
Tamils that there would be full "equality before tite law’*; that 
individual Tamils should have equal opportunity and status with 
Sinhalese throughout the island. Some Tamils refused to rally behind 
the slogan of “parity** for it had been popularized by the same 
politician who had made die "fifty-fifty" constitutional proposal for 
distributing parliamentary seats. No effort was made to find a clearer 
term that W'Outd reach across the growing rift separating die two 
communities. In Sinhalese areas publicists sometimes even gave 
"parity" the misleading connotation that all Sinhalese would have 
to learn Tamil or that it was a device to make it necessary for the 
government to appoint ttvo government servants to every post—one 
Sinhalese and one Tamil! 

Gradually, in the rising tide of mutual dbtrust the prospects of 
"parity.” of giving Tamils equal status with die majority, came to 
have a fearful connotation to many Sinhalese, Some argued, as did a 
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leading member of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party, thai Sinhalese 
must be assured by government fiat^ '"IE parity of status ... is given 
lo both languagesp I tan assure you that in a couple of years tiie 
Sinhalese language will cease to exist/'** 

The details of the Sinhalese case for making Sinhalese the sole 
ofhcial language were clearly delineated during the 1956 election 
campaign and w^ill be elaborated later in a discitssion of the election. 
The Sinhalese awareness of the vigor of Tamil life north of the 
Palk Strait was sharpened as they explored the problems of revivify¬ 
ing the Sinhalese language. Many honestly believed tliat tlieir lan¬ 
guage needed tJie kudos of official standing as an inducement to 
young Sinhalese to learn and to perfect it. Official status ivould 
compensate Sinhalese for the past neglect of their language. Specific 
pressure groups no doubt foresaw enlarged oppKirtunitics for the 
Sinhalese middle class if Uietr language became die official language 
of the government. And it was evident that, since the Tamils were 
quick and had willingly learned English when it had been the official 
language, they could easily learn Sinhalese now instead. 

In factp many Tamils with ambition for public ser\'ice careers 
began to learn Sinhalese before the language agitation became acute. 
But once their community's relative position became identified with 
language reform, they shoived themselves noticeably reluctant to 
continue. Statits goes with "recognition by government" in Ceylon, 
By the same act of recognition w'hich excluded Tamil, Tamil w^ould 
be thrust into a lower status position than Sinhalese. Such a tacii 
admission of its inferiority was unthinkable. Just as the Sinhalese 
came to think that it was essential to make Sinhalese the sole lan¬ 
guage of state, Tamils came to feel that to acquiesce in learning 
Sinhalese was to acquiesce in giving Sinhalese superior recognition. 
Learning English had had no such comparative dow^ngradlng im^ 
plicationsp for both Sinhalese and Tamil together had been accorded 
secondary standing, ^foreover, learning English had opened cultural 
horizons to the wider world. Sinhalese was spoken by only 7,000.000 
people. Once the issue was posed in terms of Sinhalese alone, career 
implications w'ere brought to the fore. IE it were necessary for Tamils 
to learn Sinhalese before they could participate in public affairs 
or the professionsp they w'ould be at a perpetual disadvantage in 
competition with the young Sinhalese entering their careers in the 
tongue they had known since infancy. 

V, 14 ^ c. -(374- 
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Hence, ibe Sinhalese argument CKcUiderl giving Tamil die olEcial 
status accorded the minority language in Canada, for instance, a 
position that would have gone Ear to reassure die hulk of articulate 
Tamils, Had the Tamils been willing to learn Sinhalese for pro¬ 
fessional and career purposes, diere need have been little communal 
strife. As it was, for each partisan of diis developing dispute, the 
other's view became more and more unthinkable. 

Underlying die arguments for and against parity was the intrac¬ 
table fact that the Ceylonese majority community of 7,000,000 Sin¬ 
halese was a small minority in the hice of the hypothetical combina¬ 
tion of Ceylon's Tamil population and the 27,000,000 Tamils in 
South India. Indeed, both groups were beset with acute minority 
feelings, the Tamils believing that they were destined to be a per¬ 
petual minority in Ceylon itself, which the majority was determined 
to dominate by every means, and the Sinhalese believing that they 
ivere a language minority in the shadow of India, 

(b) Interest group activity. Dy 195.1, there veere a number of indi¬ 
cations of growing pressure for "Sinhalese Only" as the official lan¬ 
guage, At a public ceremony receiving the Queen of England, the 
Finance Minister astonished hts cabinet colleagues by addressing her 
in Sinhalese, a gesture that angered the Tamils in the Government 
and the country at large. Pressure groups that had hitherto sought 
to ensure special interests of their own began 10 press in common 
for language reform. Meetings of Sw'abasba teachers, ayurvedic physt- 
clans, and bhikkhtis urged die adoption of “Sinhalese Only." The 
Tri Sinhala Peramiina openly spread anti-Tamil propaganda in the 
Kandyan districts and pressed for "Sinlialese Only,” A prominent 
educationist, member of die Buddhist Committee of Inquiry, was 
reported to liave declared that: "If the present Government did not 
tn^c Sinhalese the State Language before the Buddhist anniversary 
of 2500 years of the birth of Buddhism, he would openly and vehe¬ 
mently oppose the Government. *We must demand from the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon in no uncertain terms that this should be done 
and done forthwith.. 

The commission whicli was to report on the problem of Higher 
Education in the National Languages was not careful to keep within 
the terms of its appointed reference. Some of the commissioners 
were particularly concerned over the feet that tfiere were virtually 

U lupprtccl In of Ceyhn, Febnuiy i, 195^. 
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no Sinhalese science and mathematics [extbooks> but ample Tamil 
textbooks that had been developed in South India. They stated in 
a rider to the 1954 report: "A situation will be created placing the 
Sinhalese-speaking students at a disadvantageous position and ren¬ 
dering it almost impossible for them to attain the same standards 
as the Tamil-speaking students in iltose subjects. Of course this dif¬ 
ficulty will not arise if there is only one official national language."^ 
During the subsequent proceedings, the majority commissioners went 
against usual procedures and released to the press parts of their 
conclusions indicating that tliey were in favor of making Sinhalese 
the language of instruction at the university as well as of government 
admin is nation, thus calling for a reversal of the government's policy 
of giving official status to both vernaculars," 

Simultaneously, Tamil politics in the north exaggerated the prob¬ 
lem. The Sinhalese agitation in the south strengthened the Iiand 
of the ardent Tamils and led many to seriously consider supporting 
the Federalists. Other Tamil politicians, attempting to outdo the 
Federalist leader, denounced in ringing words Sinhalese ambitions 
and cried defiance, not always neglecting to remind their hearers 
of Tamil victories over the Sinhalese in the past. 

In the vicious circle of deteriorating relationships, the cries of 
one communitv—even if defensive—tended to mobilize the defen- 
sive conscioa$]ics5 of the other. Jn each camp gestures to^^ard soli¬ 
darity and expressions of determination to defend its rights were 
used within the other to solidify the ranks. Each one's defensive 
efforts provoked further anguish and defiance on the part of the 
other. This process was accelerated by the fact iJiat the Tamils 
and Sinhalese lived xdthin two different systems of communication 
and their newspapers gave widely differing versions of the same 
events. Understanding diminished as each came to feel the other's 
behavior to be more and more unreasonable and alarming. Hence, 
once conffict between the linguistic communities was evoked> it 
became difficult for the two communities to come together once 
again” 

(c) Emerging political image. As mentioned eatlien the common 

•*ffnat pf tfit Cpmmitnari tm Higher EdtimfiPH in Ihe Nathnat iMfigmgej, 
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prejudices about personal, miellcctual, and ntoral characteristics 
were spontaneous and undirected. As the tension mounted, it be¬ 
came possible to discern a "political image" in the view of each 
toward the other. The political image centered on reviving past 
political grievances and seeing all attributed characteristics of die 
other in the light of calculations regarding the future distribution 
of political power. However, no one political spokesman expressed 
all elements of die emerging political image, and to that extent 
its representation here is somewhat eitaggeratctl. But, on the whole, 
the characteristics attributed to the other by the politically articu¬ 
late in each community took on a dear form. Ordinarily, few held 
such politically oriented conceptions of the other. As commurul 
tension rose, die political image became widespread within each 
community and overcame any other basis for judging policy or per¬ 
sons. 

The Sinhalese political image of the Tamils had various compo¬ 
nents. The Sinhalese consider themselves of Aryan descent from 
North India and look down on the "Dravidian” Tamils with a dis¬ 
dain that includes the fact diat die Tamils are often darker than 
they. The Tamils were and had always been a threat to the Ceylon¬ 
ese state. In the ancient past "they” invaded and destroyed. They 
were the ones who regularly resisted constitutional reforms except 
those which preserved their preferential position gained during the 
British period. Even now. they signified their defection from the 
Ceylonese state by flying black flags on Independence Day. Their 
leading party went so far as to propose a federal form of government, 
a device which tvas merely the first step in dismembering Lanka 
and subjecting the whole to India. They looked to India for cultural 
inspiration and their admiration for Indian leaders shotved that their 
affections and loyalties went to the north. 

They were fundamentally suspicious and they therefore refused 
to trust the majority. They had always sought special privileges for 
themselves. For instance, they w'anted the whole Island to be open 
to them for jobs in the public service, but when a few Sinhalese 
families w'ere settled in agricultural colonies in so-called Tamil areas, 
they raised a bitter protest. Not only were they deemed a nuisance 
with their suspicious natures and their perpetual reference to rights, 
parity, and so on, but they were determined to retain their own 
individuality in their persona] lives. They did not want to join 
wholeheartedly in the formation of a unified state. 
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The Tamil image of the Smlialese was mote obvious and no less 
deep-seated. The Sinhalese have aUs-ays tried to dominate them. The 
pressure for universal franchise rvas cited as an example of this de¬ 
sire, since it gave the Sinhalese majority a commanding position in 
Ceylon. Soon afterwards tliey formed a ministry which excluded all 
Tamils. They did not give the minorities a proper place on the new 
flag. They have already deprived Indian estate workers of citizenship 
and political rights as a first step toward discriminating against all 
Tamil-speaking peoples. Government-sponsored settlement schemes 
revealed a clearly thought-out sttategy of introducing a wedge of 
.Sinhalese peasants to split up traditional Tamil areas. The Sinhalese 
had always wanted to relegate the Tamil minority to the arid and 
cramped land of the northern peninsula. Sinhalese efforts to make 
their language the only official language were directed solely toward 
excluding Tamils from effective participation in Ceylon's life. They 
hoped, in this way, to force the Tamils to abandon their own pre¬ 
cious cultural tradition and to lose their identity in the larger Sin¬ 
halese whole. 

As the crisis of 1956 approached, the political image each group 
held of the other became more widely accepted. Partisans on each 
side tended to take the extreme statements of their opponents as 
representative of the attitude of all die others. Thus, bitter attacks 
on the Tamils by one or two communal organizations in the south 
were taken by Tamils as representing the "Sinhalese view of the 
Tamils, and extreme spokesmen of Federalism in the north came 
to represent "the Tamil view" to more and more Sinhalese. 

Dtilerent conceptions of the type of state that should be developed 
in Ceylon provided another source of misunderstanding and distrust. 
What concepts did the two peoples have in mind In thinking about 
their country on a level above communal fears and ambitions? In 
colloquial Sinhalese, there was no clear distinction between "na¬ 
tion” and "mce,” "The Ceylonese nation" referred to the "race of 
Ceylon.” but in Sinhalese areas this tvas understood to mean the 
Sinhalese race. The nearest word for "national feeling” connoted 
"race consciousness*' rather than a sense of solidarity encompassing 
alt the communities inhabiting the island, A nation made up of 
several different racial communities, therefore, was popularly almost 
unthinkable. Only the conscious searching for other words and seri¬ 
ous popular discussion of a multiracial state would have ofl^t this 
oversimplified vieiv of C.eylon’s ethnic and linguistic reality. Natu- 
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rally the Tamil view qf the proper state was one of racial and lin¬ 
guistic mukiplicuyi a state tliat encompassed more chan one race 
and language, but to wliich all owed allegiance and in which each 
had a respected part to play. The Sinhalese considered France a 
congenial type of state while iJie Tamils looked to Switzerland, Bel¬ 
gium, or Canada as the ideal and natural model. 

There svere difFerenccs in this respect, too, depending in part on 
education. The Sinhalese with a Western education could see more 
clearly the vision of a state with more than one linguistic and reli¬ 
gious community wiUtin it while the Sinhalese lower middle class 
with an exclusively Sinhalese education found the uniury cultural 
and linguistic state more natural. As Sinhalese leaders from the Eor- 
mcr group identified themselves more closely with village areas they 
came to voice die more popular conception. 

Hence, with alternative models in their minds, members of both 
communities could seek with Full sincerity alternative types of state. 
The efforts of each to evolve communal relations on the basis of 
his preferred model only angered the other, however logical and 
inevitable his own image of appropriate relationships might have 
seemed. 

(d) The parties change their stands. Effective communication be¬ 
tween the leaders of the communities began to diminish. Social 
intercourse between prominent elite members of the communities 
grew less frequent. Few institutions bridged the communal gap apart 
from the public service itself, the Christian churches and certain, 
diough by no means all, labor unions. The United National Party 
and the Left parties continued to ivarn against adopting communalist 
arguments for the sake of short-term political gain. There were still 
large numbers of moderates tvho deplored the growing rift between 
the two communities. Both Sinhalese and Tamils in parliament 
warned of the risks of fanning communal Bames.^^ 

There were many others w-bo privately regretted the growing 
communal antagonism that developed as a byproduct of agitation 
over the matter of state language. But like moderates everywhere, 
they were slow to express their vieivs in public. The language agi¬ 
tation had a certain socio-economic significance which induced many 
of tJiem to hold tlieir peace. To press for displacing both English 
and Tamil and giving sole place to Sinhalese as the official language 

»f o/ Hefireimtaiivet, V. ig. c, sso-ss'i V. aj, c. (jos, 
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had egalitarian significance. The earlier agitation against English had 
in jMirt been politically oriented against those Sinhalese and Tamils 
who had become most Westernized and who had come to expect 
the gradual disappearance of communal differences^ They fek them¬ 
selves tinder attack and more dian a few of the sensitive among 
them felt a sense of gtiik that they had allow^ed themselves to ignore 
their (>wn traditional culture and language. They were no longer 
sure that they or their parents had been right in so completely 
adapLiiig themselves to British ways. They therefore found it wiser 
to remain on the sidelines rather tlian expose themselves to vigor¬ 
ous polemic attacks which many had conie to believe they partly de¬ 
served. 

In an effort to reassure the Tamils. Prime Minister Sir Joim 
Rotelawala visited Jaffna in September 1954.** Since Sir John was con¬ 
sidered by many Tamils to be one of the Ceylonese politicians who 
stCKOd firmly for a united nation, he \vas warmly received.®* At the 
Kokuvil Hindu College, the anxieties of Tamils, in connection with 
tlie report of the Interim Commission on Higher Education in tlie 
National Languages, and other developments in the southf w^ere dis- 
cussed+ Various leading Tamils urged the prime minister to pass a 
constitutional amendment which would state that ^'boih Sinhalese 
and Tamil should be official languages of Ceylon and that a citizen 
should have a statutory right to transact all his business with the 
government at all levels in his owm languageSir John w'as re¬ 
ported to have declared, in reply* that he tvould see that the con¬ 
stitution was changed accordingly."^ The democratic opposition, par- 
ticularly the sjjokesitien for the Sri Lanka Freedom Party, seized 
upon this incident and soon Sinhalese rural districts were aw^are 
that Sir John Kotelawala—that friend of the Tamil^had sought 
to give the Tamils equal constitutional status with the Sinhalese."^ 

WTainll oppoiienu flf Tamili who were ihcn tollatiQT^Ung waih the U.N.P, 

govETfiment bad been paititins the Sitihdlw Friinc SSinSsicr ai an artJi -comniiirtatut 
wbd retiucd io futlcii isitiaficLiofi io ihc moM cxircmc Tatnil demandjr Tipnej 0/ 
September <o. 

M He wa5 I^mmunallr totMfit and oJicn «ipiwcd himicU id eIic cflccr ibai "I 
aLwnyi inajtitaJD tha.[ thU ceuiilTy bclon|jt [o all d ui- Every one ol in hu goi equal 
right! In Uii! couniry, and every one ol us musi rapocl each oilier If we wuh to be 
reipectcfl" Home 0/ Hupreiteniativei, V. 19, c. 555. 

Htndy-PrTinhana.yB|:am, -TTindpari Address of Welcome to the rrime Minister." 
Kokupii Hindv CpNrge, Dcoaiiber 9- 

•1 Repotted In Times of Ceyhn. Scpiember 30, 1954. Sir John laicr mcried ihai he 
had been mureponed. Hii detailed expUnation U m be fonnrd m House of Repteienla- 
Hves^ ?i, c. 483-46^. 

•S Fitsni interviewi in widely sea tiered ru ral areas of Smhaleae wei icnie. 
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The U.N.P, and ihe N.L.S.S.P. maintained their stand in Eavor oE 
making Xaitiil and Sinhalese official languages. Occasionally, indi¬ 
viduals within the U.N.P., and even some cabinet members, issued 
staicments in support of the Sinhalese objective, particularly as the 
end of 1955 approached. Earlier in the year the Trotskyite group 
under the leadership of Mr, Philip Gunats'ardcna began to argue 
in favor of making Sinhalese die sole state language.** The Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party continued to attack the government for its delay in 
changing to the vernacular languages. In the autumn of 1955, it 
adopted a policy of formally advocating that Sinhalese alone should 
be made the official language and that Tamil should be made the 
language of administration in Tamil areas.** 

Before the end of 1955 clear that certain local branches 

of the U.N.P, vrere dissatished and desired a change in the party's 
traditional stand on language. Jrj late October, one group within 
the party called for a special session of the U.N.P, to adopt "Sin¬ 
halese Only as its platform,** In January 195^1 anxious Tamil mem¬ 
bers of the party asked that the party debate an alternative to the 
"Sinhalese Only” motion then rumored in preparation for the An¬ 
nual Congress in February. They recommended spelling out the 
fundamental constitutional rights guaranteed to all inhabitants of 
Ceylon which would be in stronger language and more detailed 
than the “Bill of Rights" provisions of the constitution. The U.N.P. 
Agenda Committee decided against debating such a motion and the 
Tamil-speaking members oE the U.N.P. resigned from the party.** 
In mid-February 1956 at the party's Annual Congress, the "Sin 
halese Only" policy was accepted unanimously. Because this was a 
complete reversal of Its traditional stand on the "language question," 
the prime minister re(|uestcd an immediate dissolution of Parliament 
and called for a general election in which the neiv language slogan 
was to play a fundamental part,®^ 


*»Othei memben ol the pany iddcil that Tamtl ihoultl be made the lansuaiK of 
adminwtratujn in Timil WM, bill only «n« languajft dinuld tie oBicill for the munliy 

1 whole. IfctAAP of V. ai, c. 1304, for 

»*R,epori5 of ilw S.LJ-.P. change cf line appeared ia the pnsi in February 1055, 
Morning Timer {Colombo), Feb. sg. 1935. The decuion was oonGtmed in Seotember 
Momiy Ti^ (^lorobo), September 1955. The potty's annual msin? tormafly 
adopied iiudi a policy in I>«efnb«. Ci!>fou Daily tfewj, Dcecmber 10, lojuc. ^ 

»» C^Ion Daily October sg, ^955- ' 

^*CtylCn Daily hfrtcj, JznuHjy i8, 19, 1958, 

. Party Manifesto. Ceyton 06 «iwn Mareh 

*!' "? itieluderf any tefenmec whaiooever to RiviTw a “due 

pure 10 Tamil, lu principal opponenu under the leadership of Mr, Bandaraiwite 
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During the heated and bitter campaign the tensions developed 
over the past two years came to a head. Tamil sentiment swung 
sharply against those who bad collaborated with the U.N.P^ and 
supported instead the Federal Party as the only consistent and 
determined deEcnder of the Tamil cause. In tlie souths an unex¬ 
pected and varied coalition led by Mr. Bandaranaike fought in com¬ 
mon contest against the U.N.P. Uiat had ruled since independencen 

As the discussion of the 195 ® election will make clear* * language 
was not die only issue that led to the defeat of the U.N.P., but it 
was used by the Opposition to undermine the U.N.P^s strength in 
the countryside. As long as the leader of the U+N.P. bore die Sena- 
nayake name, it I tad a strong direct following in the rural areas and 
a htm group of supporters in the rural district notables. Mr. Ban¬ 
daranaike saw in the lower middle class an alternative channel to 
the Village vote* By 1955 die language issue had become an ideal 
instrument for enlisting the support of this important strata in the 
countrysidep and the former Minister of Health and Local Govern^ 
ment was in a good position to svin its backing. For many years 
he had helped to clarify the grievances and espouse the cause of 
identifiable groups for whom the position of their language was a 
source of humiliation and class inferiority. Even if it did not solve 
some of their fundamental problems they believed that a change 
in tlie official language would improv'e their status. For these groups 
the speed with ivhich the official language was changed over to Sin¬ 
halese became a touchstone for judging the different politicians and 
parties. A vote for the party of Mr. Bandaranaike implied a judg¬ 
ment against the sincerity and wholelieartcdness of the U.N.P* s new 
language poHcy- 

D. "SINHALESE ONLY*' LEGISLATION AND COMMUNAL STHtFE 

The first legislation submitted by the new government of Mr. 
Bandaranaike was designed to implement his pledge to make Sin* 
lialese the sole official langnage. The drafting of this legislation 
showed dearly the forces that were pressing upon the new prime 
minister through nonj^ariy interest groups mobilized on linguistic is¬ 
sues. The first draft bill was prepared by a subcommittee of the 
parliafnentary party and certain leading supporters not in partia^ 

[hat a-lthouj^h they wrre for an iin.iin?d3a[c grant ot official i-iatiu lo Sin- 
holnc, Ihcy did not wUli ““ihe mppreSMon of iUch a minority lattgua^ as Tamil, 
Ttajanablr use will JtcciVt due x«opiitionr Jmnl Prugram o\ the MflAa/ann £A:3Urth 
Pi’rrtmwFi*. p. 1. 
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ment. At the outset their draft contained a series of provisions de¬ 
signed to specify in great detail the role that the Tamil language 
should play in public life in the future.** There were clauses en¬ 
suring that individuals trained in English or Tamil could enter the 
public service through examinations conducted in these languages; 
that local bodies had the right to decide for themselves the language 
of their business; and that individuals could communicate with the 
government in thevr own language. 

Such explicit legislative guarantees tvould have gone a long way 
to reassure the bulk of Tamils, but the reactions of extremists among 
the Tamils and the Sinhalese were decidedly unfavorable.** A group 
of Buddhist bkikkhus connected with tlie Eksath Bhikklui Peramuna 
protested against the inclusion of a clause permitting individuals 
who had been educated in English or Tamil to take public exam¬ 
inations in that language until 1967 •ttid urged the government to 
press ahead more rapidly with language changes. Their rally on the 
steps of the house of representatives culminated in a fast by a promi¬ 
nent university lecturer,'* Through this dramatic step and the agi¬ 
tation of those in the priesthood and laity w’ho supported his stand, 
he was invited to present his case to the parliamentary party group 

•iSMUofi j «!I tided Ihe "U*e of other duo the offidat pro¬ 
vided, ■moni? other ihlngj th»t "ibe or laniFpiages to be used for the Irans- 

action o£ hiuinesi of each Chamber of Parliament . . . diall be determined by the 
Chamber" thFouj;h die normal procedure for rdtertnit die Sunifini; Otdeu. thua im¬ 
plying the use of Olbtf languages beside Shdulese in parliament. Paragraph ii of 
Seedoa 5 purposed that "The language or languages to be used for the purpose of 
oondurciDg the prcHeeditig* and other businen and keeping of lecordi of any local 
authority iball be determined by (hat authority.'' Paragraphs id and iv provided that 
the Tamil or Ertgllth languages could be used for communicating with olGeials, for 
any irl^ow purpose, for carrying on any trade or btuinrss, and for utiaffidal speech 
or wridng. A hnal set of speciEeaijum explicitly stated that a penon who had been 
educated through either Tamil or Englith and who wns to be appointed to the Supreme 
Court. Commisstuncr of Awire or any other judidal oRwers. or as a public officer 
^ould be "Required to hare only such profictrncy in the Sinhala languag)e as Is reason¬ 
able. taking tnm oonsidemiion the fact that he was not educaied through ihe medium 
of the Sinbab language" and would be allowed to take the n«x«arv examination 
in Ihe language of his education until July 1, or yearn from the passage of 
the proposed Ic^aifoo. Teat as repotted in the Ceylon Daily .Veux May 18. 1956, 

f Ceylon Doily Nea.i, May ty, 1956. Even moderate Tamili considered it highlv 
Inappropriate that the SJnhalem should give them "concessions'' merely because they 
formed a majority. One of the most outsp^cu Sinhalese educationists protested againsi 
allowing ciiiiens to oointnunicate with the government in tiibcr Tamil or English, for 
this, it was held, would discourage them from learning Sinhalese. Crvfon Daily iVeitr, 
May 16. 1^. 

>«Though the bhikk/iia in question at the lime were reported to he active members 
of the Eluaih Bhikthu Peramuna, in -September a Icadir^ member of the E. B. P. 
denied the organimtion had supported Ihe activities on the steps of Parliament. 
CeyJbn Hai^ September 6 and y. 
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Avho were, it would appear* pTofoiindly influeiiced by his views. He 
was opposed among other things to die principle of giving local 
bodies the right to decide the language of their businessi arguing 
that Leftists and Tamils could join together in opposition to Sin- 
halese—an argument particularly persuasive to Kandyan 

Many political opponents of the U.N.P. and some spokesmen for 
it painted the "Tamil threat^^ in such lurid colors for electioneering 
purposes that communal tensions were higher than they had ever 
been, except for the communal riots in 19^5^ j^ntagonism became 
so great that a Tamil sit-dotvn demonstrationi near the house oE 
representatives# called by the Federalist leader the day the contrO' 
versial legislation was submitEed to parliamentp led to bitter riots 
in ^vhich over loo people is^ere injured. In a Eew days they spread 
to Eastern Provincej where Tamils and Sinhalese lived iniermingledp 
in Bartic^loa and the Cal Oya valley there was such violence that 
betweeti so and Koo persons were killed, depending on which side 
Avas doing the tallying.'''^ 

In an effort to balance the diverse and contradictory forces har¬ 
assing him^ tlie nevr prime minister urged the support of a short 
bilk which would put the policy of making Sinhalese die one state 
language beyond a doubt, but leave the specific detailed provisions 
to be worked out later when passions would have subsided. In its 
Final draft the bill clear and hriei 


Olficial Language Act^ iNoh 33 of 


Lj),-0. 14/56 

an ACT TO FRISCIUBE THE SIMIALA LANCUACE AS THE ONE OTHCIAL 
UiKCOACE OE CEYLON ANU TO ENABLE CERTAIN TRANSITORY J-HOVISIONS 
TO BE MAPE 


(Diie of Assent: July 7, 1956) 

Be it enacted by ihe Queen's most Excellent Majesty, by and with die 
advice and consent of the Senate and the House of Representative* of 
Ceylon in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of 

ihc samCj as follov^'s: 

I, This Act may be cited as the Official Language Ad. No- of 1956. 


1*1 Ceylon Daily Nevt, May *i. 195®: '95®: *9' *95*' 

iwinTwvicw wiUi eye witnaic Timet of Ceylon, June < 5 . 1956; Timei 

tCalomM luly 4 iwv*. ^ commissitMi to mvwtlgatt tm finally appoJntnl, 

but it s™'subsequently dissolved as liHely w arouse wtn.nunal passions once more. 
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The Sinhala Language shaU be the one oficial lajiguage of Ceylon: 

Provided chat where the Minuter considers ii impracticable to com* 
mence the use of only the Sinhala language for any o^cial purpose im¬ 
mediately on the coming into force of this Act, the language or laitguages 
hitherto used for that purpose may be coiuinued to be used until the 
necessary change is effected as early as possible before the expiry of the 
thiny-litst day of December, i960, and, if such changes cannot be effected 
by administrative order, regulaijoiis may be made under this Act to 
eff^ecE Such change, 

5. (t) The Minister may make regulations in respect of all matters for 
which regulations are authorj^ed by this Act to be made and generally 
for the purpose of pving effect to the principles and provisions of this Act. 

(«) ^'o regulation made under sub section (1) shall have effect until 
it is approved by tlie Senate and the House of Representatives and noti¬ 
fication of such approval is published in tlic Gazette* 

The debate on the Language Bill proceeded and after five days 
the Sinhala Only Bill was passed by a vote of 5$ for and Jtg against* 
*411 members present from the M.E*P, and die U-N.P. and the ap¬ 
pointed members voted for tJie bill* TJie Tamils and the Left parties 
voted against it* As was amply borne out during the language debates, 
the nature of the bill, as drafted, reposed full responsibility in the 
prime minister for personal oversight of the application of the bill* 
As one English-language newspaper put it: ' The sense of fear and 
grievance under which the Tamil-speaking people labour today is 
very real. Their feats have only been confimicd by the signal failure 
of the Bill to provide any guarantees of die protestations of goodwill 
and fair treatment toward the minorities heard from the Govern¬ 
ment benches during the Language debate. , . * We have not the 
slightest doubt diat the Prime Minister himself means what he says 
when he assures minorities, and especially the Tamil-speaking group, 
that no disabilities will be forced upon tliem as a result of this Bill. 
We are not so sure diai the intentions of the ultra-nationalist pressure 
groups diat have attached themselves to his party arc quite so sin- 

During the last half of 195G, the government made considerable 
progress in changing the official language of communication between 
different government departments, and proponents of changing the 
lan^agc of government were rapidly advanced within the public 
service. In the house of representatives indigenous languages were 

iM E 4 ilorb 1 , Sfornjir; Ti'inef {Colombo), June 15. 
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TAKt VtfWA riCK^ 

CMirtar fff tht Cry^ O^rptr 

The attoonist depkts Uie real aliernalives facing future students at the university—to 
Icorn in English will lead to a sxiid. to learn in Tamil will lead up a irw. Only 
Sinhalese will lead lO opportunities in the desired professions. 


more frequently used in place of E>iglish. But the government made 
no moves to allay the Tamil fears. 

There tvere other signs of further irapid changes that were tvatclied 
anxiously by the minorities, both Tamil- and English-speaking, The 
Minister of Education argued in public that the English medium 
for the schools should be abolished in 1958. although English could 
be continued as a noncompulsory second language. In the last months 
of 1956 it was announced that one of the leading teacher training 
colleges would be reserved to Sinhalese teachers only and that there 
would be 500 Swabasha scholarships open to competitors on the 
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basis o£ a six-to-ont^ quota ratio as between Sinhalese and Tamils.^** 
To the minorities it appeared that, through legislative enactments 
on language reform and such administrative measures, the majority 
community was reserving to itself the right to decide on wJiat terms 
members of the different communities would compete for states 
supported educational opportunities. 

Meanwhile, Tamil leaders had not been aivaiting various restrio 
tioDs widiout response,In June 1956 die Federal Party held an 
important meeting in which they confirmed their objective of estab- 
lishingan "autonomous Tamil linguistic state tvithin a Federal Union 
of Ceylon” as the only way of protecting the “cultural freedom and 
identity of the Tamil-speaking people," They also urged all Tamils to 
refuse to learn or to speak Sinhalese and to transact all their business 
in Tamil or, if necessary, in English.*** A w'ider meeting demanded a 
new federal constitution for Ceylon, made up of areas tvhere Tamil¬ 
speaking people are in the majority and Sinhalese areas, each with 
the "widest autonomous and residuary powers consistent with the 
unity and external security of Ceylon." They demanded the res¬ 
toration of the Tamil language, the substitution of simple residence 
requirements for the elaborate restrictions of the present citizenship 
law—a gesture seeking to gain the support of the Indian Tamil 
estate workers—the cessation of all Sinhalese colonization in areas 
that were "traditionally” Tamil-speaking. "They warned that unless 
the Government took measures to constitute a Federal Union in 
Ceylon within a year the Federal Pany would undertake a campaign 
of non-vioicnt direct action (SatyagrnAa) to achieve its objectives" 
in August 1957.’** 

In terms of actual power the Tamil position was relatively weak. 
Most of the Tamil political leadership and the educated middle- 
class groups had fundamental financial or career interests in the 
richer southern area. The Sinhalese community commanded a ttvo- 
thiids majority of seats in parliament and, if united, could pass any 
kind of legislation it desired. The Federalists alone had a parliamen¬ 
tary following among the Tamils, and yet they had not settled down 
to the hard task of specifying in concrete terms the type of consii- 


1956; Tima of Cfylan, XovnqbcT *9, 


1 w Afcrti ing Timei ^CDlombD)^ l^nccnibCT tSj 
I9SS- 

\3 early u May I. 195S ihe small Tamil CdnEi«j urged Tamili id scop Icamine 
Sinhalese. Tirnej of Ctfhtt, May all, 1956. ” 

iM TiJiafji of Ctyionf, Jiinc^ sj, 

HIT Ctyhn Daify AugjiAt 
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tution they sought or how the economy of the Tajml areas might 
be self-susuining. Of the natlonai parties, only the N.L.S.S.P, tiad 
consistently advocated a policy of giving equal status to both lan¬ 
guages and seemed to prot'ide an alternative for younger members 
of the Tamil conuntmity to participate in political affairs throughout 
the islands Tamil educators noted a groiving interest among Tamil 
students in seeking careers in business as opposed to government 
service,^®* 

Members of Mn Bandaranaike^s cabinet adopted differing atti¬ 
tudes iQivard the Tamils. Not all were prepared to push die Sin¬ 
halese advantage to the full. Others, however, responded readily to 
Sinhalese encouragement and sought to emphasize the new position 
acquired by the Sinhalese language. The Minister of Transport and 
and Works, for instance, inuoduced a Sinhalese symbol on auto¬ 
mobile license plates representing a word that has religious and 
cultural overtones for both communities. In late January 1957 
Tamil M,P.s altered their license plates to Tamil letters in defiance 
of the law, and the movement gained momentum in many Tamil 
areas as an expression of protest against the government's policy 
toward the Tamil language.’^®' 

In April 1957, nearly one year after the original language legis¬ 
lation. the prime minister indicated on behalf of die government 
tliat steps would be taken to ensure the reasonable use of Tamil 
and to give it a proper place in die country's affairs.^"® .\s the 
threatened Satyagraha campaign of the Tamils approached, the Fed¬ 
eralist leader and Mr. Bandaranaike entered a series of protracted 
negotiations to clarify the position. The Tamil leader sought above 
all specific assurances in the form of legislation to define Tamil 
rights beyond ambiguity and doubt. The hitherto verbal assurances 
given by the prime minister and other government spokesmen were 
felt by anxious Tamils to be insufficient. The Federal Party con¬ 
tinued its preparations for a Satyagraha campaign in August.The 
government itself was beset on its Sinhalese flank by the ardent 
spokesmen of the Sinhalese cause, such as the Eksath Bhikkhu Pera- 
muna and the Sri Lanka Sangha Sabha which made their views 

IniHvicwT in Jalln* as «rly ai March 1956. S« htsft Senaior Sir SangaTapilLii 
P^rarajasingan], Maming Times (OjiqmtwJ* October ijn *95^' 

vhis limt the government did not pmsccuir those who ilkgally altered ihtir 
license pl-aies nor did it go bswis on the ^Minbter'Si drcisloa. Times of ^eyton^ January 
i8- 195^. 

Ceyion D^ily April 36. ig^V- €eyhn Hpily JVwj* July 195^^ 
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dearly known in £avor ot a finnor stand on belialf of the Sinhalese 
language.’” 

Toward tl»e end of July, agrecmenL was finally reached between 
the prime mtnUter and the Federal leaders regarding the legisla¬ 
tion to be submitted to the house. The proposed legislation was 
to recogitize Tamil as the “language of a national minority in Cey¬ 
lon.'* Administration in Tamil areas in the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces was to be in Tamil, although dte Interests of Sinhalese¬ 
speaking populations there were to be fully protected.Legislation 
then under consideration proposed to establish elected regional 
councils to correct the overcentralization of Ceylon's administration. 
Mr. Bandaranaike had long favored such a reform in local govern¬ 
ment institutions and administration. If the regional councils were 
strong enough, they might go far to meet the Tamil objective for 
a degree of regional autonomy without going all the way toward 
the federal constitution the Sinhalese appeared to fear. As Tamils 
saw the doors to professional careers closing on them, they became 
even more concerned to ensure access to irrigated land for their 
people. In these discussions, the pot vers of the proposed councils 
were extended, including certain powers over tlie selection of 
colonists for the government land settlements in the dry zone.”* 
The Satyagj-aha campaign of the Federalist Party was consequently 
called off, to the relief of an increasingly tense population in both 
Sinhalese and Tamil areas. Some ardent Tamil politicians criticized 
the Federalists, declaring that the agreement tvas a "complete and 
abject surrender'* to the Sinhalese. In Sinlialese areas, leading Theros 
and laymen behind the Eksaih Bhikkhii Peramuna. the Kandyan 
Tri Sinhala Peramuna and other ardent Sinhalese threatened their 
own Satyagraha campaign unless the prime minister repudiated the 
agreement.’" The Kandyans were particularly concerned to assure 
their people of access to government colonies. \fr, Bandaranaike 
was at pains to reassure them, indicating that no new government 
policy was in prospect a.s a result of this clarihcation of the position 
of Tamil embodied in the agreements.'" The United National 
Party, now' agitating in support of solely Sinhalese aspirations, pro- 

ll* Ceylon Daily SrWS, July fCi, 1957: July *7, 195J. Amun^ oihcr Jisnu, they tried 
M have Sinhaloe made the oompuUory oF all cduarian afaeve [he i4.year 

age of "primary" dam. The prime minister referred to thrir demands in a long itaie- 
men I in AiigiJSl jiulUying thr nadre mndcTiaEe poLLcy he hid EoUdwhE. 
iis Ibid. n* Jujy 27, 1957, 
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tested against the concessions made to the Tamils. The agitation 
on the opposite flanks of both the Sinhalese and Tamil leaders re¬ 
vealed the narrow margin left for further maneuvering. 

Serious floods in December temporarily submerged communal dif¬ 
ferences in the common task of caring for flood victims and recon¬ 
structing the damage. This disaster was followed by a series of strikes 
in Colombo Harbor. Both crises distracted the prime minister from 
promptly considering the legislation desired by tlie Federalists. But 
as draft legislation neared completion in late March, a fleet of new 
buses operated by the National Transport Board and marked in 
Sinhalese lettering was sent by the government to Jaffna to replace 
outw'om vehicles. In the absence of the promised legislation, the 
Sinhalese markings symbolized to the Tamils a denial of their claim 
to use Tamil in their dealings with the government. Federalists began 
to deface the buses, tarring over the Sinhalese lettering and substi¬ 
tuting Tamil symbols. Over one hundred and fifty Tamils were 
arrested. In retaliation in the south, Sinhalese gangs smeared tar over 
Tamil lettering on stores run by Tamils. The police were slow to 
restore order, unsure of the backing they ivould receive from the 
cabinet in view of the vehement public criticism directed against 
tlie police by certain cabinet members. Spokesmen for Sinhalese 
interests used the occasion to protest to tlie prime minister against 
making any concession to the Tamils regarding the powers over land 
settlement to be delegated to the regional councils. Many bhikkhus 
participated in a mass sit-down demonstration in front of the prime 
minister’s residence. The next day he abrogated his agreement with 
Mr. Cbehmiapkam arguing that because of the Federalist activities 
in Jaffna, the Government was no longer bound by the terms of 
this agreement."^ 

Two weeks later a nesv wave of strikes diverted public attention. 
Large numbers of government workers struck as the Communist 
leaders tried to increase their labor union strength at the expense 
of grotving Trotskyist unions,’^' An atmosphere of imminent public 
disorder developed as police and then the army patrolled Colombo; 
demonstrations were banned and army personnel maintained essen¬ 
tial government services, Cnion protests led to a ivithdraw'al of army 
units, after a dozen workers were seriously injured in a baton charge. 

The tallcwinH patigniphs art based cm 311 artidc bf the mm publlihcd m ihe 
Far Esstern Survey^ SiMCh 19^9. Fqt 3 vivid and detlilcd diKliSHOn by a 
see TariJe Vitiathi, Emt-rgertcy '5.^ {London, 

Ditily April s6r 
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and tiic police received sirict orders of restraint. Coming on top 
of the public criticism and political interference in the promotions 
and transfer of officers, these orders seriously demorali/ed the police. 
Most of the workers returned to their jolis on May 5, altliougli some 
non-goVfinmeni workers remained on strike. 

The crisis of June irisS, therefore, drew near ivitJi the govern¬ 
ment's latv-enforcemeni agencies treakened. As yet no end to com¬ 
munal tension was in sight. The one effort to reach a compromise 
solution that would reassure the Tninority had miscarried. 

The Federal Party’s annual public meeting tvas called for late 
May. The conclave was to decide whether or not to undertake a 
Salyagraha campaign now that the prime minister had tvithdrawn his 
support from the agreement he had endorsed a year before. The 
outbreak of violence began when a train, presumed to be carrying 
Tamil delegates to the meetings, tvas derailed and its passengers 
beaten up by ruffians. Tfie next day Sinhalese laborers set fire to 
Tamil shops and homes in nearby villages where they lived inter¬ 
mingled with Sinhalese. Police stations svere surrounded by large 
creuvds and their communications cut so tliai effective protection 
to scattered Tamil residents could not be assured despite many in¬ 
stances of police heroism. .Arson and beatings spread rapidly to 
Colombo. Gangs roamed the districts where Tamils lived, ransacking 
and setting fire to homes and cars, and looting sJiops. Individual 
Tamils were attacked, humiliated, and beaten. Many rvere sufjjected 
to lonure and some killed outright. The outbreaks threatened to 
become religious riots when a Hindu priest and temple were burned 
and a Buddhist temple demolished. Some len liiousand Tamils ivere 
reported 10 have fled their homes to seek safety in improvised 
refugee camps established in requisitioned schools and protected by 
police and army units. Many Bed to the north by sea. About two 
thousand Sinhalese in the north similarly sought camp protection. 

The troubles had begun on May 23. .After three days of terrifying 
disorders, the prime minister broadcast 3 message to the people, 
urging them to remain calm. But his reference to a prominent 
Sinhalese who had been killed in Baiticaloa only incensed the Sin¬ 
halese masses the more and the riots grew in intensity. On May 
27, the prime minister finally made his decision and asked the gov¬ 
ernor general to declare a state of emergency. Tlie toil during the 
days of disorders included an estimated 300-400 killed, over e.ooo 
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incidence of arson, Ipoting, and assauli, and ia,ooo Ceylonese trans¬ 
formed into homeless refugees. 

The governor general then became the efFeclive center of govern¬ 
ment. The armed forces received orders to shoot if commands were 
not obeyed. Groups in the streets were to be disbanded. Houses 
could be entered without a is'arrant. A strict curfew was Imposed 
and the most stringent censorship of the press introduced. The 
Tamil Federal Party and the most extreme Sinhalesie group (the 
smallj hut incendiary, jatika Vinmkti Peramuna) were both pro¬ 
scribed and their members placed under house arrest. The troops 
methodically set about clearing out the trouble spots of die capital. 

The Federalist leaders and a few Sinhalese leaders were held 
under house arrest from June until Sepiemlntr, During that period, 
legislation ivas finally passed concerning the "reasonable use of 
Tamil." Tamils were assured that they could continue educating 
their children hr Tamil and that they could use dreir language in 
corresponding with the government and in local government affairs. 
Tamils could compete for government service examinations, although 
drey would have to develop proficiency in Sinhalese if they were to 
continue in die service and be promoted. However, since the Tamil 
spokesmen were not in parliament when legislation concerning them 
was brought forward, all but ttvo members of the Opposition walked 
out. The bill that passed, therefore, lacked the sanction of a fully 
representative house. From the Tamil point of view, it also fell 
short of the Federalist requirements—and the Randaranaike-Chelva- 
nayagam Pact—for it made no reference to the proposed develop¬ 
ments of regional councils and promised no assurance of greater 
regional autonomy in cultural and administrative matters. 

The tragedy of these events is heightened by the realization that 
if these safeguards of Tamil interests—all of them included in the 
preliminary draft Icgislatiot) proposed by the M.E.P, parliameniary 

party in ig^fi_had been passed iw'o years before, both the ig.56 

and 1958 riots might have been avoided. 

Before the National Emergency of 1958 was ofTicially brought to 
an end in March 1959. the government obtained from parliament 
wide powers to permit it to declare a state of emergency in a lim¬ 
ited area of the island instead of throughout the country as had 
been required before. Politically motivated strikes could hence¬ 
forth be declared illegal. The new powers w'Ould strengthen the 
hand of a decisive premier if he had to face communal conflict in the 
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future, and would also limit the scope Eor misuse of the trade union 
movement by Opposition party leaders. Whether such powers would 
infringe on the organizing opportunities for legitimate trade union- 
ists remained to be seen. 

CONCLUSION 

Underlying group prejudices accentuated by avi'aJtened memories 
of past conAtets aroused communal consciousness and amagonisitt. 
Concern for cultural survival and language reform induced mem¬ 
bers of the majority community to fear the greater vigor of the 
minority’s culture in itself and also because of its association with 
the culture, language, and tradition of the more spacious Soutlt 
India. These language reforms had profound status and opportu¬ 
nity implications and were seen as both the symbol and the guarantee 
of future wealth and standing. As long as popular nationalist and 
egalitarian purposes could be served by demoting the English lan¬ 
guage, communal tensions were not acute. Once this was accom¬ 
plished, the very effectiveness of the minority in coveted middle- 
class and upper middle-class positions led to a growing number 
of netvly educated Sinhalese looking upon the minority as a serious 
impediment to their own frustrated ambitions. The interests mobi¬ 
lized to assert Sinhalese rights of status and opportunity were not 
ready to take into account the needs and objectives of the Tamils. 
The readiness of political leaders to use these frustrations as a means 
of enlisting interest group support to obtain a rural political follow¬ 
ing, and tlie efforts of Tamil politicians to outbid one another as 
"defenders of the Tamils," sharpened communal tension still further. 

In the event, tlie majority community succeeded in obtaining die 
language reform legislation its ardent spokesmen sought. The alarm¬ 
ing riots of 1958. unpaialleled in the island's history, were the direct 
result of tliese reforms and of government reluctance to insist that 
public order be maintained and individuals protected. The memory 
of these events will retard the creation of a unified, modem nation¬ 
state commanding the allegiance of all communities. 
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CHAPTER Vm ■ TOWARD ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 



"Capital investment per se does not originate anything 
other than the capital expenditure itsell It is people, who, if 
they possess the disposition, aptitudes, experience and hnowh 
edge and i£ they find suitable environmental opportunities 
alone can originate anything at all.”—S. H- Frankel, The 
Economic Impact on Under~Developed Socieitef 


]. INTROllUCTION 

Politics during the first decade of independence trere dominated fay 
commiinal, linguistic, regional, and cultural-religious issues. Eco¬ 
nomic considerations, however, were likely to be of greater impor¬ 
tance for the future. Toward tlie end of ilie period, economic mar¬ 
gins were narromrig as the population rapidly expanded. Educated, 
aTticulace young men cstperienced increasing difficulties in finding 
jobs commensurate with their ambitions. Land pressure in certain 
rural districts was on the increase. Mounting communal strife further 
complicated the problem of acliieving maximum productivity. Fail¬ 
ure to show visible economic progress could be an additional ele¬ 
ment of public life threatening the continued influence of elected 
leaders and the representative institutions established at independ¬ 
ence. \ study of political phenomena, therefore, inescapably calls 
for the examination of economic development possibilities and policy. 
There has been an underlying agreement among the educated and 
articulate concerning the goals of economic policy, even though there 
were manifest differences in the means thought appropriate for 
achieving these goals, “Everyone” was in favor of "tiansforming a co¬ 
lonial econotny into a national economy." There were, however, more 
specific subsidiary objectives. The economy, it vvas thought, must be 
rendered more stable and less fraught with periodic "boom and bust" 
imported from beyond the seas. It must produce higher standards 
of living and expand productive employment opportunities for the 
rapidly growing population. For these objectives, tlie economy must 
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become more diversified. Instead of concenirating so heavily oq three 
export products, food crops for home cortsumpcion and additional 
export commodities must be grown in larger quantities. An im¬ 
portant industrial component must be added. TJie fruits of the econ¬ 
omy must be more equitably shared. The gap between the high 
privilege of the few and the poverty of die many must be narrowed. 
Finally, Ceylonese themselves must obtain a greater command over 
the country's product and resources. 

In the eyes of many Ceylonese, political independence may have 
been obtained, but Ceylon's economy remained essentially depend¬ 
ent on the outside world and on die decisions of nonnationals. 
Prices received for estate exports and the cost of essential imports 
were determined abroad;, and the Ceylonese could exert no in¬ 
fluence over them. Foreigners ''continued , ^ , to make a high per¬ 
centage of business decisions, as managers, directors^ and share- 
holders of plantation, commercial manufeciuring, and financial 
enterprises. Foreigners also continued to derive incomes from salaries^ 
profits and dividends. . . The majority of the best tea estates, a 
good share of the rubber estates, most of the important importing, 
expordng^ and engineering trades deriving from the estate businesSj 
t^ere still largely owned and managed by British personnel. All banks, 
but one, and most insurance firms were foreign. The wholesale im¬ 
porting of consumer goods was dominated by Indians. 

So long as tliis state of affairs continued, it w^s widely believed, 
the country's economic bondage ivould persist. Nationalists expected 
no harmony of interest between these foreign businesses and the 
Ceylonese* Foreign entrepreneurs could not operate in such a \ray 
as to achieve Ceylonese objectives* It iras held that the basic interest 
of noniiaLionals impelled them to perpetuate estate agriculture and 
high-profit commerce whereas Ceylon required diversification, more 
consumer agriculture, and industrialization. The desire of foreign 
firms to repatriate high profits inescapably meant low wages, per¬ 
sisting economic inequality, and sweated labor* Their continued 
control of large shares of Ceylon's capital assets and annually re¬ 
patriated dividends retarded invesiniept in the directions desired 
by many educated Ceylonese. Some w^ent further and inferred that 
because foreigners still made the major economic decisions, p>oUticat 
control still rested in foreign hands. 

Almost all w'ere agreed in principle that a large role should be 

1 Henry Oliver, Jr.* Ea^mmic Optnmn anrf Pofity fn p. ^i* 
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assigned to ih€ state m fulfilling the objectives of economic develop 
ment. As generally uiiderstoodp the government's task was not merely 
that of performing die function of law and order; providing an 
incorruptible public administration, fiscal, and monetary s>'$teni; 
and supplying adequate communications and basic welfare services.* 
The state had to make the fundamental investment decisions. It Iiad 
to direct the bent of new development. Initiating and managing the 
country 5 "‘basic" industries and mamtaining government-operated 
food collection and distribution systems were also part of its respon¬ 
sibilities. The aspiration for greater economic equality as well as 
Faith in a centrally planned development underlay this broad con¬ 
sensus on the extensive role of the state. In the first budget speech 
of independent Ceylon^ the Finance Minister epitomised this view 
when lie argued that ‘'Today die State can by legislative acts control 
production as ivell as distribution, decide the location of the factories 
and compel tlie employer to attend to the vvelFare of the workers,"* 

This dyTiamic role assigned to tJie state for promoting desirable 
economic changes was not a new idea. In Ceylon^ as in most parts 
of the British Empire, it was the colonial government that had held 
tlie initiative in providing basic service investraentSp such as rail¬ 
roads, roads, and communications. Only after the Ceylonese began 
to use die apparatus of state power to reclaini dry zone areas did 
they make genuine progress in extending peasant cultivation. World 
^Var II initiatives by the Ceylonese government in industrial ven- 
tureSp fexjd production, and distribution showed what could be done. 
Those nationalists ivlio referred to the pre-European periods for 
indigenous precedents could recall the indispensable role of mon¬ 
archical initiative and management in the hydraulic society of 
ancient Ceylon/ 

Japan was an example of an Asin^n people modernizing through 
the conscious efforts of its leaders so successfully as to confound the 
European power of Imperial Russia. Fabian Socialist theory brought 
back by students from Great Britain, and the examples of western. 
European governments facing depression or wartime emergencieSp 
showed Ceylon what states might and could do w^hen the political 
will was clear. Russia‘s rise to industrial power through centrally 

as. H. FrantcL tht XmfNtcl on Under-d^rehped S&nettrs {Oaclord, 1955), 

P- 7»* 
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planned, state-managed developnient was widely admired as an eco¬ 
nomic four de force though the human costs were often deplored. 
Independent India’s planning effort in a mixed economy and China's 
centtally directed endeavors added the encouragement of contem- 
poraxy experience to the arguments that had appeal on other grounds. 

Among those public servants and publicists who contributed to 
the climate of opinion, there has long been the conviction that the 
public service attracted the best brains of the country and provided 
the best experience in administering large enterprises. The pre¬ 
requisites for entry were thought to cull out die mediocre and leave 
only the best for government service. Others wlio vrent into business 
or other lines of endeavor were usually considered less capable. 

There was the widespread con’V'iction that entrepreneurs were too 
few or not sufficiently capable or tnistwonhy instruments for de¬ 
veloping a truly independciii national economy. They tvere con¬ 
sidered cither too cautious, too closely identified wfith foreign 
entrepreneurs, or too bent on quick returns and high profits. Savings 
derived from the normal working of the market were generally 
considered insufficient. Only the government, it was thought, through 
its capacity to tax incomes and external commerce and to raise state- 
backed loans could command sufficient resources for the heavy in¬ 
vestments necessary for economic growth and development.* Hence, 
for a variety of reasons, the Schumpeter model of development 
through the private enterpriser seemed foreign and even irrelevant 
by compaTisoii to experience and models draun from economies 
developed in significant jiari by state initiative. 

Although most politically active men sliared to a great extent the 
views just defined, considerable political debate surrounded each 
economic policy adopted. There were widely divergent degrees of 
distrust of the foreign entrepreneur. \'iews differed on the proper 
role to be assigned to "the government” or to the "private sector’’ 
in development or the pixiper balance between agricultural and 
industrial investment. Opinions varied on the proper proportions 
between ivelfare expenditure and investment in productive enter¬ 
prises, and of raising the necessary resources. But certain policies 
provoked little dissent, particularly cRorts towards “CeylonLiaLion'' 
and a rapid expansion of government expenditure for education, 
health, social services, and food subsidies. 

The factors or propensities that promote or impede economic 

i FoT a deiailccl of opinions lowirC the rol« of the Hsie. see Oliver, Ch. ;. 
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dcvdopment csmnoc be identified here in detail. Jn general terms it 
may be said that in considering development in South Asia, West¬ 
erners tend Co argue that economic and stxiial institutions and social 
ways impede development, while Asians themselves lay stress upon 
tire lack o£ capital resources and insufficient political direction. In 
efforts to expand productivity and to diversify the Ceylonese econ¬ 
omy, many aspects of Ceylonese life come into play. The following 
discussion of development resources and policy is by no means ex¬ 
haustive. Only certain problems will be closely examined. Many 
less explored phenomena excite the curiosity, but their analysis 
would lengthen the discussion and digress too far into the realm 
of speculation. 

Natural, capital, and human resources for development will be 
discussed before policies toward Ceylonization and welfere, agricuU 
tural, and industrial development are described. Foreign assistance 
and certain connections henveen economic development and political 
power will then be suggested. 

]] - RESOURCES FOR DEVELOPMENT 

A. NATURAL RESOURCES 

It lias been indicated in Chapter ui that the land area fit for estate 
agriculture has nearly reached its litnit. lu the case of rubber perhaps 
there is more uneconomic acreage already planted than there are 
possible new rubber area5. Peasant overcrouding in the wet ^one 
precludes expanding acreages there for either estates or rice. The 
dry zone, howeveri contains many square miles of land thai^ with 
costly irrigatiori works and proper conser%^ation techniques, could 
again be productive. Irrigation investmejits in village tanks and 
water courses could bring in additional acreage. Raintali^ tempera- 
turCi and other natural elements are such that, ivtth irrigation and 
proper technit]ues^ many other crops can be grown, apart from the 
traditional subsistence or export productSp oil seeds, tannins^ hard 
fibers^ lighter tobaccos, sugar cane^ and cotton among them. 

So far as is now knowiii industrial metals are rare. In widely 
scattered deposits there is iron ore. Coal appears to be entirely absent, 
but hydroelectric potentials are considerable. The central core of 
the island has heavy rainfall coursing down steep descents. Storage 
areas above these descents are limited in size and often are inun- 
dated at the expeii-se of productive tea land^ l..ower catchments could 
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be more extensive but they provide shorter drops, and surface 
evaporation in the lowlands is very heavy—six to ten degrees from 
the equator. Rainbll varies sharply over the year and between one 
year and another. Despite these difficulties, however, mucli still can 
be done to develop hydroelectric power. 

Other known subsoil resources include top grade graphite which 
lias been exported for many years, monnzite, silica, and ilnienite 
sands. Kaolin clay is also present in commercial quantities. Gem 
Stones have drawn visitors to the island since long before Sinbad's 
day. But since a modern geological survey has not yet been made 
much still remains to be learned.* 

B. FIN ASCI At. RESOURCES AND INVESTMENT 

With the possible exception of Nfalaya, Ceylon has command of 
larger foreign exchange resources per capita tlian any other country 
in Soutli or Soutlieast Asia. Her need to import consumer goods is 
unusually great, but in most years until 1955-56 her resources were 
sufTicient. At tlic end of World War II accumulated external assets, 
mostly sterling, amounted to over three times her budgeted govern¬ 
ment expenditure for the year 1945-46. By 1950, heavy capital im¬ 
ports, pent-up wartime consumer demand and a sluggish rubber 
market reduced these assets by one-third while rising government 
spending brought the external assets about level with annual govern¬ 
ment expenditure. Since 1952, externa] assets have been roughly 80 
per cent of government expenditure, a not inconsiderable figure 
despite die heavy essential imports that must be met from these 
foreign exchange resources. The relatively less favorable position 
toivard the end of the first decade is, how'ever, noteworthy. 

The external financial resonrees readily available for development 
have varied considerably over the years, depending upon the level of 
foreign assets, the terms of trade, and the output of domestic con¬ 
sumption agriculture, all of which have been subject to marked 
fiuctuauons. This circumstance complicated forward planning by 
both the government and private business. The large accumulated 
wartime balances available to the government were a great asset at 
the beginning of independence. There was a rapid fall in the terms 
of trade following the Korean boom, and in 1956-57, droughts and 
floods reduced domestic rice production which necessitated larger 
imports, reducing the sums otherwise available for development. 

«[BJUJ, p. $B7. 
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Nevertlieles5> in evtry year of tJie independence decade but three, 
government investment expenditures increased,^ They rose from 
Rs. iiS m. in 1947 to Rs. 463 m. in 1958. ranging between 25 per 
tent and jo per cent of all govemment expenditures during the 
first decade- 

The government depended to a considerable degree upon revenue 
_income taxes and import and export duties—for investinent re¬ 
sources. Siiortly after independence^ progressive income tax rates 
and export duties were sharply raised, bringing the govemment 
revenues three times dieir 1947 figure. In tliis way, an equivalent 
of nearly 35 per cent of the tountr) s gross national product came 
under the control of the Ceylonese government. In the early years. 

I he govern raeiu annually was able to call upon up to $6,000,000 of 
additional resources, by means of long-term, low-interest rate loans 
promptly purchased by institutional savers and those who preferTed 
secure, lotv-interest, government loans to savings in more tiadiiional 
forms. Govemment borrowings from the banking system provided 
an additional one-third of domestic development resources^ In 1956, 
1957. and 195S, however, there were serious governmental budget 

defidis. 

Apart from $5,800, otx) \tfonh of development assistance in various 
forms provided through the Colombo Plan, Ceylon's development 
from 1947 to 1954 proceeded entirely on its own resources. Earlier, 
C.eylon had received large inflows of investment capital directed 
toward the estate and commercial sectors, but. with the Great De¬ 
pression, these virtually ceased. After World War II. on the contrary, 
large amounts of private capital ivere withdrawn from the island and 
only small amounts were invested in new activities. Indeed, Ceylon 
was a net loser of private foreign capital by about SG,ooq,ooo per 
|q 1054 the government floated a loan for JC5,000,000 on the 
Condon market, an issue that was promptly taken up. In that year, 
too, tlie International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
opened a line of credit at 4^ cent to the amount of $ao,ooo, 0 {W 
in the aggregate to finance the external costs of a large hydroelectric 
Scheme. 'Ehese measures reinforced the coiintty s external finances 
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and lielped the government to maintain the level of investment de¬ 
cided upon in earlier years when Ceylon's external assets had been 
more pLentiEul> 

The pace of a country's development is significantly influenced 
by its rate of capital Eormaiion in both the public and private sectors. 
Though probably somewhat lower immedtately after independence, 
as indicated in Chapter iii, gross capital formation has been estimated 
at roughly ii per cent with a probable net rate of 7 per cent.« By 
1958. the Central Bank reported over 13 per cent of G.N.P, was 
being invested,** Assuming trith the Planning Secretariat diat for 
every added increment of production 2.5 units of capital are re¬ 
quired, such a rate of net capital formation would add enough pro¬ 
ductive capacity merely to keep pace widi a population rising at 
the rate of a.8 per cent per year. A rate of capital formation more 
nearly ir? per cent or even 16 per cent of gross national product is 
probably necessary for rapid growth unless most productive incre¬ 
ments rao be obtained through transfer of techniques and other 
factors that require relatively little capital.** The proportion of 
this total investment provided by the government rose considerably 
during the decade as the government greatly expanded its outlays 
and the private sector came to depend almost entirely upon domestic 
resources. .Although private investment in 19,47 was estimated to be 
four times government capital formation, by 1958 the government 
provided more than 60 per cent of total national investment.** 

Raising the rate of capital formation beyond its present level 
presents obvious difficulties. One-third of government expenditures 
have been committed to welfare expenditures and the political costs 
of reducing these ivould be great, as the U.N.P. discovered in 1953 
w'ben the rice subsidy was slashed. The atmosphere and symbols of 

Wlgtisr^ifa, p- 8- 
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represenutive government as praciiced in Ceylon, genuine commit¬ 
ment to humanitarian beliefs, and a populace citpectvng tangible 
welfere beneBts from the government combine to deter a high rate 
o£ government investment. Such a small proponion of the popula- 
tion are eligible for the privilege of paying income taxes that a mort 
austere style of life by the country's wealiliy vvould not add ^eatly 
to Ceylon’s investable savings though a more equitable distribution 
of austerity may have merit in the eyes of political leaders. Some 
portion of savings is still “held in the traditional forms of consumer 
durables, land, buildings, jewelry and cash hoardings.”"" The low' 
living standards of the masses and traditional, though by no means 
Calvinist, saving? habits make it difficult to achieve higher rates of 
capita! formation. All the greater, therefore, are the imperatives to 
invest Ceylon’s capital development funds to the best productive 

advantage^ 

C* ORGANIZATIONAL AND RESOURCES AND I UBLIC ORDER 

In view of the important role in economic development assigned 
to the government, Ceylon is fortunate in having a public setMce 
of many highly qualified men. The service is nationwide; few are 
the villages too remote for effective liaison with representatives of 
the Colombo govemmeut. Public servants may lack certain kinds of 
initiative; interdepartmental coordination may be ddiicuk; treasury 
regulations framed for an earlier period may still dominate internal 
accounting and personnel procedures; die service is not cheap; ,t 
absorbs nearly one-third of the government budget. Nevertheless, 
few countries in the area can boast as capable a service. In all proba¬ 
bility few large American cities could boast as honest a service. 

Ceylon was already equipped widi many of die basic capital invest¬ 
ments that other countries must still make. Her road system was 
already well developed, though new trunk and feeder roads were 
required in parts of the dry zone, many villages in the wet zone 
needed road connections, and roads were narrow. Most parts of the 
island were already accessible by rail with haulages of no more than 
four hours to the rail head though equipment was out of date and 
badly ntn down during the war. Although hydroelectric production 
was low even by Asian standards, and heavy investment conunued 
to be necessary to bring arable lands under cultivation in the dry 

1 * Jtifporl at thi Taxatim CffmmMiiDn. p. *6. 
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zone, basic elements of the economic infrastructure of Ceylon were 
well developed in comparison with other Asian countries. 

The govemmem’s school system was already extensive in 1948, 
but many villages were still without schools ten years later and 
school curricula seemed inappropriate for maximum economic de¬ 
velopment. Facilities for practical technical education, for example, 
were still tare. But Ceylon had a more extensive educational system, 
sviih higher general standards in all but the most advanced w'ork, 
and it was better equipped with schools and teachers per thousand 
inhabitants, than any of her Asian neighbors. 

Literacy alone cannot make an economically productive people. 
But under suitable cultural and economic conditions literacy can 
greatly facilitate technological improvement in agriculture, ease the 
problem of maintaining machinery in industry, and open to the 
literate a hOThton of innovation and experiment,*' Ceylon's rate of 
literacy at independence was roughly 50 per cent, higher than any 
other country in the area. Ten years later nearly 6 d per cent were 
literate. 

It is difficult to evaluate the characterisEics of the population which 
impede or accelerate economic development. As in the remarkable 
German economic recovery, individuals in some economies are 
oriented primarily toward production; in others toward consump¬ 
tion. Some achieve high levels of consumption because of high pro¬ 
ductivity per w'orker—a combination of many subjective, capital, 
and technological factors.** In Ceylon production orientation ap¬ 
peared to be limited, incentives toward maximum productivity per 
capita or manpower factor were weak, and innovation tended to 
lag. Few of those with money or education tried to convert whai 
capital was available into new types of productive activity. Tlie pull 
of ready markets tvas obvious: a look at the import list showed what 
was needed: but the enterprising impulse, applying imaginative 
effort and poised business judgment to meeting this local market 
demand with available capital through the creation of new business 
activities, was rare indeed.** Entrepreneurs preferred to retain within 

i^Tlie von] "innpvation** i* throughout in its common sense mcanixt^. nat ac- 
cordinj^ to iti lechnipil meaning iTi raniomlc Utctaiurt, Anj procw or Sedtfiiqiic that 
hM not tiithoTLo been used in Ceylon but whtiJi u LntTodii«d and used Id Ceylon ia 
^IniMvadon** for the Ceylon cconotny. ii n tcdinlcally "borrowed*’ from wme 

Dthtr ODuntry or "Lnvtntcd** for the fir^l uka in Ceylon. 

Henry G- Wailich, Afatnjffingr of thf Carman (Nev Tfaven. 1955), pp. 

iT B. B. du Gupia, "Tht Theory and Knitty of Feonomlc Development*" Ceuiral 
Banh of Ceyfon. ByNen'n* u (Nov. 1955), pp. 5-10. 
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their own family firms whatever profits were not spent on spacious 
living. To invest in stock company vemures was unusual. 

Many appeared to be experiencing personal frustration and dis* 
tress. The murder rate and increased communal antagonism sug¬ 
gested discontent tvith things as iliey iverc. But apart from Western 
educated public servants, publicists, professional men, and politi¬ 
cians, there ivere relatively tew in the city or countryside who api- 
pea red eager to grasp nesv techniques or exchange familiar ways for 
die relatively impersonal, impatient, hurried life of the more pro¬ 
ductive countries. 

Technical skills uere still rare, but Ceylonese were clearly adept 
at manual skills when given proper incentives and training. Japanese 
textile technicians and Americans who superv'ised workers at the 
Gal Oya project confirm that Ceylonese workers were innately 
dextrous.^ They do not lack die capacity for skilled performance 
in machine manipulation or in skilled handicraft work. The level of 
verbal performance or prodigies of memory suggest additional gifts 
among the people—^w'hethcr educated or uneducated that are much 
more highly prized in Ceylon's culture. The traditional culture and 
the high status attributed to foreign supervisors who seldom did 
manual work have led loan under-evaluation of the manually skilled. 
Men are rare who combine supers'isory status with a wnllingness to 
descend to the working level of the man at the bench or the work¬ 
man in the irrigation ditch. Such tnanual activities are still con¬ 
sidered soiling and beneath the dignity of the man with a degree 
trainitig. Manipulative skills iiave received little attention in school 
curricula and are not rewarded in economic or other ways. 

An economic pattern that has changed little over the past sixty 
years has not encouraged experimentation or innovation. The experi¬ 
ence of striking out in new directions after the responsible calcula¬ 
tion of risks, the process of exploration, was usually carried on by 
foreign businessmen or government servants from abroad. In a soci¬ 
ety where the family elders retained the balance of influence, younger 
men with new' ideas were not encouraged. In their homes and in 
schools or other associations, they have had few opportunities to 
experiment with responsibility or to try new ways of doing things. 
Although the larger cities are growing, village tics remain strong. 
Working for hire is still considered debasing in the tiaditional 

Imenicw evidence lonfirmed l>y rescaieh oondiwted by Frofeswr T. ^ Cvkh, 
Hepariineni of Education, Univertlcy of Ceylon. BricI fafenentn u* ii in bis nitiele. 
"Eduaiioti and Society in Ceylon." Tfte Edutand, v. t. JCo. ) (Nov. igflB). p, 59, 
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value system, but may be acceptable ^vhcn land pressures are too 
great. Heavy physical labor is avoided by Sinhalese workers, if at all 
possible. In the Sinhalese low-country, especially, tropical climate 
discourages effort, and the proximity of village and family connec¬ 
tions induces more absenteeism than is desirable. On the other hand, 
though preferring his own pace, the Ceylonese worker learns new 
skills easily if work, social, and other conditions are considered ap¬ 
propriate. He has the added virtue of remaining in a job once it 
proves satisfactory and it security of tenure is assured*^* 

Increasing labor productivity is therefore not merely a matter of 
providing better capital equipment, though equipment at all levels— 
from subsistence farming to textile looms—leaves much room for 
improvement, but a problem of social, political, and economic or¬ 
ganization, training and the development of incentives. Some firms 
that have introduced more sensitive incentive systems report good 
returns.™ Labor^management relations have not always been of the 
best as many employers have persisted in resisting unionization. 
The unions themselves have often been more politically than eco¬ 
nomically oriented and have not been concerned w^ith productivity 
or encouraging regularity. In i957< for example, over 3 do,ooo man 
da^'s were lost through strikes. 

Until 1958^ ivhen vicious riots drove thousands of Tamils to seek 
safety in the north and Sinhalese from the north fled soutli, Ceylonp 
unique among her neighbors, had not suffered internal disruption. 
There was nothing like the flight of millions in India and Pakistan, 
military occupation followed by armed rebellion in Burma^ or in¬ 
cipient and recurrent insurrection in Indonesia and Malaya. No 
armed bands ranged the countryside holding peasants to ransom 
and preventing the nation's products from reaching the nation's 
markets. Prom 1947 to i957p police and defense forces together con¬ 
sumed less than 6 per cent of total government expenditures. Until 
1958, the days of personal insecurity from public disorders could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. In no other country in the ^vhole 
of Soutli and Soutlieast Asia^ from the Persian Gulf to the arc of 
Indonesia liad there been such public peace. The imminence of 
violence diverted neither men nor materials from more productive 
uses. 

On the surface, u would appear tltat Ceylon's resources are par- 

ivlbttd. pp. Farmer, pp. 71, 7*, 96. 

w Iiuenku-s m'nh jurliuirkal Urttift in ihc Colomtxi a tea. 
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ticularly suited to a diverse and productive agriculture. Switzerland 
and Hong Kong are both reminders o£ what an energetic, skillful, 
and thrifty population can do with adequate financial resources 
ivhen effectively organircd for, and adapted to, productive purposes. 
But as yet, it is the exceptional tropical country that has been able 
to develop a rapidly expanding economy based on incentive values 
and organizational modes draivn from the temperate zone. These 
considerations deQne the challenge facing the people of Ceylon.*" 

Ill . government policies 

TOWARD ‘‘CEYLONIZATION," ECONOMIC 
POWER. AND SOCIAL EQUALITY 

A. CEYLOPiIZATiON AND ENHANCED COMMAND OVER ECONOMIC RESOURCES 

One of the important objectives of ■‘transforming a colonial econ¬ 
omy into a national economy" has been to ensure CeylonV nationals 
of a greater share in the maUng of important economic decisions. 
Ceylonese have long argued that their entrepreneurial activity has 
hitherto been slight not so much for the sociological or cultural 
reasons which foreigners use to explain this phenomenon but be¬ 
cause the foreign entrepreneurs entered the most lucrative fields 
first. Then through a network of mierlocking banking, agency, and 
managerial relationships, the foreigners successfully prevented all 
but a few Ceylonese from entering these fields. Independence brought 
with it the chance to redress this imbalance of opportunity. The 
Finance Minister stated this objective as wishing to "ensure a higher 
percentage of participation by the nationals of the country in trade, 
commerce, and industrial activities as regards management, labour, 
and finance."” 

Since independence, foreign firms have had to employ progressively 
more Ceylonese in subordinate and managerial posts. These begin¬ 
nings of Ceylonizaiion were accomplished more by administrative 
measures and pressure from certain ministries than by legislation. 
The large foreign firms that still operate, such as the Shell Oil Com¬ 
pany, now apply regularized European promotional procedures, 
high remuneration for high performance, and offer wide scope for 
personal capacities not previously lo be had by the Ceylonese in 

» Ckiugla* H K. Ue. CUmatf and Eeononiie Devehiffmeni in ths Tnpia (New 
Yort, 1957). 

» Wcuftf of Rtptafalatweii V. 5. e. UHT- 
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government sen’ice or commercial firms, Appoiniiiients in estate 
agency houses, in tiic import-export trade, and in banking have also 
been opened. Ceylonese are gaining training in foreign business 
methods, access to ne^v promotional opponnnittes and their eco¬ 
nomic influence will be enhanced in the long run.** Numerically, 
however, the openings have not been large, for few of the foreign 
firms have been expanding thejr activities on the island. 

Many Indian importers and retail shopkeepers have been perma¬ 
nently displaced as the result of government activities developed 
during World War II, The government-run Cooperative Wholesale 
Establishment was not only designed to ensure regular imports of 
extremely scarce commodities but also to eliminate Indian middle¬ 
man profiteering. It continues to distribute essential foodstuffs, such 
as rice, hour, and sugar and has warehouses in each province at key 
distributing points. OtJier government-sponsored “cooperatives" to 
encourage the home production of rice and to replace profiteering 
village shopkeepers ate responsible for purchasing country rice and 
other products from the peasant at a guaranteed price. 

Part of the agitation to replace Indian wage labor svas a desire to 
open wage employment to Ceylonese. Regulations also restrict tire 
employment of Indians in many categories, and residence permits 
are administered with an eye to reserving employment opportunities 
to Ceylonese in domestic and hotel sen'ice fields, just as the Port of 
Colombo and many other government departments had been Cey- 
lonized some years earlier.’* 

Efforts have been made to limit to Ceylonese trade vvith certain 
countries or in specific commodities. Import and export licenses 
ensure that Ceylonese firms alone trade with Cemaany and Japan. 
The same is true of trade with Poland. Czechoslovakia, and Russia. 
The rubber export business had been predominantly a foreign 
activity until the trade agreement with China led tlie government to 
reserve rubber shipments to Ceylonese citizens.'" 

With the exception of the rice-rubber trade with China and im¬ 
ports from Germany and Japan, exchanges with these other countries 
through t957 remained unimportant though widely publicized. Tliey 
did, however, provide a preserve for Ceylonese into which several 
thousand wholesalers sought entry at the outset. The Ceylonese, 

IBRD, p. 77. 

*4 See Chapter vii AIh Oliver. 14^] Stein, "^Problems oJ Eennomk Dc^ clop- 

menl in Oj'lon," p, 314^ pp. 77-7S, 

■4 01 im, pp. fij. S14: IBRD, p. 149; Stein, p. 314. 
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whu trkd tu panidpatc in the export-import trade and found it 
dilTtcuk to compete against die more established foreign business 
houses oriented totvard European and American commerce, formed 
a potentially important group with a clear vested interest in diversify¬ 
ing Ceylon's exports totvard nondollar, nonsterling area markets, 
Nationalist economic politics and the urge to find more diversified 
markets could be expected to support them in their endeavors. 

The government has also made credit easily available for the pur¬ 
chase by Ceylonese of foreign estates, and exchange control has been 
so administered as to allotv British sellers to repatriate their capital. 
Numerous tea estates have been purchased by Ceylonese with govern¬ 
ment assistance and considerable luimbers of commercial firms, in¬ 
cluding several of the larger retail establishments, have come under 
Ceylonese ownership. In the short ruit. these acquisitions merely 
use liquid capital to transfer ownership or management when these 
resources might have been alternatively invested in opening new 
estates or in industrial ventures. They will, however, reduce foreign 
exchange dividend payments in the future and enhance Ceylonese 
managerial opportunities. 

Perhaps the most important measures increasing government con¬ 
trol over its own economy have been in the field of tax policy. And 
these policies in turn have materially influenced the amount of re¬ 
sources available to the government for purposes of welfare expendi¬ 
ture or economic development. In 1938-39, import duties accounted 
for nearly 60 per cent of revenue, income tax for ao per cent, and ex¬ 
cise duties 9 per cent. The tax structure and rates have greatly altered 
since then. Import duties that used to place the burden of taxation 
on all consumers now account for only one-third of the les'enue and 
are imposed predominantly on luxury goods, although some mass 
consumption articles, such as cotton cloth, must hurdle significant 
tariffs in order to favor domestic production. Income taxes, now 
with steeply graduated rates in the upper brackets, continue to ac¬ 
count for roughly one-fifth of the revenue. Export duties, reinstated 
during the war, now account for another one-third of the revenue 
compared to a mere 4 per cent before ilie war.** Indeed, export 
duties bring the government nearly 15 per cent of tea export values, 
largely at the expense of tea company margins that are substantially 
foreigt) nwiicd or managed, and of foreign tea consumers. In addition 
a profits tax adds some 7 per cent more to the government revenue. 

**Rtpwi ej Iht Taxittion Commitsion. p. 
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As a result of these tax and other financial measures^ the govern- 
tneot now controls neatly one^fourth of the gross national ptoduct. 
Since a sub^tanEial proportion of this revenue is derived from the 
economic activities of non-CeylonesOp tliese revenue measures are 
materially altering the balance of economic power in favor of the 
Ceylonese parliamentarians and government servants who decide 
ho^v the government revenues should be expended. In compaTison 
to Burma^ Indonesia^ or even India^ these policies have been mod- 
eraic* Neverthelcsst as Henry Oliver concliideSp ^'dtey have altered 
the sigmJicance more than the appearance of foreign economic 
power/’” 

B. OENERAL EUDGETARV DESIGN 

Policies toward Ceylon location do not show up on the expenditure 
side of the government budget, but most other policies are reflected 
there* Before discussing the government’s policies toward the other 
objectives within the broader aim oE transforming a colonial econ¬ 
omy into a national economy/' a general description of the govern¬ 
ment budget will be useful. 

Taking 1954-55 ^s a typical year, if expenditure for both current 
payments and for investment be combined for different categories 
of expenditure* the distribution of government spending can be 
shown as follows; 


Adnunistration 13 . 0 S 

Social semces S3.0 

E^nomic semces 30 , g 

Pftv'ts to gov^t enterprises 0,9 

Graiits-in-aid> pensJons, other transfers 7 J 

Interest on pcblie debt 2.6 

Acquisition of flnandal as^ts and other mbc. 0,0 


lOOiP^ 

.Alternatively, the direction of gavemment eKpendiEurc on capital 
account can be shown separately from current expenditure. On the 
average for the first eight years of independence, expenditure on 

oiivw, p. at. 

MFrom Tabic so, GDi>%niTnciiK FEmticr, in Central Bank of l^ylon, Airnuof Report 
0/ ihe Mon^tarj Board fo Atin^ster of Fitmncf for 1957. "AdnimktTaiion" does not 
include all govertimcnl talarits and pensiens. Tbeie lo^xhrt amounE to nearly jo 
per cent of all go^tfnmenc eicpeuditnrcs, No dcnibr fomc pToporiion of '^Fsyments 10 
Government ^terprisea'' and ol "gT^nti-in--aid to kical nutlioii ties'' beJon^ under **eeo- 
iCfTicn'* for fsur pufpixKii. 
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capital acquisition, formation, and maintenance came to nearly ig 
per cent of total government spending.*® 

The distribution of these capital expenditures for two character- 
istk years vi^as as follows: 




i945/1949 


I9S3/19S4 

Administration 


5.S« 


6.4% 

Social services 


15.0 


21,5 

HejJth 

3.4 


5.7 


Education 

6.2 


5.4 


Hodislng 

5.4 


10.4 


Economic services 


79,5 


72.1 

Kuiraj development 

1,5 


4.9 


Public utilities 

37.1 


32.0 


Agrieulture, irrigation, 





fisheries 

35.7 


34.4 


Manufacturing, industT^\ 





Commejfce 

5.2 


.S 



100.0 100.0 

It will be noticed that over one*third of total government expendi¬ 
ture went to social services and that slightly less than one-third svent 
to economic development. Of the capital budget, tvhich itself ab¬ 
sorbed one-diird of government spending, economic development 
activities accounted for over two-thirds, and social services slightly 
less than one-quanen It will be well to retain these gross proportions 
in mind during the discussion of expenditure policies that follows, 

c. POLICIES TOWARir cr£Ati:r social equautv and welfare 

The need to ensure a voting majority and an egalitarian political 
faith have both combined to induce policies designed to share more 
widely some of the services and opportunities hitherto reserved to 
the wealthy. In anticipation of independence, the State Council 
adopted the principle of "universal, free education," financed by 
central government appropriations. Under this program, the govern- 
tnenc pays the total staff salary costs and provides grants for equip¬ 
ment and maintenance for nearly all the schools on the island from 
the primary grade up through the University of Ceylon. “Primary 
education" extends from age five through fourteen and is compulsory 
in principle although numbers of children still cannot go for lack of 

=*Froin Table 20, Item ai^ CenMl llatik of CeyJon. cf the Moneiaiy 

Board io tht of finanif f{}r 
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sujficient teaching staff and rural school buildings. At 14 students 
pass a so-called "Titness test'" ivhich eliminaies many from pursuing 
the coveted "academic'' courses. Those rejected at the fitness test 
tan go forward 10 vocational and technical schools, which are still 
rudimentary and scarce; diose who pass go on with a liberal arts 
training Avhich leads* after a further hurdle, to the university. 

This educational program covered tuition expenses* It did not 
include the costs of paper or lundies at school. These additional 
expenses have been more than some families could bear* particularly 
when school meant that the family had to forego the earning power 
of their children.** Hence, in addition to increased costs for expanded 
school staffs and new construction, heavy political pressures de¬ 
veloped in favor of free school lunches, government payment of 
facilities fees» and other kinds of subsidy. The government's educa¬ 
tional budget doubled between 1946 and 1948 and doubled again by 
1956. 

Ceylonese government practice has usually been to consider educa¬ 
tion, health, welfare* and food subsidies "Svellare expenditures."*^ 
For Lhe first decade of independence, there would have been con¬ 
siderable justification for that practice. No doubt, part of the educa¬ 
tional budget could be properly chargeable as ^^development ex¬ 
penditure.*" School building is accounted for as part of tire gross 
capital investtnent. Literacy and educational standards have been 
cited as positive contributions to economic development. Neverthe¬ 
less, a study of debates on education in parliament and an analysis 
of school curricula in practice strongly suggest that the educational 
budget has thus far been more an inA^estment in answering the de¬ 
mand for equality of status and welfare than it has been designed 
to increase productivity and speed economic development. The 
curriculum used has been largely oriented tow^ard producing candi¬ 
dates for jobs that provided high social status and secure incomes 
rather than encouraging the skills of produccivitys mechanical in¬ 
genuity, and the bent of mind and interest to apply agricultural and 
technical knowledge to expanding production.^** 

Health services coo have received extensive appropriations. A sys¬ 
tem of free medical care was undertaken shortly after World War 11. 

L- Gtwii, "'EdiiaEiuii and Sod^Ey in Ceyldll/' p. 

11 For iiuEa^rux, Report the Taxation Cotnmmion, p. 17: and 

D^lopm^jit of Ceylon (A Surveyj vi, 

11 PaiticulirLy, T. L. Ciccn, ^Looltlng Icu: Statiu rather ihan Wort/' 

GMdfdxan, Octe*»r 4 , 195^. 
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Outpatient tTeatnient is Eree for most services and free hospitalization 
IS widely available. Efforts fiave been made to increase liie number 
of doctors, and nurses’ training institutions have been established. 
There are many rural clinics, financed by the central government or 
sponsored by a local benefactor, Urban hospitals have been built 
beyond the capacity of local personnel tO' staff them. Malaria has 
been all but eliminated—an achievement that also contributes to 
agricultural development although it is covered by the public health 
budget. Government expenditures on these health items have 
mounted from Rs, 38 million in 1946-47 to Rs, 105 million in 
1955-56, an increase by three times." Consequently, the death rate 
has been nearly halved and the rate of population growth has plunged 
forward. Debilitating diseases are still prevalent, however, particu¬ 
larly hookworm and enteric infections from fouled drinking water. 
Poor sanitary conditions and a diet low in proteins and vitamins 
contribute to a large daily turnout at clinics and add otherwise 
avoidable demands on the state health services, A Department of 
Social Services provides limited allowances and family services to 
the many needy. 

A final important item in the government’s measures toward social 
ecjuality and welfare purposes has been the food subsidies that be¬ 
came an accepted policy during ^Vorld ^Var II. TJiese have served 
to keep down the cost of living of the masses on their basic food 

staple_rice. Until 1953 the cost of rice to the consumer was held 

relatively stable despite wide fluctuations in the world's price. In 
that year, the difference between the high world wholesale price 
and the low domestic retail price became such that over so per cent 
of die government revenue was being spent to meet this gap. Under 
acute financial pressure, the government withdrew the subsidies. 
Subsequent disorders led to organized riots, the death of ten, the 
resignation of the Prime Minister, and incidents that were effectively 
used against die ruling party at a general election three years later, 
Tlie new govertitnent of 1956 restored the subsidies, absorbing 
roughly Rs. 100 million, or some 10 per cent of planned government 
expenditure. 

Together these important social welfare programs accounted on 
the average for over 35 per cent of the government’s expenditure 
for the first ten years of independence. The high point was reached 

MCkwrmraeni of Ceylon, of the And Expfndiltife o/ Iht Covem- 

ffJitint d/ C^hn /or ihe financial Yfar lit Ociob^r /pjtf Id jpih Septimbtr p, 15. 
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in 1951 5^ when the food subsidy item pushed die welfare account 
to 45 per cent of total government spending.®* Even if food subsidy 
costs were eliminated for the years 1950 to 1953^ itfhen they were 
highest, health, education, and welfare have regularly absorbed as 
much as one-third of the government's budget. 


IV ■ POLICIES TOWARD INCREASING 
PRODUCTIVITY AND DIVERSIFYING 
THE ECONOMY 

A. nOME^C FOOD PRODUCTION AND LAND SETTLEMENT 

In die first budget of independent Ceylon, roughly 18 per cent 
of total government expenditure was identified as directed toward 
‘"Development of National Wealth/'** As the Finance Minister put 
the priorities then: “The first step in our plans must be to produce 
our o^vn food. To be selbsuppoiting in essential foods and in articles 
necessary for clothing and housing is one of the main tasks v/e have 
to devote our attention to/'** Over one-third of all development 
funds were assigned to agriculture, irrigation, and fisheries.*^ Very 
large allocations were made for irrigating and settling the dry zone, 
less went to small-scale village irrigation projects, often in the wet 
zone, and to improving the output on presently tilled land. In the 
category of nonagricultural invesunent expenditure^ per cent of 
development funds were directed toward transport and communica¬ 
tions, particularly development of Colombo Harbor; 8 per cent as¬ 
signed to power development, largely hydroelectric; 6 per cent to 
govemment-fmanced industrial investment; and another 37 per cent 
to social capital, including housing, health, and education invest* 
ment.“ 


»4 CaJcmlat^ fTajn the Repot I e/ Uii* for years up to 

pp. after that Central oi Cc^-lon, Annual Reporif gf the Moneiary Board 

to the Miniiter of Finance. Pensicnis for CovcTTiiiimt Eniployn and Rural D^elop- 
ment itcmi werr wUhLlfawn inappropriately clastfied for out puTposci. ^ving tliui 
n Idwct welfare proportion than tht TaxauoR Commiuion calculated. 

Mouse of Reprrseniaiives, V. ), J uly lo, 1^8, Appendix ji. t, 1036. 

If Gouimonwealth CoiisulcaUie Comtniih:?, Tht Colombo Phn for Co operaiive Ecu- 
nomic Development ru .?ourA and Sour/kcoxf ^114, /jyo. Cmd- BoS^, Tabk tq, p. 19. 
iiA compariMii wiih Iivdia'i first plan aubmltted 10 the Colonibci Plan Ccunul 
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1. SeltUment and irrigntion. As much as ^5 per cent of all devel¬ 
opment funds since independence went to irrigation and coloniza¬ 
tion. Imgadon—as much a prerequisite for opening new lands as 
jungle clearance^—has received much governmenc attention for many 
years. By 1956, some 562>ooo acres were under irrigation, of which 
slightly more than half T,vere developed and operated under major 
schemes for which central government capital and operational re¬ 
sources w^ere essential.*®^ The other half were less exclusively iJte 
responsibility of Colombo since many were "village tanks'' and small 
scale irrigation works that village autliorities diemselves could main- 
tain, ahhough cash and matenai inducements were usually neces¬ 
sary io reconstruct them at the outset. Between 15 and s0,000 acres 
had been irrigated each year during the early years of independence, 
a figure that moved fonvard when the Gal Oya lands were brought 
in. Future plans beyond 1957 called for extending irrigated acreage 
by roughly ^0,000 more acres per year.** 

Since the 1930's, the government has sought to settle peasant cul¬ 
tivators on lands opened by irrigation. Reversing the colonial gov¬ 
ernment's previous policy of making large grants of Crow^n land 
available to the highest bidder—a policy that had promoted the 
estate industries but which deprived poorer villagers of access to 
the land they could not hope m compete for—the government sought 
to promote local production of food grains and to provide with new 
land the land-hungry peasants in the densely populated districts of 
the wet zone and the arid, crowded north. Needy peasants were 
selected by government ofTicials from the applicants and given ten¬ 
tative title to a plot of land on condition they improved, irrigated, 
and fenced it and maintained production to an acceptable stand¬ 
ard. At that time relatively large allocations of five acres of rice 
lands and three acres of 'Miigh land/* for gardens and houseSp were 
made in order to lure peasants into what were then the malarial 
areas of tlie dry zone. The government also provided many services, 
including clearing the irrigated plotSp building a house, and running 
irrigation ditches and roads to the peasants owm land* After the 
payment of a small land rent for a number of years and continuous 
satisfactory cultivation, permanent tide devolved upon die peasant 
cultivator. In order to prevent land fragmentation, land could be 
left by inheriEauce to only one descendant.** 

*9 Platini n|? Secretariic Repari, Nmwrnt Flics nnm^ CoundL p. 

p, 

*1 For a oiniYiiiciu difoiiiion, Fanner, pp. and Ch. 14. 
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The virtual elimination of malaria in the dry zone and increasinj^ 
land pressure in the wet zone together have produced many more 
applicants for these allomtents than there have been available plots. 
Costs for the assistance given by the government have run in the 
neighborhood of Rs. 12,000 per family, of w*hich irrigation costs 
have been only Rs. g,ooo.** Five acres of rice lands proved to be 
too much land to work intensively. .Accordingly, levels of govern- 
ment assistance have been lowered recently and allotments reduced 
to three acres of rite lands and two of highlands. 

Many acres have been developed in the shadow of ancient dams 
now restored and beside reopened channels dating back before the 
twelfth century a d. New projects, such as the Gal Oya River Valley 
Scheme, have also been undertaken. This development is based upon 
a complex of dams begun by American contractors that control the 
runoff from a catchment area of 770 square miles in the dry zone. 
It is operated by an independent Valley Development Board, ad¬ 
ministratively likened to the T.V.A. During the first five years of 
the Board's activities. 65^000 acres of land ivcrc cleared, irrigated, 
and developed. Peasant allotments have been distributed to nearly 
5,000 him Hies, and village services, such as schools, clinics, and co¬ 
operative stores, provided-*® Blocks of irrigable land have also been 
assigned for pasture land, government and entrepreneurial develop 
ment of sugar cane and for experiments with cotton. 

Unfortunately, because of insufficient planning and incomplete soil 
analysis, it has since been discovered that the Gal Oya soils have a 
low clay content for rice and yieltls have Ijeen markedly lorver than 
those in other colonization schemes closer to the rejiatrcd ancient 
tanks such as at Polonnatuwa.** Costs for peasant allotments at Gal 
Oya have been considerably higher than elsewhere because of the cap 
tal works, but part of these costs, at least, can 1>e charged off to flood 
control and the production of electricity as the island's grid develops 
and draws on its hitheno unused hydroelectric power. 

From 1945 to 1955, nearly eoo.ooo acres of dry zone lands had 
been opened for cultivation and some 100,000 people had Found 

*3" IBRD, p. 38S. 1-anner h inclErwi lo ampi these ihouRh nghlly itrtntiif 

the gmi variation in cpjta 9 ^ between ihfl clEiTcicnt TDloniEs. p. jiB. 

W Govrmmcnl of GeyJon, CaJ Ojn Da^clopmtilL B4]iard„ Annual Me port ^ 
pp. 4. *1. 

Oya roug;hly *7 buiheU nf rioc per acre compamf to Ptiloiinamwa'^ 

40 to 45 for bocli >eijQnA during tlie yean 195-1 1955, t^^al Oya Develtvpnieiit Board, 
p, 15; Fartnet, pp. a4fi’t47i Dc^partmenE qE tjenKu.! and Statiiiipi, A Rep^ri an 
Paddy StaRiiia Table yt«. 
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new Komes.*'' The Planning Secretariat estimated in 1957 that apn 
praKimately 95,000 additional acres vvonld be opened to irrigation 
by 1960 and some igjocx) more families settled^ the limit being set 
by lack of technical personnel, such as engineers, supervisors, and 
skilled workers for irrigation and development construction.^^ 
a. IncT^<i$ing yields* One objective oE peasant colonization had 
been to increase rice acreages^ iinproving rice yields received less 
pressing attention. Village rice production faces certain institutional 
and other difficulties. Successive division at each inheritance has 
carried fragmentation to an extreme, particularly in the Kandyan 
and coastal areas of the wet zone. Plots are notv minute, over 30 
per cent being less than one-half an acre. The median holding of 
farming families for all agricultural purposes being fout-fifEhs of 
an acre.^^ Land worked by a family may be scattered in different 
parts of one valley, necessitating time-coruuming transfers of plows 
and animals and deterring rational and concerted use of water. 
Titles are uncertain^ in the coastal areas, w^here differing Portuguese, 
Dutch, and British practices were superimposed upon customary 
Sinhalese rights, land titles are indescribably confused. Individual 
Owners are reluctant to improve their land for fear it will aivaken 
a hitherto dormant claimant; hanks are reluctant to offer regularized 
credit where security in land is unclear, forcing the cultivator to 
turn to the usurious shopkeeper if a govemmencosponsored credit 
cooperative is not at hand. Costly and time<onsuming litigation 
over titles is frequent, even to the extent of mortgaging clear land 
to fight a claim for i/i5oth of an acre. 

The nonowming tenant cultivators, roughly 20 per cent of agri- 
cultuml workers, have little incemive 10 improve the land they 
work, for their lenanq' is not assured and improvements may only 
induce a higher rent, often determined by auction among com¬ 
peting sharecroppers. Rents are high" as much as one^half the rice 
crop may go to the landlord, merely for the right 10 use the landp 
additional rents may be chaiged for buffalo, seed, and fertilizers, 
though these are someiimes included in the basic rent+ 

One measure designed to increase paddy production was begun 
during World War II when rice supplies had to come great dis¬ 
tances and depend on wartime shippings A guaranteed price scheme 

Six-year Programing af inO€itment, pp. Farmer, p. 104, 

Natloiu] Plinnin^ Councilp Fini JitltHm Report, pp. 17'39- 
.TFw a. ihorou^ uudy. *« Report of the Joint United A'lrtfidom and AuttroUan 
Missieit on Rite t’roduetion in Cef lon (SeHioiiil Paper W 
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assured the paddy farmer a minimum price for hia product, and 
the policy was continued after the war. There were administrative 
anomalies in the program and the casli incentive did not produce 
all the results expected. Nevertheless, it contributed to improved 
rice production. 

Land reform recci\'ed some ofHctaJ attention in 1953 when a bill 
was enacted designed to give tenants greater security of tenure over 
a five-year period. It called for witten agreements between landlord 
and tenant, setting out tlie conditions of the tenancy. Primarily 
due to the large numbers of peasants seeking to farm, otsmers tvere 
under no economic compulsion 10 reach the agreements and gov* 
emmetit administrators themselves were unable to induce compli- 
ance. Hence, few agreements were entered into. Its experimental 
application in the Hambantota and Batticaloa districts, svhete con¬ 
ditions were admittedly among the svorst for tenants, proved a fail¬ 
ure. 

In 1958, after bitter political controversy that dramathted the differ¬ 
ences within the new M.E.P. government, another and more detailed 
paddy lands bill was passed. It was intended to provide security of 
tenure to tenants, to limit the rents that could be charged, and to 
bring unused paddy land into cultivation. An elaborate scheme of 
rural committees was provided presumably to assist the government 
in administering the new' law. Some opponents feared these com¬ 
mittees w'ould be misused as political jnstmments to improve the 
political fortunes of the Minister of Agriculture, Others saw lands 
belonging to Buddhist temples as a principal target of the land re¬ 
formers, In practice, the first area to be tackled was the largely 
Moorish districts in the south w'hich the other bill had not been 
strong enough to deal writii,'*^ 

Data on al^ntee owners is scarce, but it is clear tliat with cxcep- 
tioas, notably in the Batticaloa and Hambantota areas, rise absen¬ 
teeism is largely, though not entirely, “middle class," The village 
schoolmaster, the bhikkhu. and Headman, the government serv'ant 
and village storekeeper, as much as the rural notables, the temples or 
urban wealthy, are Uic absentee landlords,*® With ownership thus 
dispersed, radical land reform will not be easy, and the resulting 
holdings will be, for the most part, widely scattered small parcels, 

*tPad 4 y LandA Aft, A'P, t ftf For the deblie, Housf of Repreitfitmituti, V, jd. 
No*, ti, 19 , 9 ), and 95; D«t«mt»er it, 13. 17, 19, 1937. 

49SoT^ar and 'Tainblali. Thf DiftKitgrating Viilfgf, 'T'lbic 10 tnil p. 16, give iiniuiial 
empirical CVidEnoc to confirm lhi» widesprad ImpFESsioO- 
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It has generally been assumed that greater permanency nf tenure 
would induce greater output, but in fact, in the Kandyan districts 
at least, the sharecropper, with relatively assured access to capital 
items like seed and bullocks provided by the owner, produced more 
per acre llian his peasant proprietor neighbor.®* The need for rural 
credit available to die small fanner has long been recognized, and 
various means have been tried. Either defaults have been Jitavy 
or credit has not been readily accessible to those ivho needed it most. 
In 1959 efforts of the Minister of Agticubttre to promote a new 
rural credit scheme brought on a cabinet crisis. Many members of 
the M.E.P. coalition—and other parties, too—^were in favor of a 
similar credit proposal, but they were afraid that the minister would 
misuse his proposed credit posvers for political ends. The Prime 
Minister himself took responsibility for its administration. In mid- 
May, the controversial Minister of Agriculture and his close political 
associates withdrew from the cabinet and the coalition. Only a hasty 
realignment allowed, the government to retain a slender majority 
in parliament. 

An agricultural extension service has broadly dispersed facilities 
in many parts of the island with more officers per rural inhabitant 
than the United States has county agents. The Department of Agri¬ 
culture distributes pure-line seed and attempts in other ways to raise 
the level of rice technology. These efforts have home some fruit, but 
not as much as had been hoped," A rural development organim- 
tion sought to establish local committees in each Headman's district 
to encourage villagers to employ their spare time for village improve¬ 
ment activities, such as building roads or school buildings, meeting 
halls, water supplies, deepening irrigation channels, etc. Some of 
these received government assistance for niaierials, others operated 
on an entirely voluntary basis. By 1955-54" assets worth approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 12.8 million had been created at an estimated expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 4.8 million.** Considerable experience had been gained by 
villagers in themselves providing what their village needed rather 
than waiting upon a government department to provide it for them. 

In the new colonies or older villages, liotvcver, the peasants had 
not yet found the incentive for maximizing their agricultural out¬ 
put. Farmers still preferred to sow broadcast rather than to trans- 

thid.. pp. 

XluTTsi^ Sera USA, "Cultural Factor* in the Funciioning of AgricnUural lutofMiQn in 
Ceylon/' Rurai ^ioch^ogy, VoL i$r No. 3 (Septeml^cr 1^53)- p. 150. 

Programme of 
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plant according to the Japanese methtxl, a process that demands a 
number of additional procedures that must be exactly performed 
for good results- Fentlkers were not regularly applied to more than 
one-quarter of tire acreage; only one-eighth of the fields was weeded 
water was not used efficiently; even in the colonies, perhaps one-third 
to one-half of the Vf'ater was wasted; and rotation was not often 
practiced. On colonistation schemes> i^'here maximum government 
efforts have been undertaken through extension services and close 
supervision, yields did not appear to have been much better than 
in the siiirounding villages.^* 

This discouraging conclusion suggests that more sociological re- 
search is necessary before government-sponsored innovation in agri¬ 
cultural techniques can be effectively transmitted to die Ceylonese 
peasant farmers.Devices involving more intensive cultivation and 
known to promote greater yields are not adopted, even though there 
is manifest undcremployraent in rural areas. The peasants are not 
lazy in any ordinary^ sense; great energy can be applied when it 
is thought worthwhile ivithin their value system. Individual farmers 
will perform prodigies of labor in clearing single-handed a jungle 
plot diat can be tilled for only a few years. Many farmers may not 
botiier to weed their rice fields regularly^ but will go thirty miles 
in the heat of the dry season, caixying babies, fuel, and food to a 
Buddhist festivaL"^^ This does not mean that they are ^^otherworldly'' 
in a profoundly mystical sense^ for the festival may also be part 
fair and part family reunion. When extra cash is acquired, villagers 
promptly spend it on anicles that derive from customary needs or 
to satisfy new^er tastes^ such as bicycles and fiashlightSji or for trans¬ 
porting themselves and their families to places of pilgrimage. Their 
lack of understanding of the growth process and their faith in 
astrology and woodland deities leads them to undervalue such mun¬ 
dane matters as weeding and fertilizing. At the same time, their very 
susceptibility to religious and tradiilunal symbolism, if properly har¬ 
nessed to productive purposes* might release remarkable energies. 
Tlie poUiical results obtained by striking these chords suggest the 
possibilities/^ More empirical research is necessary before the largely 
Western trained adminisirative and political elite can be expected 

Table 154. Farmer, p. ^47. 

«« Famicr, pp. Murray Strauiu, i&id. 

^ Farmer, €h. 14, fur a difajiuou. 

Farmer fuggstted, among other thin^ the pcmhiliiy of uiJiuing rcligioui imitii.'a- 

iiom I 130 TC MiuLlivcly^ pp. 193-194. 
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tD undetstand with full syiupaiiiy the peasant's motivations and know 
how best to enlist his energies and desires toward greater ptoduction. 

At the same time, there ate often rational economic reasons for 
peasant resistance to innovations recommended by government au¬ 
thorities. Not infrequently insufficient preliminary laboratory or ap¬ 
plied research lies behind the new policy. As B. H, Farmer suggests, 
for tropical agriculture many of the right technical answers are not 
yet known and applying die logic and solutions from the temperate 
zone may only bring more difficulties. After all, the peasant s methods 
have peniiitied him to wrest a living, however low, from the same 
land for nearly a thousand years.*® Where the margin of survival 
is so narrow, failure from a mistaken innovation may be far more 
costly to the peasant, who runs the risk, than to the noncultivator 
administrative official who advocates the change. 

Despite these manifest and persisting difficulties, total rice produc¬ 
tion improved between 1947 and 1956, perhaps by 30 per cent." 
Heavy investments in opening new lands, government efforts to 
demonstrate and communicate nener and improved techniques, cash 
incentives provided by die Guaranteed Price Scheme, all contributed 
to diis end." Although the growing population absorbed most of 
the increase during the period, the imports of rice, in fact, declinetl 
somewhat until natural disasters in 1956 s^nd 1957 required addi- 
tional rice imports once more. 

During the next decade rice yields may rise considerably as new 
skills and knowledge become more widely diffused among the peas¬ 
antry. These are problems of communication, of motivation, of ex¬ 
tension service skills, and small scale but dispersed and responsible 
credit facilities. They do not necessarily require a large capital 
outlay unless new lands continue to be opened. 

Other ftjod crops apart from rice, such as onions, chillies, and 
certain curry requisites, have been encouraged by the Guaranteed 
Price Scheme with some success, especially in the Tamil areas, where 
peasant farmers appear to be more prepared for intensive cultiva¬ 
tion and are somewhat more flexible in their approach to land use. 
There are, no doubt, many possibilities in this direction as well. 

Plans to produce cotton and sugar cane on a commercial scale 

Sijf-Vf flP' Pt&gritm me cf Pr soi ^ ^ 

^Though greater btiprorcmenii clatincd. ihcsc jltp probably due 

largicly lo tJic use ol improved tnelltpds of eolleciirti^ data.- 

»Thc evidence Hfirrding ihc of the fiuSti of the Guaranteed Ptire 

Scheme la mbced. For a eritioil-^Qd empirical—view i« Sarlur and Tambiali, pp, 
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in Jarge units are already in progress. By 1957 5,c>oo acre$ had been 
planted in cotton.®^ The broad commitment to the ideal of inde¬ 
pendent peasant proprietors has raised considerable resistance to 
alienating Crown lands for large-scale exploitation of such commer¬ 
cial crops. Political incentives have added die excuse of expediency 
to accustomed practice. Each settlement brought new voters 
indebted to the parliamentarian, minister, or party w^hich promoted 
the project. Large-scale undertakings using agricultural w^age labor 
perpetuated the estate design of employment^—in bad odor as foreign 
enterprise—and ran counter to agricnitural tiaditionsr at the same 
time doing nothing to relieve the pressure of landlessness among 
land-hungry peasants in the Kandyan or maritime districts. HencCp 
alternative uses of Crown lands ran into longstanding political diffi- 
culdes quite apart from the research and experimentation still 
required. 

B. EXPORT CROPS 

Although peasant agricultural activities depended heavily upon 
government action and expenditure, policy toward the estate sector 
in general was quite different. Tea, for instancep was widely expected 
to look after its owm development. A Tea Research InstitutCp fi¬ 
nanced by a tax on tea, has carried on research for many years on 
diseases, fertilizers, and pruning and has been developing newer 
strains of tea tJia.1 promise to raise production by 50 to too per 
cent if increasingly costly replanting can be accomplished. Tea pro¬ 
duction increased by 35 per cent from 1945 to i955t although acreage 
remained virtually the same. This increase ivas accomplished by 
more elfective control of blister blight, improved fertiltzingH pruningt 
and soil conservation practices. Some new and ultra-modem tea fac¬ 
tories have been constructed^ but on the whole estate companies have 
raised their output without plow^ing back heavy capital resources 
because of the obvious uncertainties of future government policy 
toward oivnership and capital repatriation. 

Rubber* however, has received considerable aitention from gov¬ 
ernment policy. During the pre-Korean depression in the rubber 
market, a thorough study of the industry was made under parlia¬ 
mentary auspices**^^ Methods were found to be conservative* tapping 
equipment out of date^ tappers ^vorking fewer trees per day than 

■1 i^amintil ration HepQfl of the Director of for p- n* 

** CoviMTimi'fnl Cut Report on the Rubber Iridustry {Scfdonal Paper sviii—^ 

>947)- 
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in neighboring compecuor countries, hfucli of the rubber is obsoles- 
centp nearly 70 per cent being over go years old. Roughly one-quarter 
o{ the rubber acreage vvaj classified as uneconomic on grounds o£ 
wages, yields, or net selling prices.*^ In 1947. careful recommenda¬ 
tions were formula ted for replacing older trees with new* high- 
yielding strains and transferring uneconomic rubber acres into 
other types of production. With the Korean boom thoughts of taking 
land out of rubber quickly faded, but rubber replanting had hardly 
begun when prices fell once again. The five-year Rice-Rubber Agree¬ 
ment concluded with China in 1952 thenceforth provided a rela¬ 
tively stable and profitable price for a substantial part of the rubber 
output.^ A ta!i on these steady and predictable sales permitted the 
government to subsidise replanting, providing relatively complete 
grants to cover costs for small holders with a declining scale of grants 
for progressively larger acreages p Replanting proceeded at a rate of 
roughly 15.000 acres a year until by 1957. some 65^000 acres had 
been renewed with high-yielding clones at very little expense to 
the government.*® Yet this Tepresented only one-tenth of the rubber 
acreage renewed in five years, a rate of renewal which may well 
not be keeping pace vvith competitive developments in Malaya and 
the growing versatility and cheapness of syntlietics. 

Coconut production has also been the beneficiary of government 
attention^ but it is suggestive of a widespread lack of interest in 
the problems of coconut grotving that data on this iJiird most im- 
portatit cropn and one that produces nearly 5 to 8 per cent of the 
gross national product, b remarkably imprecise. Even the size of 
coconut plots is unclear, the ages of coconut trees have not been 
surveyed in detail although many of them are already beyond their 
peak capacity. Estimates of annual production vary widely.*® Con¬ 
sidering that one-half the coconut crop is retained for domestic 
consumption, over 1,000.000 seedlings—or enough to replant tfi.ooo 
acres—rvill have to* be planted each year to maintain the present 
export level and meet the rbing home demand 

Since 1948, the Coconut Research Institute has received an annual 
grant from the government to subsidi?re tlie sale of seedlings from 
high-yielding palms. Tn 1955. seedlings sufficient to plant fi.coo acres 

and IBRD. p. 

■ • 5iT-0/ Ini’Citmfrtt. p- 

Ibid.. ddmittiitritlhn Repcrl of thf RvbbeT Comtniiiioner for ttkVJtll ycjiTa. 
.•The IBKD witll Cueonur Coiniiiissionci on ihc dillribuifon nf iliffrr- 

«ri sued plou. IBRD, pp- air,-3,7. 

"T IBltD, p, 150, 
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were made available to the piibliCp a figure that nearly trebled by 
195b-** After Independencep there a marked rise in coconut 
production, attributed mainly to increased use of fertilizers."* In 
1955 government established a subsidy scheme to promote Eer- 
dlizers and reportedly fertilizer deliveries trebled during the first 
year.^^ Output estimates suggest an increase of so-K 5 per cent be¬ 
tween 1947 and 1956, a not inconsiderable improvement.^* Yet It 
was barely keeping up with the population growth daring the period. 

Hence, in terms of improved agrioiltural output, the one^third 
of the government's development expenditure that went for agri¬ 
cultural purposes can be said to have done slightly better than keep 
pace with the growing population. This has neither materially freed 
Ceylon from dependence upon imports, nor has the national agri¬ 
cultural product per capita noticeably increased. There are still many 
ways of improving tJie yields of traditional crops on present acreage. 
Cultivated lands can be expanded. Agricultural diversification can 
also be undertaken if new crops are tried. Cotton, sugar cancp pea¬ 
nuts, jute, hemp, cashew nuts, cacao* spices, and other crops for 
domestic food, for industrial raw materials, and for export can all 
be introduced or production greatly increased. These can reduce 
Ceylon's import bill, provide a mder range of export products, 
make the island less vulnerable to foreign fluctuatiotis in prices for 
her three major products. 

C, IKrRASrRUCTURE INVESTMENT 

Irrigation and agriculture received tlie largest development ap 
propriations. but transport, communications, and other necessary 
^InfrastTucture" faciliiies were not neglected. Nearly one-fourth of 
development funds went to these purposes. Though impressive to 
the eye and essential for middle- and long-run de\Tlopment* their 
short-run contribution to productivity is often relatively slight/^ 

Ceylon wns already well endowed with a transport nettvork at 
independence. Nevertheless, arrears of expenditure during the de¬ 
pression and war years had to be made good. Parts of the country 

«iSjK-yfar fl/ tnvrstmanif p. Nsamn4i1 Planning O^uncU, fmt In- 

trnm p. 14^ 

ol AgTiojItuT?, Part ip—C ocwnwf rfanfdlienu. p. 10. 

National Planning Caunfit Fint R^pariu p- ij.- 

n Ccfiiui qI AflrEimliurT, P^n iii, p, ip, compact wiili iu own G|tum eliewhm and 
Naiiooa] Plimning C^tindL ibid., p. ii. 

^^£5,5 per eieni of cUimaied Inveiiment ntpendilure under the Six^ Year Programme 
WDC allocaied tt> lllc Milllltry of Tiatlspart and Worka, p* 
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outside the Jaffna Peninsula, the wet zone estate areas, and liie 
Colon]bo district needed new roads. Roads also needed vvidening 
and a new bridge across the Kelani Ganga constructed sviih Colombo 
Plan assistance was expected to alleviate serious congestion at tlie 
outskirts of the capital. Railroad rolling stock needed renew^ing, road* 
beds had to be reconstructed, new rails and railroad signal systems 
installed. Although private bus operators had rapidly extended bus 
services, profits were high] actual service poor, and popular resent¬ 
ment against the bus operators ividcspread. Fulfilling a pledge made 
during tlie 1956 election, the Government o£ Mr. Bandaianatke 
nationalized the nation's bus lines in early 195^* Schedules were 
regularized and heavy investment made in itew' eejuipment, but costs 
outran income and an annual subsidy proved necessary. 

The Port of Colombo received heavy investments. Reflecting its 
central position in the Indian Ocean and its heavy import and export 
traffic, Colombo Harbor has often handled larger tonnages than any 
other Indian Ocean port, topping Bombay often and Singapore, 
Calcutta, Madras, Cochin, and Rangoon regularly.” Though provid¬ 
ing a safe artificial harbor for over fifty ocean-going vessels, Colombo 
Harbor at independence had to load and unload all cargoes and 
passengers by means of lighters and launches. Only oil tankers had 
quay-side facilities; all others anchored in the roadstead. As a result, 
when import, export, and transit tonnages rose rapidly after World 
War II, the port became seriously congested- ,A French construction 
firm contracted to provide a dozen alongside berths for freighters 
and passenger vessels, with nearby warehouses facilitating rapid load¬ 
ing, unloading, and turnarounds. Tliese should eventually lead to 
a removal of a *5 per cent freight surcharge tor Colombo consign¬ 
ments and reduce heavy annual expenditure of foreign exchange on 
overtime demurrage on delayed cargoes. 

Despite delays, by late 1956 much of the basic investment in deep¬ 
water berths and related irarehouscs was completed.” Unfortunately, 
the port handled less cargo in 1956 and 1957 than in previous years 
because of a series of strikes precipitated by competing unions and 
justified grievances of the work force.” Cornering lighterage and 
stevedoring firms and divided responsibilities in the port's adminis¬ 
tration added difficulties. In August 1958 the port was nationalized, 

n]BK.D, pp. eio-fiM, ttiBRD. pp. , 

™ For 3 Mvernment rtport, Rfpert of tht Commijjwn <»/ Inquiry m thf 

trofking of thr Commereiat of Ih* Port of Cotombi, (Scsional Paper 11-1957). 

Adrninittratioa Rffutri a/ the Ctttnmisnonfr of Labour for 1^7. pp. ij-»4. 
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but strikes and disorders cotKiiiued. and a long queue of ships con- 
unucd to grace die entrance to the harbor. In the spring of 1959. 
however, there were signs that the port was once more operating 
at greater efficiency and freight and demurrage costs were likely to 
come down. 

The largest single allocation for capital improvements for Trans¬ 
port and Works under dte Six^Year Programme of Investment— 
roughly one-third—v^as directed tots^rd power development, niainly 
hydroelectric. The core of immediate development was the comple¬ 
tion of the Laksapana vrorks in the lower reaches of Central Province. 
Begun in the 1920 s, the project iras halted during the depression 
and vvork was not resumed until after World War II when Laksapana 
received relatively high priority. The International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development has advanced a loan covering foreign 
exchange costs of pan of these improvements. Ahogether, when this 
multiphase project is completed, some 300,000,000 KWH will be 
brought iop more than twice the output of 1957.^* In addition to 
the Gal Oya powerhouse^ tliat could provide perhaps 40,000,000 
K^VH if costs of linking to the national grid are warranted, and to a 
thermal plant to be constructed at Grandpass, there is under dis¬ 
cussion the picturesquely named Seven Virgins project in the same 
district as Laksapana. This would produce between 420,000,000 and 
600,000,000 KWH, depending upon the rain conditions, at a prob¬ 
able cost of Rs. 225,000,000 initial investments^ Several multipur¬ 
pose river valley projects arc also being investigated. Hence, a con¬ 
siderable increase in power supply can be foreseen for the next 
decade as long as sufficient cechnical and Financiai resources are 
applied to the task. 

Apart from the construction let under contract for part of the 
Colombo Harbor development, specific segments of the Laksapana 
hydrel sebetnep irrigation works* and the Kelani Ganga bridge, the 
bulk of Ceylon's capital investments were construaed by die Public 
Works Department* like public works departments throughout 
South and Southeast Asi^, demands made upon the PAV.D. grew 
enormously as development investment gathered way. Not only were 
the normal responsibilities of the PAV.D.—road and bridge con¬ 
struction—carried forward at an increased tempo, hospitalsp school 

For A deLalled {lEHUiaimt, ate LBRll, pp. 473-.! 7fi. 
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construcdori, the University of Ceylon's new site, buildings of all 
kindSi a water supply for Colombo* and sewerage disposal systems 
were all undertaken by the PAV+D. Much of the designing and actual 
work had to be done by the department s own administrationp since 
contractors lacked the heavy equipment and often the skilled per^ 
sonnel required for some of ihe projects/* 

It is therefore not to be wondered at that loan fund ejtpendittires 
for construction often fell far behind schedule^ Underspending 
throughout die government on loan funds amounted to roughly 37 
per cent on the average during the first seven years of independence^ 
a good pari of it probably because of difficulties in the heavily over^ 

loaded Public Works Department/* 

At the end of the decade of indepcndeticen despite arrears in com¬ 
pleting projects, economic infrastniciure in the basic fields of com¬ 
munication, transporiation, of government building for necessary 
serviceSj and harbor development were well along. The needs out¬ 
standing were in the fields of power developmentp in providing safe 
water and sewerage disposal, and the assured access to poiver* water, 
and industrial sites that underlie factory growth- 

D. INnUSntlAL POLICY 

i. Gouerjjmcji/ effoti. Policy toward industrialization has been less 
sEeady and fewer resources have been allocated to the truly revolu- 
tionary enterprise of establishing in agncuUural Ceylon a large in¬ 
dustrial component. Although there has been a great deal wTitten 
and said about industrial development^in the pressj. in TnagMincs^ 
in parliament, and at the university-—only 5 per cent of the pro¬ 
posed government expenditure w'as directed toward industrial enter¬ 
prises under the government's investment program submit led to the 
Colombo Plan organization in 1950.** After tliat there was no further 
increase in industrial expenditure until 1957"5® when the new 
M.E.P. government decided to raise the loan fund expenditure for 
industrial investment. It is too soon to fully appraise the results of 
this decision. 

Wartime shortages of essential imports gave an impel us to the 
market side of govemment-sponsored industrial enterprises, though 
up-to-date machinery was often unobtainable and the plants had 

T* IBRD. pp. 655-6^7; Six-YfST Progrsmme, p. 58, 
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to opcnitc with a good deal of improvisation. Factories to produce 
ply^'ood, acetic acid, pharmaceuticals, rolled steel, ceramics, glass, 
and leailter goods were started. To those Ceylonese who argued 
tile urgent necessity of industriali^tion, mostly on the Left at the 
outset, these plants appeared to be the forerunners of the future, 
During the war, political consensus developed in favor of continuing 
and expanding the government-managed industrial sector.*^ 

The 6rst budget speech of the independent government in 1948 
furthered this concept. Seeking to "reorganize" the ivartime factories 
"on more modern lines,” the government liad already begun to con¬ 
struct a large cement factory and proposed to establish steel, caustic 
soda, hydrogenated coconut oil, textile, paper and sugar factories, 
It w'as expected that employment would be provided for 18,500 
people and imports of these items would be reduced by Rs. too.ooo,- 
000, by die investment of an estimated Rs. (30,000.000.** I t was held 
that “basic industries," such as steel and cement, and "industries 
which supply the necessities of life," should be stateowned. As for 
the private sector, the government Invited the investment of private 
capital—Ceylonese or foreign—and agreed to provide industrial re¬ 
search, establish pilot ^ctories, and "whatever help is necessary for 
private capital to increase die national ivealth.”** 

As long as ivartime conditions prevailed, foreign goods remained 
scarce and state-operated Stories collectively shoived a net profit. 
But already by 1947 the government was reviewing their operation 
with the idea of modernizing and reorganizing them because of re¬ 
curring dehdts in almost every case. A Few years later a Parliamentary 
Commission investigated these extended wartime enterprises. Costs 
were found to be high not merely because of the improvised equip¬ 
ment, but many administrative anomalies impeded their function¬ 
ing. Procurement regulations hindered prompt replacements in 
response to production breakdowns. Traditional Treasury personnel 
regulations made it difficult to reward unusually good performance 
and protected time-serv'ers. Remarkably small contingency funds 
were the rule. Cost accounting was rare, largely because of a lack of 
cost accountants on the island. Budgeting was often grossly un¬ 
realistic.** It seemed probable that the low esteem attributed to 

Oliver iracw ih«4r of econtmik Dptinioii In rieraii Cti*, jr 4 . 
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commerce explained the niggardly Treasury provision Eor sales and 
promotional activities. Few government servants appeared to become 
readily identified with "their” product or were prepared to engage 
in the seemingly undignified aclivLues associated with effective com¬ 
mercial promotion. 

Quality weaknesses were also marked. Importers were required 
by die Industrial Products Act to purcliase a quota of governraent* 
produced articles as a prerequisite for having their import licenses 
renetved. They tended to conceal the home-produced article in the 
back of their stores, covering their additional costs by higher mark¬ 
ups on their imported and readily saleable articles. Sufficiently 
rigorous quality control proved difficult to administer. 

These data refer to the commercial undertakings begun during 
the war under emergency conditions, tvhen machinery was lacking, 
and staffs were recruited hastily and ovenvorked. Difficulties were 
to be expected and losses likely when peacetime conditions returned. 
Unhappily, during the decade of independence, the record of newer 
government enterprises was not much better. Despite the announced 
policy of developing goveniment basic industries, progress after 1947 
was discouragingly slow*. By 195 ^' years after the policy had been 
adopted in principle, "the only post-war factory the government had 
completed was the cement plant initially sdieduled much earlier and 
begun in 1946."" The paper factory was then under construction, 
and contracts had been let for the caustic soda plant and the coconut 
oil mill. The proposed steel mill and the textile factories were still 
in tite planning stage. 

By 1956, though output lagged behind promise for the cement and 
certain reorganuted wartime factories, production figures were not 
negligible. The cement plant, for instance, produced roughly 60,000 
tons of cement in 195!!. a figure raised to 83,000 tons by 1956. The 
plyw'ood factory produced in 1936 over 7,400,000 square feet of ply¬ 
wood for 10 per cent of the national requirements of tea chests and 
for other purposes at improving efficiency and technical quality, The 
reorganfacd leather products industry produced 23,000 pairs of shoes 
and 270.000 lbs. of tanned leather,*" These instances show a not 
unsatisfactory relation beiw'een capital invested and annua] output 

»»Oliver, p. Bj. Yor detailed disoiMion of diffcrtut iiidLUtriea, see TBItH, pp. 55id. 
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values. Together, the three industries identified provided work op¬ 
portunities for j,ooo workers, 

But these three productive enterprises were the exception, repre¬ 
senting less than half the funds expended. Three other plants origt- 
nally committed on a policy basis in 1947 and scheduled for comple¬ 
tion by 195s—paper, caustic soda, and coconut oil milling—were 
not yet in commercial operation by 1956, although over Rs. 57,000.- 
ooo had been already inciiircd on their behalf. 

A variety of factors contributed to the generally disappointing 
results of these government industrial efforts. Capital works w'ere 
behind schedule, delaying the preparation of sites and construction. 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development Mis¬ 
sion itself contributed to retarding the activation of the paper plant 
and the coconut oil mill, by advocating further research into raw 
materials for paper and the improvement of existing facilities for 
coconut oil milling in preference to proceeding with a new and 
already redundant enterprise. Lack of clear political continuity at 
the top deterred vigorous action when construction and operation 
difRculties w'ere encountered. There was no permanent liead of the 
Department of Industries during much of the period and there tvere 
four Ministers of Industries in the course of five years.” External 
difficulties, too, stood in the way. Rapid industrial expansion in 
countries normally supplying the capital machinery for the pro¬ 
posed plants delayed deliveries and rising equipment prices abroad 
necessitated frequent revision of plans.*’ 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
called attention to another difficulty which applied to both industrial 
construction and operation. “What is not yet fully appreciated is 
that the application of industrial teclinology in all its forms is defi- 
cient in Ceylon for historical reasons . , . technical knowledge is 
the very essence of industry, extending all the way from top planning 
and administration down to the daily duties of supervisors and 
skilled workmen/'” Academically trained engineering graduates, 
themselves numerically insufficient, found it difficult to translate into 
concrete acts tJte theoretical knowledge tliey had learned at foreign 
universities and were learning in Ceylon. Practical information al¬ 
ready available in certain government laboratories was not com- 
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municated to designers, planners, anti plant managers." Because the 
concrete knorvledge of designs, transport and operating costs and 
practical possibilities was limited to a relatively few, there was a 
congestion of decisions at the top. Successive foreign advisers some¬ 
times gave conflicting advice, necessitating altered plans and further 
delays. The widespread lack of qualified managerial personnel ne- 
cessiiated importing technicians from abroad who took time to be¬ 
come acclimated and to leant the fine an of manipulating an iniHcatc 
government apparatus on behalf of novel industrial undertakings. 
In government agricultural programs, almost all higher civil serv¬ 
ants, and many govern men t workers in intermediate grades, them¬ 
selves had some personal, tltough often rudimeniary, knotviedge of 
the agricultural or irrigational activities they were adminbtering. 
But a working understanding of industrial problems permitting the 
use of practical judgment at all levels of administration was not 
frequently encountered. Such a deficiency could not be overcome 
merely by the application of capital or the drawing up of plans. 

Hence, for a variety of political, technical, and administrative 
reasons, government-sponsored industrial ventures during the post¬ 
war era were disappointing, although the cement factory and the 
plywood factory w'ere successes. 

a. Private industrial effort. In the beginning, government policy 
called for the encouraging of private enterprise to participate in the 
economic development of tlie country in less basic lines, but there 
was some uncertainty whether departmental practice actually worked 
toward that end. Sporadically the Ministry of Industries announced 
its intention of itself entering a wide variety of activities, thus dis¬ 
couraging prospective private entrepreneurs from even considering 
those specific fields. The wartime plants were kept in operation under 
subsidy in competition with several struggling private ones, par¬ 
ticularly in the tannery business. Even before public funds were 
invested in the coconut oil mill, the country was already supplied 
tvith milling capacity sufficient to process the whole of the island s 
available coconut crop.“ 

Uncertainty came, too, from the government's policy toward 
foreign industrial capital. One important incident witit a foreign 
shoe firm left a deep impression on local enterprisers. With official 

WlIlUJD^ p. 5^3. Rffport fht CowjmijjiOrt mi Gpwmmrnl 
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support from the Ministry of Industries and capital participation by 
several leading public figures, a group of local entrepreneurs opened 
a shoe factory. Shortly thereafter an agreement was readied w-ith the 
Bata Shoe Company to open a branch factory near Colombo. The 
capital and machinery ai the dUposal of the Bata works from abroad 
were supeiiox to those resources the local men could command and 
the managerial staff more experienced. Accordingly, the sums in¬ 
vested by local enterprisers had to be ^vritten off, A substantial num¬ 
ber of individuals had participatedp and the effects of their losses in 
this one project appear lo have discouraged them from new ventures. 

Despite these governmental disincentives to private entrepreneur- 
ship, other aspects of policy favored local industryn The govern¬ 
ment's tariff policy was basically designed to protect "'infant indus- 
iries/' Although, according to die International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Developnient Mission, the Industrial Products Act 
deterred high quality performance, it guaranteed a market for most 
locally manufactured goods. Tax incentives for investors were also 
provided.*^ 

Institutional limitations were notable. The deficiencies in tech¬ 
nology that dogged the government enterprises also slowed entre¬ 
preneurial activity, though the entrepreneur, once embarked on a 
venture, had more urgent incentives for finding answers to technical 
difficulties tlian his government servant counter pan. Facilities for 
obtaining medium- and long-term credit were inadequate. Commer¬ 
cial banks concentrated on short-term, impori-cxport lending. Con¬ 
tentious land titles and insufficient real assets reduced possible loan 
collateral.** Occasionally, short-term overdrafts for industrial raw 
material imports were allotved. But for capital equipment and im 
dustrial investment more generally, the International Bank for Re¬ 
construction and Development reported that "the island now has no 
agencies whatsoever from tvhich a local industrial operator can get 
the long-term credit he needs,"** 

Even if such institutional deficiencies were remedied, many 
doubted that entrepreneurs w'ould come Eor^vard in large enough 
numbers and with sufficient vigor to open enough new and hitherto 
untried industrial ventures. The Ceylonese have a reputation for 
being cautious and unadventuresome. 
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There were, oE course, good economic reasons why this should 
have been so. What liquid investment funds rverc available went 
into agricultural investments, the acquisition of estates, and partici¬ 
pation in estate share companies. Though part of this may be at¬ 
tributed to customary preferences for landholding, estate investment 
can return up to 20 per cent per year. Levels of return have been 
high for decades, with only a few extended periods of difficulty, Share 
participation began in reliable foreign estate companies and the pat¬ 
tern has been taken over to a limited extent in reference to Ceylonese 
estate companies, too. 

The management of tea and rubber estates offers few unfamiliar 
problems. Local owmers are well able to judge the competence of 
estate supervisors^ technology has not changed so rapidly as to put 
mature owners “at the mercy" of young technicians. By comparison, 
industrial investment is economically risky, technologically uncer- 
tain, and operated on a relatively rapid production sequence that 
may require prompt decisions on the basis of unfamiliar criteria. 
Individuals who make good through industrial enterprise often 
transfer a large pan of their capital into estate activities where 
security is higher and where higher social status is given the man who 
owns estates. Even entrepretieiirs ivho have already arrived in a social 
sense, and therefore are not seeking social acceptance, tend to retain 
the bulk of their resources in estate enterprise and use only part 
of their resouTCcs for industrial activity. 

Commerce, too, is a preferred activity. If social (or sometimes 
political) contacts are right, it is relatively easy for a person to estab¬ 
lish himself as an agent for the import of some foreign product such 
as tractors, motor cars, radios, or other equipment or consumption 
articles. Profits are high—up to 20-25 percent. Returns on a specific 
outlay are quick and such business activity requires a minimum of 
intimate, prolonged, and technical supervision for maximum profit. 

Corporate financing for industrial or commercial activities is rare, 
in part because of considerable distrust in the business community. 
Family firms tend to be the overwhelming notm.*» But it may be 
that tlic personal qualities associated with entrepreneurship arc 
the essentials, regardless of the form of business oiganization or 
whether such individuals are to be found in the business house or 
government office. Japanese and Indian experience, for instance, 
suggests that family firms can become highly productive when in- 
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fused with a dynamic, exploratory attitude, and a readiness to bear 
the responsibility for the calculated risks. The International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development reported that in CeyloUj on 
the contrary, Uiere were "far too few businessmen with tliat initiative, 
resourcefulness and daring which leads to the search for new produc¬ 
tive oppK>riunities and to their successful exploitation. 

From the government’s point of view', there were certain political 
hamds in attempting to provide all die incentives necessary to lure 
private entrepreneurship into those channels most desired by the 
politically articulate. The local capitalist suffers by his association 
in die public eye vvith the usurious village money lender or the 
foreign “capitalist exploiter," Tlie notion of maximizing profit is 
frow'ned on from the standards of both the traditional Buddhist 
culture and Marx’s more recent analysis. Often, the “capitalist” 
enterpriser has thoroughly adopted a Western style of life. In Cey¬ 
lon and in other countries dmt have not experienced a full in¬ 
dustrial development, the most active entrepreneurs are frequently 
members of minority communities. Karavas, Salagamas, and Dura- 
vas among the Sinhalese, and Ceylon Tamils formed the bulk 
of the business and entrepreneurial community. Measures designed 
to induce entrepreneurship tended in the short run to favor mem¬ 
bers of tliese communities w'ho were more eager to seize the oppor¬ 
tunities provided than was die majority Sinhalese community. 

Nevertheless, despite these characteristics that appear to limit the 
effectiveness of the entrepreneurs and the possible political liabilities 
of giving them greater incentives, the U.N.P. government in 1954 
changed the emphasis of its industrialization policy. No doubt the 
growing awareness of the government's difiiculties in initiating and 
running large-scale industrial ventures and its greater financial strin¬ 
gency led to a closer scruuny of government expenditures and a 
search for more economical ways of achieving industrial growth. 
Perhaps the entrepreneurial community itself tvas able to press its 
case with greater persuasiveness after the searching reports of the 
Commission on Government Commercial Undertakings, the Taxa¬ 
tion Commission, and die International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, For w'hatever reasons, ilie government sought 
to relieve its administrators of managerial functions in the heavy 
industry field and to encourage private Initiative, 

MiaitD, p, 7751 ICC also B. B. das Cupta. "Tlic Thwiry and Rcaliiy of Ewnomif 
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Whereas earlier policy had emphasized capiial-intensive ‘ basic" 
industries built and run by the government, the new policy sought 
to promote a variety of relatively small-scale enterprises with an eye 
to creating more employment opportunities out of limited capital 
factors and raising rural incomes tJtrough more cottage industries. 
Consumer industries were to be encouraged by government sponsor¬ 
ship and sliare participation in cooperation iviih private entrepre¬ 
neurs, by government loans, or by guaranteeing bank credit.” Several 
of the liitherto government-operated industrial enterprises were re¬ 
organized to enable their gradual transfer to private hands. The ply¬ 
wood, caustic soda, cement, leather, ceramics, paper, and coconut 
oil factories were set up as semi-independent public corporations 
relinrjuishing to private Boards of Directors the management respon¬ 
sibility,** Following the advice of the Taxation Commission, tax 
exemption allotvanccs for initial plant costs tt'cre increased, bonus 
share issues were exempted from taxation, import duties oit capital 
goods and raw materials tvere reduced. Efforts to lure foreign capital 
had not proved successful, not merely because of the shortage of 
investment capital abroad but also because of a certain ambiguity 
in government policy and previous administrative delays in process¬ 
ing applications. An authoritative cabinet statement on government 
policy in respect to private foreign investment in Ceylon was pre¬ 
sented to Parliament in May 1555, setting forth tlie general principles 
by which foreign capital would be welcomed and the procedures in¬ 
vestors should follow in presenting their requests.** 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
had emphasized tecimical and credit deficiencies. Accordingly, in 
^955 government established the Ceylon Institute of Scientific 
and Industrial Research analogous to similar technical research insti¬ 
tutes in Central and South American countries. It was designed to 
pursue problems of applied technology of utility to government and 
private industry. The Development Finance Corporation was also 
founded tocncountge and speed investment in new industries. I hese 
were, of course, long term in their intent, and results could not be 
expected promptly, By 1957 requests to the Institute of Scientific 
and Industrial Rcsearclr had more than doubled over the previous 
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year and the Development Corporation had a handful of worthwhile 
projects already under consideration. 

During 1953 and 1956, there ivere certain apparent results of 
tliese policies, though some of the netv activities had been contem¬ 
plated somewhat earlier. British, Danish, and Japanese firms co¬ 
operated with Ceylonese firms in joint ventures in the chemical, 
food processing, and clothing industry, Ceylonese firms began manu¬ 
facturing new types of building material, aluminum ware, and 
bicycle frames. 

Such ctddence of entrepreneurial readiness suggested that there 
might be more possibilities in this direction than doctrinaire critics 
had been prepared to admit. And the testing period for these policies 
was admittedly short. Compared to the rising population, however, 
these new enterprises w^ere few in number and the opportunities 
they opened for productive employment gave little promise of solv¬ 
ing, in the short run, the manifest problem of insufficient employ¬ 
ment opportunities. 

In any case, developments after the 1956 election tended to create 
an atmosphere to discourage rather iJian speed entrepreneurial ven¬ 
ture. Although the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance 
sought to encourage foreign investment, other ministers publicly 
urged the nationalization of the tea and rubber estates. Numerous 
and extended strikes reduced effective man-days of work and added 
further uncertainties.^** Days lost in industrial disputes more than 
doubled between 1956 and 1958. Communal disorders and tardy 
emergency police measures weakened confidence and disrupted civil 
life. Natural events—droughts and floods—by upsetting home pro¬ 
duction, increased import requirements, reducing proportionately 
the foreign exchange available for capital Imports, 

.4part from the talk of "nationalization*' which added special dis¬ 
quiet to the private sector, the other sources of uncertainty that 
marked 1957 and igflS affected government, as much as private, 
enterprise. Only a continued rbe in tea output and a bumper crop 
O'f rice in Ceylon and in supplying countries in the Indian Ocean 
area prevented tJiese difficulties from precipitating grave financial 
dislocations in 195S. 

Despite the disappointing progress in the field of industrialization 
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£0 £at* there are no doubt many possibiMiieA for replacing imports 
of construction and consumption goods. Cement, hollow hricki!, 
quality tiles on the comimctJon side: salt, sugar refining, textiles, 
kaolin clay, flashlight batteries and electric bulbs, bicycle frames, 
metal containers, kitchen ntetisils, and simple but improved farm 
implements* etc* can all be produced for the domestic market. 
Though the cash sale price may be somewhat higher than the im¬ 
ported article in many instances, the additional c<^t$ may be more 
than offset by the long-run reduction in foreign exchange costs and 
the aggregate opponunities for putting hitheno underemployed or 
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capital and supervisory overheads are held down and worker effort 
and regularity can be enlisted. 

Additional export industries, such as manufacturing rubber prod¬ 
ucts, processing peanut, cashew, and other vegetable oils, food can¬ 
ning, mining ilmenite and monaaite sands, can be foreseen. Perhaps 
industries processing imported materials and utilizing Ceylon s ad- 
laiiEageous location in relation to Indian Ocean markets, might even¬ 
tually be undertaken. Success in industrialization will depend upon 
Ceylonese developing the necessary motivation and acquiring greater 
managerial, technical, and marketing skills. These human elements 
are as important as the more easily measured and controlled direc¬ 
tion and rate of capital investment. In tliese respects, perhaps as 
much can be learned from Japan and India as from the industrialized 
Western nations, 

V • PLANNING 

These policies designed to promote economic development in its 
various aspects were undertaken tt^iihout the elaborate and inclusive 
Five-Year Plan that has become de rigveur in most underdeveloped 
countries seeking through government initiative to speed economic 
development. Early U.N.P. governments spoke much of planning. 
Indeed, in all sectors of tlie political spectrum, "planning" was a 
universal plus term that no one seriously questioned. The Indian 
Five-Year Plans w'ere often referred to as models of what should 
be done. Until 1959 no detailed. Inclusive plan had been elaborated. 
Technical, political, and other impediments appeared to stand in 
die way. 

Systematic planning was hampered by a w'idespread feeling that, 
as a small island vulnerable to all manner of outside influences, 
Ceylon vs’as at the mercy of economic and other forces that could 
never be controlled. The fall and rise and fall again of foreign as¬ 
sets after World War 11 and tlie Korean boom confirmed tlie pre-war 
recollection of instability, of an unpredictable and rapidly altering 
future. Many felt that planning exercises trould prove illusory, that 
good times should be used to accumulate large liquid reserves for 
the unpredictable hut Inescapable hard times that w'ere bound to 
come again. The firm advocates of planning argued to the contrary, 
that precbely because Ceylon's economy remained so susceptible to 
fiuctnations originating from outside, planning was essential. It 
re pre-sen tt'tl an indispensable ordering of priorities and of all too 
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sc^Ticc resources if developnieoL loivrird greater productivity, di* 
versity, and ecjuality was to be successfully accomplished. 

During the early days of independence, Ceylonese leaders were 
aware of the obvious tasks before them—^land needed to be cleared, 
agriculture neetled encouragement, Colombo Harbor had to be 
rapidly improved, a multipurpose river valley sclieme was obviously 
tvorthw'hile. There tvas money for all these endeavors and all were 
embarked upon, in addition to expanded school and health facilities. 
The first prime minister, Mr. D, S. Senanayake, appears to have had 
little faith in elaborate intellectual preparations before undertaking 
the manifestly necessary. The difficult problems of priority in the 
use of scarce resources vvere not sharply posed during his premier* 
ship. A subcommittee of the cabinet was established as early as 194^ 
to draft a plan for the country's economic objectives and resources. 
But nothing resulted from that committec.^*^ There was a six-year 
plan submitted 10 the Commonweal tJt Consultatis'e Committee of 
tlie Colombo Plan in September 1950, setting gross targets for Cey¬ 
lon's capital investment program, but this was in no way comparable 
to India's detailed proposals.^** 

Continuing the practices developed under tlic Donoughmore Con¬ 
stitution, each minister evolved his own proposals as he saw fit, ask¬ 
ing for much and allocating funds received to the best economic 
or political advantage. Each minister svas said to push bis own favor¬ 
ite schemes by trying to do “es'crything at the highest possible level, 
i.e. with the prime minister himself.’" As long as the prime minister 
retained the principal coordinating function w*tihont elaborate ad¬ 
vice from a planning secretariat, in addition to taking such economic 
counsel as he chose from the Minister of Finance or the Central 
Bank, he was relatively free to trim the proportions of the budget 
as the political winds required. In a plural society, w'ith universal 
franchise but without disciplined parties, the prime minbter s ability 
to hold a minister to his side or to ensure the support of a whole 
community might depend in considerable part upon the direction 
of impressive allocations. The ordinary government M.P„ too, be¬ 
lieving that his political future might well depend upon bis ability 

ici Kcf^rml lO by both P. ScTianayaic atid S.\V,R-P- Batidaranalkc In ffoujie (if 
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to obtain a better hospital, school, or an improved irrigation channel 
for hU constituents, might well be dubious in private though pub- 
licly in favor of more “planning," 

The second prime minister was intellectually more sympailietic to 
"planning” than the fust, but his term o£ office was beset with eco* 
nomic difficulties culminating in tlte "hartal and hss cabinet was 
divided. Had he mastered the cabinet divisions and remained in 
office another year or two, more elaborate planning might have been 
undertaken. In the spring of 1953 a planning committee of the cabi¬ 
net was established, but there was insufficient time or solidarity for 
it to produce results. 

Under Sir John Rotelawala, a planning secretariat was finally estab¬ 
lished with four public servants as its complement. In 1955, a Six-Vmr 
PfogTstnitiiC of Invtstoi€ni emerged. It was frankly a limited docu 
meni. It claimed only to describe the details of investment made by 
the government sector. The investment programs of the different 
government depaiimenis were listed, compared, and discussed; the 
total costs tvete computed in relation to probable resources avail¬ 
able. It tvas largely a passive document, drawing togetJier in a single 
presentation departmeoial proposals. It did not define objectives and 
specify means in such a way as to inspire extra effort by the general 
public or the public service. Yet it did attempt to justify the bent of 
government development policy. Avoiding the cliches of both Marx¬ 
ist analysis and the free enterprise enthusiasts, it included a first 
class economics dissertation on the problems of developing Ceylon s 
economy and altemaiiv'e possible approaches to their solution. 

Hailed by the press on its publication, within a year it suffered the 
fate of the government that had sponsored it and was liberally cntl- 
cired for its limitations. In April 195^' when the U.N.P. was svrept 
from power and the M.E.P. set up a new government, the cabinet 
repudiated the investment program of its predecessor, Five months 
later a planning council was established, composed of five ministers 
and seven leading citiaens. Tlie prime minister was nominal chair¬ 
man. but was so deeply engaged in communal difficulties that die 
parliamentary secretary to the Minister of Defense and External 
Affairs acted on his behalf. Prepared by a series of committees drawn 
from activists in the public service, the business community, and the 
university, a first interim report appeared in July 1957, Tliis docu¬ 
ment analyzed the possibilities for development in such fields as 
export industries, rice, and other domestic food production, power 
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output and industrial development. Though less mclusive than its 
ptcdecessorp the technical humaiip budgeiary, and other pToblems 
and specific productive goals in the chosen fields were more closely 
examined and requirements specified. 

jjy a growing body of opinion appeared to favor more effec¬ 
tive planning for its broader public implications. It was argued that 
JE business and public servants participated jointly in the prepara¬ 
tion of a plan, the former would think more in terms of the national 
economic challenge while the latter would consider more realistically 
and sympathetically the aims and needs of those not in the service. 
Perhaps as importantp It might provide a rationale for resisting the 
parochial demands of electoral districts, influential individuals, or 
pressure groups. By its nsore specific definition of means it might 
contribute to greater national solidarityn In times of communal ten¬ 
sion, of growing competition bet^veen groups for status and incomej 
a plan might provide alternative purposes and give a sense of hope 
for the future that would reduce antagonisms- Differences as to hotv 
development should proceed might impede agreement on a specific 
detailed plan and might precipitate divisions of a doctrinah ideo^ 
logical kind. Administered by government officials used to the super¬ 
visory and accountable functions of a "law and order goventment, 
a detailed plan might in fact impede and constrict effort rather than 
promote and release it. In tggg, a more ambitious Xen-Year Plan 
\VBS publUhedp but specific short-term operational programs had not 
been made public. It remained to be seen ivhethcr it w^ould have 
sufficient manifest merit to be defended from political storms. Would 
it be implemented mth vigor? 

VI * FOREIGN AID 

From 1950 onwards, Ceylon received comparatively large numbers 
of technical experts through the Colombo Plan and United Nations. 
Of all the countries participating in the Colombo Plan, Ceylon was 
tlie most eager to obtain technical experts. Between 1950 and 1956, 
the government applied for 322 experts and received 211.*^* Cey¬ 
lonese officials were entitcly used to working with British technicians 
in the government sen^ice. Officials in the tinatice Ministry con¬ 
cerned with the search for outside assistance were unusually adept 

By axEQi^fuoti, Tndia loiiglu 18& and wctxivcd iiD. The Colorobo Flao, Export 
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at communicating departmenta] needs to likely foreign countries 
where such experts might be found. The small ske of the depart¬ 
ments favored applications for experts, since the men in touch with 
the foreign governments could easily discuss their needs directly 
with departmental personnel. The larger India and the less organized 
Pakistan inevitably had more difficulties defining the skills required 
and presenting firm requests to those charged wiiJi seeking outside 
assistance. But to some observers, oflicials in certain areas of govern¬ 
ment seemed unduly prone to look abroad for help in solving a 
problem tliat ivas already well srithin tlteir own grasp,The ex¬ 
perts demanded were mainly in the medical and health fields, engi¬ 
neering, fisheries, industry, trade, and education. 

From 1951-52 to 1956-57, Ceylon received roughly Rs, 99,000,000 
worth of grants through the Colombo Plan, These were for technical 
experts; for capital assistance in developing medical facilities; a fish 
freezing and processing plant and railroad equipment from Canada; 
tractor stations from .■Vustralia for extensive areas in the dry zone; 
high tension wires and standards to connect the Gal Oya generators 
to the national grid; and a Canadian aerial survey team for mapping 
land use* Part of these funds were allocated to meet the costs of 
over yoo Ceylonese who received technical training overseas,*** 
, 4 merican assistance tvas limited to its share In the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Program. Through the United Nations more 
than thirty experts were active in Ceylon at one time and a number 
of Ceylonese were studying abroad. Ceylon itself ivas being used as 
a training ground for South Asian administrators to study public 
health administration, particularly malaria control, low-cost housing 
and the development of cooperatives.*®’' 

Substantia] .American aid did not begin until 1956. A General 
Agreement for Technical Cooperation had been reached between 
Washington and Colombo as early as 1950, but only a few health 
technicians were assigned before the “Battle Act" precluded the 
American administration from making further assistance available. 
By 1955 political developments within the United States permitted 
the government to consider Ceylon as again eligible for .American 
aid despite its continuing trade with China, Preliminary negotiations 
were undertaken and in the early months of 1956 a $5,000,000 aid 

tc« with Ceylon gmcrnTtlcni terv^nU ;iijd vitillnj; expCrM. 
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program was announced for that year. This was increased by 1958/ 
1959 to ^25pDoo,ooo including Sao.ooOpQoo of food transfers under 
Public Law 480 aiithorizations, a 15,250,000 loan by the Develop¬ 
ment Loan Fund and $1400^000 in technical assmance, 

American technical and capital assistance concentrated on a limited 
number of projects designed 10 inject [echnical skills and capital 
at crucial places. It assisted the Irrigation Department in developing 
an expanded repair shop for training technicians in the care and 
operation of earth-moving and engineering equipment, and loan 
funds were made available to help complete irrigation projects 
planned or already under Avay. Other activities included an improved 
railroad signal system to ease commuter congestion and modern¬ 
izing the PAV.D/s equipment and procedures. The School of Engi¬ 
neering at the Univeraity of Ceylon was expanded and through 
contract agreement Avith an American engineering college, a more 
immediately applicable curriculum Avas being applied. A rapid 
graduation of practical engineers and of agricultural and machine 
technicians should promote both agricultural and industrial develop¬ 
ment. Agricultural research, a thorough sur^^ey of physical resourcesp 
and science training in the schools have been receiving attention.'®" 
In 1957 it was decided to survey the MahaAveti Ganga river valley as 
a possible site Eor a multipurpose project harnessing Ceylon's greatest 
river for dry zone iirigation, flood controlp and electricity produc¬ 
tion.™ Through CARE, flour and milk from American agricultural 
surpluses ivere distributed to all school children, a renewal of the 
free school snack eliminated in 1953. Larger transfers of flour and 
rice A^'ent into normal supply channels for commercial distribution 
against counterpart accumtilation. 

In late 1956, foreign assistance from Communist countries began. 
A trade agreement Avith Czechoslovakia provided a long-term^ low- 
interest credit for the purchase of capital equipment. A cement 
plant proposal, surv'eyed by Czech engineers at the request of the 
Minister of Industries, was to be supplied Avith Czech machinery 
on the basis of an eight-year 3 per cent interest capital loan.'^'* 

The Rice-Rubber .Agreement Avith China Avas Tenetved in 1957. 
It called for sharply reduced deliveries of Ceylonese rubber at world 
market prices. But the Chinese agreed to grant aid in the form of 

[Mity JVfwj, June 
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commodities exported from China at ^vorld market prices to the 
amount of Rs. 15 million annually for five years, the proceeds from 
counterpart sales to fae earmarked to help finance the Rubber Re- 
Planting Subsidy Scheme.In early 1958, the Soviet Union agreed 
to provide a S^o,000,000 line of credit at 2.5 per cent for capital 
equipment purchases.'^^* 

In response to the serious floods that disrupted agricultural pro¬ 
duction in many areas during December 1957 and burst through 
important dams and irrigation works under comirucdon, assistance 
of many kinds dowed to Ceylon. India, Great Britain, and the United 
States w'ere the promptest, bringing by ships, planes, and helicopters 
needed relief, and medical and food supplies. Supplies in smaller 
quantities arrived from other countries, too. 

Thus, by the end of 1957, in addition to Colombo Plan assistance, 
Ceylon was receiving substantial aid from outside the Common- 
w'ealth in the form of food supplies, technical assistance, capital 
equipment, emergency aid, and long-term credits. These aggregates 
of foreign resources could be expected to ease her balance of pay¬ 
ments position and speed the pace of development In key sectors 
of the economy, particularly in the fields of Infrastructure Investment, 
technical skills, and administrative management, 

VII • DEVELOPMENT AND POLITICAL POWER 

Most of the literature on economic development tends to assume 
a political vacuum. Economic development, how'ever, has implica- 
dons for the distribudon of domestic political power. To exercise the 
spending power of government is bound to Influence the following 
of the man responsible for disbursing funds. This is especially so in 
a country where men live close to the tnargin of poverty and where 
traditional modes of relattonsltip give prominence and a sense of 
indebtedness to a leading person rather than to a public insdtutiom 
Government activities that offer careers and opportunides to the 
able and ambitious will in themselves create a following. These 
consequences of government-sponsored development aedvities are 
inevitable. At the same time, economic development can introduce 
new systems, alter the traditional means of gaining fortune or social 
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status, and thereby have an indirect effect tipon the distribution oE 
domestic political power. 

Given the present documentation on Ceylonese politics, it is im¬ 
possible to disentangle cause from effect in these matters. But cer¬ 
tain observ'ations can be made. For example, Mr. D. S, Senanayake 
assuredly had a popular follovsung before he undertook the use 
of state resources for extensive land des'elopment projects. At the 
same time, the fact that he was able to direct the use of large 
appropriations for such purposes no doubt enhanced his own politi¬ 
cal following in the countryside where the balance of Ceylon's elec¬ 
toral strength has lain since 193!. His political strength then made 
it possible for still more funds to be spent in that direction. It 
would he incorrect to attribute his ]>oLitical strength solely to Ills 
activities as the Chairman of the Executive Committee on Lands 
from 193* until 1947 when he became Prime Minister, But these 
development activities enhanced his own position. 

Similarly, the fact that Sir John Kotelawala w'as Chairman of the 
Committee on Communications and \Vorlii for a decade before he 
became Minister of Transport and Works under the 1946 consti¬ 
tution helped him to develop a follotving of loyal and enthusiastic 
supporters within an important segment of the public service and 
in those elements of the business community vtho were particularly 
concerned with construction, This is not to say that the follotving 
was bought through bribery or by distribution of contracts only 
to those who provided assured political support to Sir John, But, 
as Minister of Transport and Works he became associated with those 
large endeavors, and found jobs for many men. Being ultimately 
responsible for the priorities with which construction programs were 
undertaken, M.Pj and interested individuals found it prudent to 
remain on friendly terms with him. 

The "social service” functions conducted svith state funds in the 
depanments of public health, social service, and local government 
helped Mr, Bandaranaikc bring to his ministership in the 1948 
Senanayake Cabinet an important political following. This, in turn, 
proEiably helped persuade Nfr. Senanayake to decide to allocate ex¬ 
tensive resources to Mr. Bandaranaike's Ministry, even though there 
were additional social and political reasons for doing so. Tliese same 
social service expenditures strengthened Mr, Bandaranaike’s position 
for the 1956 election, tor some of his supporters came from the very 
groups who were most assisted by him during his period in office. 
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Again, within the cabinet formed by Mr. Bandaranaike in 1956. 
the course of economic development materially affected the political 
position of different ministers—and conversely their political posi¬ 
tion influenced the course of development policy. If, for instance, 
land development continued to receive as much prominence in the 
future as in the past, then the Minister of Lands would be likely 
to develop an extensive nationwide following in his own right. 
On the other hand, there was a shift in governmental emphasis, 
.although large sums tvcre still expended on opening new lands, the 
M.E-P. stressed the use of improved agricultural techniques on lands 
already under cultivation through improved extension services, 
highly organized “cooperative” facilities in the countryside, and 
land reform legislation. These could be justified on economic 
grounds insofar as greater productivity might well be achieved with 
an expenditure of few^er capital factors. But not entirely incidental, 
the Minister of Agriculture would probably increase his oivn in¬ 
fluence at the expense of the Mini.ttcr of Lands. Because of his 
"hard" Marxist background, he was considered likely to use to best 
long-run political advantage ivhatever opportunities the altered de¬ 
velopment policies presented to him. Appropriations for loan fund 
expenditures by the Ministry of Industries w'ere greatly increased. 
This was justified as a correction of previous policy, when, it svas 
held, too few resources were directed toivard industrial development. 
No doubt these increased allocations would redound to tlie political 
advantage of the Minister of Industries. 

Similarly, alternative patterns of development alter the distribu¬ 
tion of political posver in its larger conception. Peasant coloniza¬ 
tion had political merit for representatives of both tlie overcrowded 
districts and the sparse areas of new* settlement. Peasant cultivators 
might be expweted to be conservative in their voting and less easily 
caught up in the radical agitational appeals of the fer Left, though 
in tggfi they clearly did not retain a sense of loyalty to the U.N.P, 
that had spent so much on their behalf. .4 policy of reducing col¬ 
onization and increasing, instead, the effort to improve cultivation 
techniques in the wet zone may favor representatives from these 
areas, if the new outturns are achieved by methods the peasantry 
find acceptable and in keeping w’ith their v-atues. Those in the West¬ 
ern and Southern Provinces, who were already adept at organizing 
a "working class" follouring, were the most interested in developing 
the industrial sector of the economy ivhich would, in turn, promote 
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in 1931 to the middle 1950*3, the imperatives of representative poll- 
tics led ministers to press for a more equitable distribution of 
service functions throughout the country, Ceylon's population re¬ 
ceived schools, hospitals, niral development cooperatives, and other 
government-sponsored service activities to a high degree. In conse¬ 
quence, Ceylon's population has been better serviced than any other 
people in South Asia. TTie opening of new lands also gave some^ 
though limited^ outlet to overcrowded wet zone landless pcasatits. 
But^ more recently, as a rapidly grossing population presses down 
Upon a relatively stable resource base* more political leaders and 
members of the intellectual and other elites were seriously consid¬ 
ering hoi^ service-oriented political imperatives were to be translated 
into production-oriented activity. The political and economic leaders 
faced many intractable problems, including resource^ technologicalj, 
managerialp and capital limitations. Their populations did not yet 
appear eager to be caught up in the disciplinedp relatively imper¬ 
sonal and time-delimited life that marks modem industrial or other 
highly produaivc societies. In the countryside, the rural population 
ivas relieved to be spared the rigors of hunger^ malaria^ and drought 
and had more sarongs, bicycles, cooking utensils, and flashlights than 
ever before. But experience during the first decade suggested they 
uTte not yet ready to adopt the recommendations of the political 
or administrative elites as to why and how they should maxlniize 
their agricultural ontputn It wus therefore not surprising that the 
political returns from production-oriented activities were not yet 
compelling to Ceylon's political leaders. For the future^ it remained 
to be seen whether political advrancement could be as well served 
by efforts to increase the nation's productivity as welfare distribu¬ 
tion had served their political purposes in the past. 

The gap between the elite and the mass of tlte population, no¬ 
ticeable in more directly political phenomenap was perhaps as fun^ 
damental to progress toward economic development as it was to 
national and cultural unity. The role of political leaders was no 
doubt of great importance. If any members of the ruling elite had 
an incentive to understand the thought, the feeling, and deeper 
dreams of the laboring milHons—in paddy fields coconut grove, or 
city repair shop—it was the men of politics. They set the tone of 
public aspiration. They helped to define the ambitions and ideas 
of what people could legitimately exjject of their government and 
of one another. They identified the targets of hostility, the villains 
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o£ the public drsma and the Iicroes, too. For political survival they 
must know the symbolism that moves ilieir constituents. Their own 
activities contribute powerfully to that symbolism. In Ceylon, they 
were sufficiently cultivated in intellect and moving close enough 
to die national view to be able to bring their knowledge of aspira¬ 
tions to bear upon die economic development effort. 

To enlist popular support in the social and value changes im¬ 
plicit in economic development remained to be accomplished. Yet, 
a noticeable shadow of Mai thus was on the horizon, already larger 
than a man's hand. Failing more rapid improvemeni in national— 
and inescapably in individual—productivity, the approaching cloud 
might well bring darkness to the land. 
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their poHiical fortunes as well as comribuie lo the desired “diversi¬ 
fication" of Ceylon's economy. Opposition to rapid industrialization 
was often discredited on the grounds that the critics really feared an 
increase in Marxist power. 

In private conversation such connections were often made by men 
of widely differing persuasions. Ceylonese discussions of economic 
development tlms often proceeded against a backgronnd of intense 
and elaborate political calculation. The direction of development 
allocations was expected to alter—as well as reveal—the balance of 
political power within a cabinet. Capital programs were expected 
to materially change the distribution of political power for electoral 
purposes in the not too distant future. Hence, considerations of 
productivity, maximum productive output for minimum capital in¬ 
put, even social equality or economic independence were only part 
of the criteria used to judge policy alternatives. Political considera¬ 
tions were also of great importance. 

CONCLUSION 

The net results of Ceylon's development efforts during the first 
decade of independence are not easy to assess. Agricultural produc¬ 
tion increased in quantity over the period slightly more, in the 
aggregate, than did population. Bad weather during 1556 and 1957 
sharply reduced outturns once again though 1958 showed a near 
record production in rice and a record output of tea. The rate of 
industrial growth was more difficult to gauge with accuracy. Taking 
long-run trends into account, it ivas concluded in 1956 that " 'real 
output' per capita is probably not so very much greater than in 
1926 or 1938."“* Ceylonization. progressive income and profits 
taxes and export duties redirected some resources from foreign hands 
to Ceylonese and from higher income receivers to those in lower 
brackets, particularly in the agricultural settlements and in urban 
areas. Extensive “social capital” programs have also redistributed real 
incomes. As yet, neither of these nor more direct capital investments 
have materially contributed to increasing the national product avail¬ 
able for each inhabiiam."* 

Ji may be that the political elite is changing certain of its eco¬ 
nomic perspectives. During the early years of democratic govern¬ 
ment in Ceylon, from the introduction of the universal franchise 
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CHAPTER IX • THE GENERAL 
ELECTION OF 1956 

CHANGING POLITICAL LEADERS 



*"* . . democracy ... is by no means only a type of political 
smiciure. Far niore signirtcantly ii is a siaie of mind and a 
basic social pattern enabling men lo live together in equality 
and freedom. It rests upon iliat elusive but fundamental coti- 
cepE of the dignity of the individual human being, and upon 
an albpervading sense that the ordinary man of the street and 
the village rights which must be respected. . . , The con¬ 
tinued functioning o( democracy demands as much wise re¬ 
straint in the exercise of power as it does readiness to use 
power to achieve goals svhidi seem of immediate and pressing 
iinportance."-^Rupert Emerson, Repretentative Ciovernmetit 
in Southeast Asia 


I ■ INTRODUCTION 

Pkeceding chapters have discussed prominent issues of public policy 
as they became defined during the decade of independence. Al¬ 
though each issue owed something to the politicians who sought 
to use it, each had a raison-d^^lre apart from electoral competition! 
each emerged from some aspect of the colonial legacy of class, cul¬ 
tural. or religious resentments, or the personal or group search for 
opportunity and advancement. The following discussion centers its 
attention upon the political process more directly as tliesc and other 
issues came into play in the General Election of 1956. 

Legitimacy acquired at the hustings is very different from the 
tradition of inherited status and miltience. The given or usurped 
right to rule has become subject to recall by the electorate. The 
rulers are periodically put to the test of acceptabtUty. Leaders, drawn 
largely from \Vestemized, relatively urbanized layers of society, and 
for the most part from wealthy families, have had to seek the ap¬ 
proval of culturally indigenous villagers. 

The 1956 election was remarkable in that of all the elections held 
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in Ceylon since 1931. and in India and Burma since independence, 
it alone resulted in a marked transfer of political power From one 
segment of the population to another. This shift in the locus of 
fjower was accomplished without bloodslied, mass corruption, or 
intimidation of the electorate by violence. It was not the elective 
confirmation of a coup d’etat, but a genuine change in leadership 
effected by tlie cumulated choice of hundreds of thousands of in^ 
dividual voters. 

The consolidation of opposition forces, the issues of the cam¬ 
paign as these evoked interest-group activity, the campaign itself, 
and the results will each be discussed in tum.^ 

IT . CHANGING POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 

Tlic composition of the House of Representatives changed more 
radically in the 1956 General Election than the American House 
of Representatives did in the 193^ landslide election of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. .\ coalition of hitherto divided forces representing 
Sinhalese nationalists. Buddhists, and Marxists swept into power be¬ 
hind Mr. S. \V. R. D. Bandaranaike. gaining by election 51 seats 
and 6 additional seats filled by prime ministerial appointment- 
The United National Party, which had controlled the country's 
affairs since independence, obtained only 8 seats. Ten ministers 
from the U.N.P, government lost their seats and only two U.N.P. 
ministers were returned. For die first time in Ceylon s electoral his¬ 
tory, all the parties of the Opposition in the Sinhalese area were 
drawn together in a series of no<ontest agreements. They had little 
in common with one anotlier but the shared desire "to throw the 
rascals out." 

After every other election, cabinet faces were familiar as the same 
men returned to office. After the 195^ election, how'cver, only the 
new prime minister and one minister had held office in previous 
cabinets. Instead of the house of representatives resembling the 
"Mother of Parliaments' " in dress, speech, and ceremony, for the first 
time, all members of the new' governing party appeared for the open¬ 
ing of parliament in Sinhalese national dress. Deference tvas paid 

1 For a dcEallEd dlsoisioil cf tht 15-58 Gcncml Elrctfon. ter I. D. S. 
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UuXj, Oct, 155*), pp- 11 Alio Sir JcnningE, “Adfliiwnai Notes on tlir Gen^ 
tral ElectiDn," GrvPort loiirrtfti ft. Nm. $ anrt 4 (Jan. and April 1555), pp. 

FoT ihe i ^7 election, sec Sif Ivor Jeiinjiljt:;l, "Tfie Ceiji'lon Gtitcral Elcctioiu oC 
a/ Gry/on Hruifti' vt. No. 5 (Jiity FP* 
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to one of the island’s languages by many speakers presenting their 
views in Sinhalese. Indigenous cultural values were stressed by using 
traditional Sinhalese music to open parliament instead of the West¬ 
ern fanfare. Yellow-robed Buddhist priests occupied seats in the visi¬ 
tors' gallery, symbolizing their important role in the recent cam¬ 
paign. Large numbers of village and lower-class people thronged the 
public galleries as they had never done before. 

The defeat of the U.N.P. was as astonishing to the victors as it 
was to the vanquished for all indications seemed to point toward 
a strong return of the ruling party, although with a slightly reduced 
majority. The Prime Minister had leceniiy returned from a world tour 
where he had been received by many of the world’s leading statesmen 
and his ideas on foreign affairs had been widely quoted abroad. 
Independence and equal status in the world of nations was drama¬ 
tized as recently as December (g.55 when Ceylon entered the United 
Nations. Unique among South . 4 sian countries, Ceylon’s decade of 
independence was without civil war or protracted public disorders. 
Health services had improved spectacularly. Tlie school system had 
expanded over the decade, and the school-going population had 
nearly doubled. Ceylon's practice of universal free education was 
more extensive than any other country in South .Asia. Over a dozen 
quayside berths had been provided to improve the Port of Colombo 
and the cumbersome and costly system of lighterage could be elim¬ 
inated. The Gal Oya project, modeled on the T.V.A. in the United 
States, could show a river tamed, turbines producing more elec¬ 
tricity than could yet be completely tapped, and thousands of fam¬ 
ilies settled on new and well water^ land. The island's staple food, 
rice, was being produced in much larger quantities than eight to 
ten years previously; tea and coconut production had increased as 
much as 30 per cent and 15 per cent respectively. Improved capital 
assets and increased productivity, internal peace and political sta¬ 
bility had all been achieved during the years of U.N.P. rule.* 

The record of the party thus appeared worthy of respect. Its in¬ 
fluence in the country also seemed assured. The party had become 
rich, and not only because of the wealthy men among its members. 
In Ceylon, the government has a widely diffused power that pene¬ 
trates many aspects of economic and professional life, and attracts 
those whose interests might be furtlicred or ruined by alternative 

*The U.N.F. itimed iheie accDinpliihmetiti la the pifndpa] Juiiifigation For iheii 
Mtura 10 power. Ten in Times 0/ Ceyhm, StiKh ti, tegfi. 
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government actions. In rural districts the U.N.P. supporters tverc 
generally considered the wealthy or tJie traditionally induential. 
Both of these were thought to influence the rural vote, for tradi¬ 
tional standing or employment obligated a man to deposit his vote 
as the notable advised or the employer wished. The U.N.P. had 
also been able to consolidate its position in the public service by 
rewarding the faithful and punishing the disloyaL The political 
loyalty of the police and the army were not in doubt. In short, the 
LT.N.P. entrenched itself by its w'ealth, the way it distributed patron¬ 
age, and by its solicitude for the public service, the police, and the 
army,* 


iSudi matien pravcci difficult lo document. It wai Uic unSter't impTcuton that 
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The overwhelming defeat was ail the more astonishing since, ac¬ 
cording to British practice, the U.N.P. had chosen the time for elec¬ 
tion and iiad even selected the issue on wJtich the election was 
presumably to be fought. There was no coostittitional need to hold 
the election until the summer of 1957, five years after the opening 
of the second parliament. But tlie ruling party chose to go 10 the 
people more than a year earlier than necessary. Indeed, the early 
date and the issue selected were virtually the only suggestions from 
the U,N.P. side that they were anxious about the trend of events 
in the country, 

That Certain fiuddliisi groups espoused the cause of "Sinlialese 
Only" was a factor in the timing of the election. The long-awaited 
sacred year of Buddha Jayanti was to begin in May 1956, It seems 
plausible that the U.N.P. high command considered that waiting 
until die end of Buddha jayanti for the election would have given 
tlie ardent Sinlialese among the BuddJiists more than a year during 
■which to mobilize BuddJiist opinion on behalf of radical language 
legislation. It also became apparent tliat the more ardent Buddhists 
would agitate against the U.N.P.. for the tenor of the meetings 
called to prepare the Buddhist Committee Report could not have 
escaped the party leadership. Internal party difficulties added their 
weight to the decision. During the autumn and winter of 1955 it 
■was thought tliat Mr, Dudley Senanayake might leave the party and 
attempt to form a third democratic party. Issues of personal opinion 
and public policy w-ere both in question. To have postponed the 
election for a year longer might have given this contingency time 
to mature, 

The U.N.P, leadership chose to fight the election on the language 
question, and adopted a proposal that "Sinhalese alone should be 
the State language of Ceylon and that immediate action be taken 
to implement this decision.”* The seven Tamil M.P.s tvho tverc mem¬ 
bers of the U,N.P, had all resigned in protest and the proposal 
for “Sinhalese Only" was unanimously endorseti by the Eighth An- 

liT^r »n(} more handsome crnml kHodIs weie built In U.N.f. cunitUuendH and 
Uiat lesicT buildings wm judpted xuSdent for oihrr diiiTieu. Hoads in loyal oonftit- 
uendet were frH|uetiily bciicr; medical services more ticavily capiiaJJeed. On the other 
hand it is easy to overtuie the case. In certain dry zone wnstiiuendes. for instance, 
heavy Irriftaiioii and olher capital expcinliium ap^ar to have b«n made in ctmsilt- 
ueneiec where ihe M.p. was a vi)^ut eriiic of the ^emmeni. On balance, however, 
the at^ifunient appeared to have some validity. 

S Ceylon Ohierver, FebruTy ip. igjjB, Report of the Eif;hih Annual ConfRcnce of 
the U.X.P. 
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nual ConEerence of ihe U,N,P* held in February 1956. Declaring 
that this was a mdical departure from the U.N.P.'s previous poH^ 
ciesp the prime minister asked the governor general for the dis- 
soil!don of parliament. This was done as of February 18, and the 
election was called for a time to be fixed between six and seven 
weeks later,^ 

III ‘ THE OPPOSITION CONSOLIDATED 

The leaders of die several Opposition parties and groups had be¬ 
gun to form a coalition as early as November 1955.'® A series of false 
starts finally culminated in an announced agreemcnE a few days after 
the dissolution.^ Four politically distinct groups agreed to fight the 
coming election as a single Front on the basis of a common program 
of opposition to die LfrN^P- and promising to make Sinhalese the 
sole official language,® This Front took the name oE the Mahajana 
Eksath Pemmuna (People's United Front), Mr. Bandaranaike’s Sri 
Lanka Freedom Party contributed the largest number of candidates 
to the M.ET,p 41 in aiU The V,L,S.ST. of Mr. Philip Gunawardena 
joined the M,ET. with five candidates. Tlie Basha Peramuna (or 
Language Front) also joined, a group associated with the ebullienr 
M,P. from Galle. Mr. Dahanayake.* In addition, a group of Inde- 
pendenis under the leadership of Mr. T. M. R, A, Iriyagolla brought 
eight more 10 complete die M,E,P,. total of sixty candidates. Never 
before had the U,N,P. had to face so many candidates running 
on a single ticket. 

The coali[ion was an implausible combination. Mr- Bandaranaike 
was an aiistocrat ivith vaguely socialist ideas, especially sensitive 
to Sinhalese religious and cultural aspirations- His support came 
from rural middle-class professional people, active Buddhists and 
others concerned with Sinhalese cultuml and linguistic matters as 
well as some rural notables dissatisfied widi the LkNT. Mr. Da- 
hanayake had the reputation of ^^friend of the common man, and 
was only recently converted from Marxist polemics to ardent lati- 

B Cryhn ObicrvfT, ib(d- 

* Ibid.. Nov-etnbcT 11. 1955' 

T Gtyion UaiJ^ Fcbniiry x1956. 

•The ttijEiniiLian beiwcen & politicil front ywrfljnunfl) and a polilica] parlor 
was no-t dismued in pnhljc* bul it was widely uniierstiood ihat a j^^aFTFifna was kKocr, 
Jess dudpUnjrfl, and drawn lojtcthirf for a irlatively tpecific puipoxe. 

•Ori|;ituJly. lomE t\x individuaU were identified *1 Baslia Fetamurta randidates, 
but all exfepi Str, DahanayaJte himself ran ultimaicly u MXT. ta-ndidatei or as 
1nde|Kndrl|Es^ Alter the cleetinn. Mr. Dahanayake, too, joined the M.E.F. 
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guage reform. Mr. Cunawardena ivas known as an able and deter¬ 
mined \farxist who had contested the previous election in a com¬ 
mon front with die Communist party and who meanwhile had taken 
up the issue of language re Form. This combination would no doubt 
find it easier to agree on the double platform of reducing the power 
of the U.N.P, and reforming language policy than to define a com¬ 
mon program of social and economic development. 

Even before the formation of the M.E.P., Mr. Bandaranaike as 
head of the Sri Lanka Freedom Party had reached a no<ontest 
agreement with the Communist party and tlie N.L.S.S.P. on the 
single issue of weakening the United National Party. It was agreed 
that ivherever the U.N.P. was contesting, these three parties would 
not compete against each otlier but would all tiirow* their combined 
infiuence behind one mutually agreed candidate who would run on 
the ticket of his owm party, This agreement carried over when the 
M.E.P. was formed, although it presented special difficulties to die 
Communist party and the N.L.S.S.P, ivhere Mr. Philip Gunasvardena 
and his five supporters were contesting as M.E.P. candidates. This 
was so because for many years, the Communist party, the N.L.S.S.P., 
and Mr. Gunawardena's group had been competing against one an¬ 
other, each attempting to win for Itself the others' "working class" 
support. 

But there were also difficulties in maintaining the agreement with 
Mr. Bandaianaike's candidates as well, for the Communist party and 
the N.L.S.S.P. agreed with the M.E.P- on only two Issues—ejecting 
the U.N.P. from power and diminishing Ceylon’s ties with the 
British “imperialists." On the language issue, these two had been 
committed to a policy of giving equal status to the Tamil and Sin¬ 
halese languages. They were thus diametrically opposed to the prin¬ 
cipal M.E.P. plank. Their position with respect to Buddhism was 
ambiguous. The Left parties could sidestep the religious issue per se 
by aligning themselves with at least one current of the Buddhist 
movement—identifying the Catholic Church as a creatuTe of West¬ 
ern impertalism, representing, it was argued, the Interests of the 
upper levels of Ceylon society ivhere influential Christians were 
largely to be found. This satisfied traditional Leftist polemic require¬ 
ments witliout alienating ardent Buddhists. 

In view of these ideological and other differences between the 
component parts of tiie Mahajana Eksath Peramuna and the Com¬ 
munist party and N.l„S.S,P., the effectiveness of the no-contest agree- 
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ment a remarkable achicvcincnt. In bard-bargained interparty 
negotiations, many local party hopefuls had to withdraw from the 
running at nomination time and support instead long-standing local 
rivals. The no-contest agreement held in every constituency but 
eleven in contrast to tire previous election, when the opposition to 
the U.N.P. split the vote in tweniy-five single-member constituen¬ 
cies, outside the Northern and Eastern Provinces.^* 

In all previous electrons the U.N.P, dominated the field to the 
extent tJrat few- voters could have seriously believed they were lodg¬ 
ing more than a mere protest vote when they voted for any of die 
opposition parties. In r952 for example, the U.N.P. put up 8i can¬ 
didates to return 54. The nearest contender, the S.L.F.P., put up 
4S and returned 9. Since all the other parties were contesting 
against each other as much as against the U.N.P., there seemed to 
have been little hope titai any one of them could form a govemmenL 
But in 1956, the M.E,P, with its Go candidates was a fair numerical 
match for the U.N.P.'s 76 candidates. Assuming drat the M.E.P. was 
a seriously effective political *'front*' it was just conceivable that the 
M.E.P, might form an alternative government. Hence the desire to 
cast a ballot for a winner for the first time could lead individuals 
to vote for the cliief opposition contender. 

With less competing opposition candidates, fewer candidates ran 
as Independents. Whereas in the 195a election 64 Independents out¬ 
side the Northern and Eastern Provinces sought election, in 1956 
only 41 entered the lists.“ Contests were thus simplified and there 
was more opportunity for the voter to express an effective party 
choice. 

In spite of these assets, Mr. Bandaranaike's chances appeared so 
slim that many qualiGed men, w'hen asked to run on his ticket, 
turned him down on the assumptiort that it svas pointless to go to 
all the trouble and expense of a campaign only to be defeated. 
Indeed, two M.P.5 who had been leaders of Mr. Bandaianaike's oivn 
party deserted him on the eve of the campaign and ran as U.N.P, 
candidates. Hence, his slate presented many inexperienced men. 
Fifteen of his 4a candidates had never contested a national election 
before, 7 had had experience In local politics only and 4 of his 

» Wcciqwatdajll. "The General Elections in Ceylon, p, IJl, 

It iVorilieiii and EMiem Prosincrs arc eaeludcd Erom these compariaoni because Uic 
U.N.e, ran tio candiiUici there tn i93fi a« n nsuli ot Uie langtiaic agitation. Th«e 

%WQ pmvillixi puL forward tj; IndcpcrKlmii in canirliuitndt;^ coiiipairAJ to tlie 
indtpend^u whci ran 79 irals in ihr Ml oi ihc hlBfldr 
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candidates were 30 or under." Some of these younger men decided 
to cry their luck to gain experience rather than with any real ex¬ 
pectation of success. 

In the Northern and Eastern Provinces where Ceylon Tamils 
formed the majority of rotersj the political trends were different. 
Whereas in tlie first general elections under the present constitu¬ 
tion, the U.N.P. ran candidates in these largely Tamil provinces, 
this time no candidates contested on the U.N.P. ticket. The party's 
abrupt abandonment of its traditional intercommunal policy made 
it impossible for any Tamil politician to run as a U.N.P. candi¬ 
date. Indeed, the party's adoption of "Sinhalese Only" as its main 
platform put in jeopardy the reflection of any Tamil politician 
who had previously collaliorated with it, so strong was the Tamil 
feeling against the proposed language reform. During the ig5£ elec¬ 
tion, for instance, in the Northern and Eastern provinces, eight ran 
as U.N.P, candidates in sixteen constituencies. In 1956 there were 
no contendeis.** For the first time since independence, Tamil pol¬ 
itics tvere proceeding in a system quite distinct from that in the 
Sinhalese areas. Only the l..eft parties had organized connections in 
botlt the Tamil and Sinhalese areas, the Communist party running 
four candidates and the N.L.S.S.P, running two in the Northern 
and Eastern provinces. 

Tlie largest grouping of Tamil candidates ran on the Federal 
Party ticket under the single-minded direction of Mr. Chelvana- 
yakam. He had long been the most outspoken and consistent Tamil 
political leader to warn of Sinhalese domination and he had refused 
all offers of office made by the U.N.P. in tlie past. Ever since the 
first independence Parliament he had maintained that the present 
unitary constitution was inappropriate to a country of mixed popu¬ 
lation, that only a federal constitution could protect the rights of 
the Tamil-speaking minority. When Uie Tamils began to feel seri¬ 
ously threatened by tlie Sinhalese language reform that umuld clearly 
be to their disadvantage, they naturally turned to a man of known 
integrity.^* 

the ca nilidiic& or andcTi enc ju^t finuhrii tiu secondary' schtwlin^, oikc 
va» a part-time Jo^rnalhi punuing lii» liw course on the one a tc^chfr in ^ 

Govcmmcrii Central JkhfMS, aind onp a Jormtr govprnniciiK ^loirk who had iMt hii job 
2A 1 of unipnizinig activitics. 

[n iJMj, 7 ran as U-NQcididiiics. Afirr boili the 1^7 and 195^ plrctuina^ scveiiat 
iucce»fu1 candidate who tan as IndepPndpnti then JnirH=d ihc U.N.P. 

ti Although hp had been tlceted in 19^7, he Joit in aa the CDOperaiors swept 
the board. In 1956 the oDoperaion were In 2. weak posiuoti and Mr. ChcJvaiwyakain'a 
pouibilitic9 were thereby fttrengihcned. 
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IV - CAMPAIGN ISSUES 

A. TIME FOR A CHANCE 

Although the most insistent polemic concerned "the language 
question” ai die outset of the campaign, in TCtrospect it is apparent 
tliat another fundatncntal issue was the right of the U.N.F. to con^ 
tiniie to rule five more years. The oilier wise implausible coalition 
of ardent Buddhists, Sinhalese cultural enthusiasts, and Marxists and 
the no-contest agreement between parties with diametrically opposed 
policies on the language qitestion suggested the overriding impor¬ 
tance of this issue. 

The very sources of U-N-P- strength were turned against the party 
as clear evidence of its desire to misuse political potver. A film of 
petty financial scandal and public cynicism had settled over the 
U.N.P. regime. The wealth of the party, the privileged position of 
its known supporters, and the widespread belief that U.N.P. funds 
were raised through sales of honors and citizenships worked to its 
disadvantage. The alleged misuse of the public service, and the fact 
that close relatives of the prime minister himself were appointed 
to lucrative and promitient posts regardless of competence, did much 
harm to the U.N.P. Seveial years before the election, when the out¬ 
cry against bribery had been loudest, a Bribery Commission was 
established svith special powers of investigation. It was then asserted 
that the prime minister used die poivers of the Bribery Commission 
to gather damaging evidence against individuals W'ho would there¬ 
fore be forced to keep quiet by the threat of exposure.” Several pub¬ 
lic cases of graft in high places had been given tvide publicity,” 

Often the results of the government’s policies appeared to fall 
short of expectations. The social v^elfare measures as administered 
never seemed to provide the relief the poor had been led to expect. 
Municipal housing projects were undertaken, but tliey were not 
made as visible in a political sense as the sfiadous new homes of 

A csst ol a pDlitidia.n whin whtn a minUtCT allegedly 

terapicd lo obtain iick-bac^ on some bihin^ miwlen knt oedentr to the itory ilnce 
h wu rcli^b]^ unctentwd diai e^idetkoe agunit him was heM lit the vaulti of the 
ind the party h^d thru been shk to pIoiuif the hJiheftc critical voicr cf that 
poliijcian. 

A former governor oE ihc tlcntral Bank wm foroed to m\^ on the jtTouindi of 
unduly lar^ overdtafu from member l>an]u in order to build himisrlf a home- It waa 
widely argued that Ihw wav noi vurprNng, lincc ^'everyone'' in the lop levels tvaj laJd 
lo be doln^ Jiiit tbr lame. The C3K did not dear the gtmrtif npt party aimtupher? 
of petEy scandal and brought critidjim agalntE ihe party iudf on groiimii of **personal 
revenge'' and even of caitC'lhinking lince the man in quation was not a Coyigama. 
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the 1 veal thy that many understood to have been financed by gov¬ 
ernment housing loans. Increased rice production was nearly can¬ 
celled out by the growing numbers of mouths to feed. The Gal 
Oya project was in a remote section oE the island and only a rela¬ 
tively few families had profited from it. Colombo Hartior's new 
efjuipment and quay-side Ijerths ivere not dramaiked in ways which 
the mass of voters could understand. SJiortly beEore the elect ion* 
the U.NT. government established a Ceylonese national airlines 
wdth services between Colombo and European capitals, permitting 
the wealthy and the govemtnent officials lo fly in comfort. For the 
man in the street, bus service in Colombo remained poor and the 
bus owners as wealthy as ever. This contrast was indicative of a 
seeming lack of awareness of^ and care for, the small man's needs. 
The Opposition successfully pinned on the U.NT* charges of special 
privilege and crass unconcern for the mass of voters. 

There was a growing popular feeling of irritation and impatience 
at the O.NT. leadership in general and Sir John Kotelawala in par¬ 
ticular. The leaders of the had been in power for a long 

lime. Even before the formation oE the party in 1946 many of the 
same men had been prominent in die government during die later 
colonial period. The press helped to build a picture oE U.N*P* leaders 
a$ more concerned with ptiblic ceremonies and official missions 
abroad than i%"OTTying about, and solving, die immediate problems 
at home. An air of lethargy and lack of enthusiasm had settled over 
the ministries. There was much talk oE economic development but 
there wxre few tangible results that produced jobs. During the year 
preceding the election, two prominent members of the U,N.P. who 
belonged to the distinguish ed and generally respected Senanayake 
family no longer supported the Parly- ibis defeciion only confirmed 
the mass of voters in their worst suspicions. While the moral posi¬ 
tion of the U.N.P. was being questioned, there tvere several inci- 
denls of police irregularities and abuse of police potver. 

The government of Sir John Kotelawala became less and less at¬ 
tentive to Opposition criticism. Assn reel of its majority in parlia¬ 
ment, it allow^ attacks to go by default and merely carried the day 
in the voting. The personal predilections of the prime minister were 
important in this respect, for Sir John tended to be impatient with 
debate and discussion. He considered himself a man of action. He 
was oEien abiupt and shortened or dismissed debate. His military 
background, his special security measures^ and the resources devoted 
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to housing and caring for Uie police, together with his apparent 
impatience with parliamentary procedures, gave his critics grounds 
for labeling him an incipient dictator^ 

B. THE rA.NGUAOE ISSUE: Sl-VHAJ-CSE AS THE SOLE OFFIGLAL LAKCOACE 

Much of the electoral discussion on the oFRcial language of Ceylon 
had an unreal quality, since both the M.E.P. and the U.N.P. prom¬ 
ised iJiat ''Sinhalese Only*^ would replace English as the official lan¬ 
guage/^ The question for the voter to decide was which party was 
most likely to give him what he wanted. To the language entliiisiast 
this dioice rerjuired a judgment as to the sincerity of each party and the 
promptness widi which either might implement its language program. 
In this contest Mr. Bandaranaike and tlie M.E.P. party had several 
advantages, among them Mr, Bandaranaike's greater vehemence on 
the mailer prior to the election, his longer history of advocacy, and 
his freedom from tiie taint of past responsibility. Many therefore 
were draAvn to him on this issue and were dubious of ilie U.N.P., 
a Johnny^ome-lately convert to '^Sinhalese Only'" under the pressure 
of mounting public excitement. 

The language agitation aroused deep communal and class emo 
tions among the people, no doubt causing many otherwise disin¬ 
terested voters to vote for the M.E.P, In addition, specific identi¬ 
fiable interest group could unite in common opposition to the 
U.N.P. on the language issue tliougli tJiey miglit not agree on any¬ 
thing else. 

The teachers in Sinhalese day schools numbered some 35,000 or 
roughly 70 per cent of all the teachers on the island. They were or¬ 
ganised in two principl associations, one for government teachers 
and the other for those employed in assisted schcxils. The teachers 
believed that they were being treated as second-class professionals 

'TmmpiUic pnavuldn ziiust be iTuidc in tbe CcmitituilQn Order in Coioidl 
clirin^ SifUulcsc ID be llic flnly Official oi the counErf, anU iiuincdbiCfJy 

ibeTTLaiter the tiemsarf iteps taLcn for the iinpIcnientAiic^ia af Uiit pniviiionr Thl* will 
net lutoliv fhe fuppmdan of tech 1 minority language u Tamil, whose ^e^wiiable 
use will Tcccive dne rcCugnition/' Joifll Fregf^tPnHtr p/ Mahajuna Eksath Prramuna 
(Onlombo, March lO, p- S. 1 'Jic U-NM** declared simply Quit ^Our Parly , . - 

TegistjcTed an uiunJmotJS vote Bcc^eptirig SintuJw only u the Stair Language of Ceylon. 
TbLi jubstantial change in qilt poli^ tnurt now be enddrsed by the elrctnracer We 4il^ 
a iwp-ihjrds majarlty to Alter out Constitution to Qiis elTeet. In all athex 
inpecu we flholL pTrtrrve iniact onr pieseni Comtilutbu. W'e ih.qli mijt ilJ effiortf 
to diside the OOUHlry. Even if we are unable ta amend the CoUititutien onr Tint act 
wjJJ be to pus tegidaiion lo moke SinhaJ^ the Slate Text in Times of 

Ceyton, March ij, 195^. 
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by a Westernized Colombo government. Comparison of teadiers* 
pay scales showed that an English trained teacher began at a 5a]ary 
nearly twice as high as a Sinhalese or Tamil teacher and the gap 
between them was never closed throughout dieir careers. There has 
been some justification for a different salary scalOp since a longer 
training period has been required of those teaching in the English 
schools but the disparity of too per cent pay difference at die start 
was excessive,** The status of the Sinhalese teachers was also affected 
adversely when the students w'ho obt^iined a Senior School Certificate 
in Sinhalese found it difficult to obtain jobs. 

Other grievances grew from the fact that the English schools of 
Colombo and other cities have traditionally received the best equip¬ 
ment and their students come from the best families. The social and 
economic status of the principals and teachers was also high, A 
teacher in the Sinhalese schools knew^ that his future held no hope 
of promotion into the first-rate schools. For many years teachers in the 
English language schools have been able to enter the supervisory 
staff of the Ministry of Education and become school inspectors but 
Sinhalese teachers could not do so until recently. There w^ere anom' 
alies in administration, too. Many Swabasha teachers Found that 
they were required to teach a ivide variety of subjects with vety 
large classes in poor £aciLities while the English language schools 
permitted a teacher to specialize in tw'o or three subjects. Speciali¬ 
sation indicated not only more prestige and higher status but left 
the English teacher more leisure. 

Most of these dlsadvaTuages ivould disappear, it ivas argued, if 
Sinhalese were made the sole official language. All the status that 
previously adhered to English when it was tlic "'official languge" 
would become associaietl uiib the Sinhalese language and thence 
to Sinhalese teachers. They were^ after all, the experts in Sinhalese 
culture and language, and if their proficiency received state recog¬ 
nition, naturally they ihcmselves would rise in status. If Sinhalese 
wxre made the state language, differential payp educational facilities, 
and job opportunities w^ould no longer favor the English speaking 
elite. And, as it was seen from the village, vast numbers of govern- 

itMoai ot ihc Engliih icadiet? leach in dii« ind lownj whm Uic «Ht of living 
aiid the of lift rxpteted ol an EngluTi teacher arc higlicr than is ihc cauc for 
largely niraJ village SinhaleK iwhcn- However^ tlic villa^ Khoel teidier, living 
within the vilkige ^ysicm. n cxpccicd eo hilfilJ ceriaJii ^lemonial and docial 

fynciJDtis, 
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inent jobs ^voiild immediately be opened to their students if English 
were displaced and Sinhalese promoted.^* 

The unemployed stadenis themselves, were vocal in presenting 
their dilemma, and as a group they were the most ardent entJiusiasu 
oE "Sinhalese Only.'" Three factors made their posiuon increasingly 
difficult: the rapid expansion of the edncation system, the language 
reforms of the which resulted in more students receiving high- 

s^:ho:>l education through the Sinhalese or Tamil medium, and the 
fact that government jobs were still virtually reserved to the English- 
educated. Never bcEore had diere been so many with competence 
in Sinhalese seeking w'hite<o!lar jobs> particularly die high status 
posts In the public service. Had they been able to take their 
advanced ^vork in Englisli, they could have found jobs as clerks in 
the public service. So long as much of the work in government 
offices was in English, they saw few opportunities befitting their 
educational achievement. With time on their hands, diey were able 
to agitate fbrceftdiy on behalf of whatever party tvas able to enlist 
their support. The airing of their grievances also contributed to the 
conviction oE many parents that the U.N,P. was not doing enough 
to expand employment opportuniues. 

Many of die ayurvedic physicians on the island concluded that 
their position would be enhanced if Sinhalese became the language 
of the government. There arc between 7,000 and lo.ooo practitioners 
of the traditional herbal medicine tvith wddely varying standards of 
training and competence. For some time their problems had given 
rise 10 public controversy. Most of the political prties active in Sin¬ 
halese areas had been seeking their support, for the physicians are 
straEcgically placed, occupying positions of respect in widely scat¬ 
tered villages. Backing from dilferent political panics tinfortunately 
tended to encourage factionalism among them. Seeking support, each 
party encouraged practitioners who diSered from those already al¬ 
lied to compedng political parties. Disagreement was all the easier 
because there are very difficult policy alternatives facing the pro¬ 
fession. Tliese involved the advisability of preservitig their tradidon 
against the neivfangled Western medicine or the need to accept revo 
lutionary Western medical advances.™ 

WTilrr ^cLnawtcdgn iHriUi thdtlki ihc time ind thou^[ of aamc 40 Swabjuhl 

in Weatrrn, SaL&ra|^ctiuwsi, Ccniral, am! Ncrtliwcit PmYilicn whw Xindnoa 
help^tl m ihe pitipatauDii of thU settion. 

s!>Somc aT^iiciI litat ihe oywrrw'id.rf iF^ditlofi flioiiU bt kept and Lntdtt. |n- 

luljkced from the thcorici and mcdidim frorn ihe VVcit. Olhera beUev^d that thm 
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The grievances of the indigenous doctor had been mounting dur¬ 
ing the past years because their relatively distinguished traditional 
social status was being threatened bodi by innovations from modern 
medicine and present day lieaLtli services- Enteric diseases are en¬ 
demic in rural Ceylon, and the new antibiotics reduce fever in a 
much shorter lime tJian traditional medicines. But the desire to 
retain the ayurvedic tradition is sirongt and the difficulties are real in 
finding the correct via media that combines tlie fundamentals of the 
old system and enough of the new so as not to be dangerous- There 
has also been a great increase in rural healiJi services during the 
past ten years. A map of government-run dispensaries and clinics 
shows most areas of the island dotted with facilities. In the country 
the red cross of the government dispensary or the blue sign of the 
government midwife are familiar sights. The indigenous doctor, 
suffering from the onslaught of modem technical developments, sees 
the government as tlie agent of attack since it has expanded modem 
practice and given relatively little support to the traditional system. 

The government has undermined the doctor^s position in other 
ways. It has restricted his access to certain drugs such as opium. It 
has given the midwife^ who has had only a brief training in Western 
mediane, a higher status than he himself received. On the other hand, 
the doctor believed that poor village patients would continue to 
patronize him if the government paid his fees as it subsidized the 
free service that patients received in Western climes. IE die govern¬ 
ment would scientifically test his many herbal medicines, and pro 
mote the growth of needed herbs—as it spent state resources for the 
imporiation of costly Western drugs—^ihe profession would not need 
to bring in to iu tradidonal wisdom the relatively new and untried 
prescriptions from outside.^ 

Since their ayuruedic knowledge is embedded in the Sinhalese cul¬ 
tural traditionp their profession suffers because tlieir culture has been 
put on the defensive by the high official status given to English. IE 
Sinlialese were raised to its proper place and English demoted, it was 
argued, then the respect and resources available to ayi^Tvedic medi- 

ahould be a caifful ininglln(S ol itic iwa sysicmf. liiai ajiatomy fhouM ht laugbc it 
ihe of Mc*licinr and the u>e oF penJcillhi and other aniibicitici 

explained. 

uThc March fur tranquilkm In W&tcm cpuntdcf atsa a-d^fnclf a^ccucd hii 
tipn. Unc ot the basic herbal Ci>tDponeilt», known in ikc ayurvedic Uadidon U a 
qiecific againit hypcrtciuion, was becoming too expend ve for hti ilnKlrr purie ai a 
malE oE groWLDg export dcioand Inr iJie produal 
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cine would increase and Western practice would no longer viriually 
monopolize government medical expenditures^ 

There is a thread of egalitarianism in both the demands of the 
teacher and the physician. Raising the status ot Sinhalese education, 
opening up by law avenues of employment hitherto closed to its 
students^ and raising the status of native medicine are all devices 
designed to level away privileges formerly reserved to the wealthy 
Sinhalese or to those who managed access to a Western education 
regardless of their wealth. 

Active Buddhist laymen anti certain Buddhist priests were among 
the most articulate advocates of "Sinhalese Only'^ and the most effec¬ 
tive opponents of those who sought a place for Tamil alongside of 
Sinhalese. They saw in the coniinued use of English in most govern¬ 
mental maiters the dead hand of a destructive foreign past. If the lan¬ 
guage of their culture were fully recognized* Buddhist culture and 
die BiiddhLsi Way of Life would be restored to their former great¬ 
ness. So long as English occupied such a high status in the land, ihe 
most talented would seek education in EnglishK And in this process, 
ihey argued, the youth of Ceylon would be alienated from its cul¬ 
tural and religious roots- 

The language issue drew members of another group to Mr. Ban- 
daranaike^ especially in the coastal areas. In recent years numbers 
of businessmen had made money through transportation services, 
wartime contracts, and wholesale dealings in estaie products. They 
had enough money now to be treated as socially equal to the more 
established English-educated strata, but because their culture and 
their language did not give them social or political access to the rub 
ing group around the Lr.NT.> significant numbers of them turned 
to support Mr. Bandaranaike. He w^as prepared to be socially ap¬ 
proachable and politically attuned to this source of potential opposi¬ 
tion to the U.N P. leadership. For them language reform symbolized 
a revision of the social order permitting entry into official circles 
that had hitherto been barred to them. 

Opinion W'iihin these groups was by no means unanimous. There 
were some teachers who claimed that administrative practices were 
really to blame for their plight, some physicbns who believed thjit 
more English was necessary in order to improve their praaice of 
medicine, and many bhikkhm gave priority to an inner spiritual 
transformation of individuals. But it w^as safe to say that the most 
active within all these groups believed the matter of state language 
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to of basic imponance, and the speed with whicli the official lan¬ 
guage was changed over to Sinhalese became their touchstone for 
judging Lhe different politicians and parties. 

The language issucj used to undermine the U.N.P. position among 
the Sinhalese voiers, raised serious communal problems. In efforts to 
weaken the U^N.P., its opponents charged it w^ith being a friend of 
the Tamils. When the opposition was able to point to Sir John 
ICotelawala as ''a friend of the Tamils'" it was then only necessary to 
reawaken the Sinhalese fears of the Tamils in order to weaken the 
U.N.PJs electoral position. This temptation w^as too much for many 
candidates to resist. Tamil resentment at die proposed language 
change mounted rapidly wdth the Sinhalese agitation. Each politician 
in the north sought to prove that he and not his opponent w^as 
the best friend of the Tamils. This ser%X'd to further arouse the 
ardent proponents of Sinhalese in the south. The net result of elec¬ 
toral agitation over the language issue w^as to raise communal self- 
consciousness and antagonism to a netv high and promised to render 
the task of the new govern men t, whichever it wvas to be» more 
dinicult.-= 

C. THE STATE OF BUtmHJSM 

Although the language agitation probably had little impact on tiie 
peasantry, the question of Buddhism had deep political importanGc 
for them and many odier groups as ivell. Coinciding w'ith the great 
year-long celebration of ^,500 years of Buddhism were widespread 
anxieties among the Buddhists over the state of their religion. In 
anticipation of this great event, a number of Buddhist laymen began 
to organize bhikkhu associations as early as 1953. Committees were 
formed in rural districts by those concerned for the welfare of Bud¬ 
dhism in Ceylon. For these men, this w-as a spiritual problem that 
did not have political implications at the outset. Tlieir organizational 
work continued for several years until perhaps seventy committees 
or Sabhas were formed. TTiese associations combined to form the 
Sri Lanka Maha Sangha Sabha, Each of these Sabhas attempted to 
encourage its members to live more dedicated Buddhist lives. Mem¬ 
bers of all the different nikayas participated in its activities, although 
its religious leadership tvns usually considered lo be from the low- 
con n try sects. 

Eventually die IMaha Sangha Sabha bent its efforts to arrange the 

“See Chapler vii for 2 mmt detailed dihnmidii. 
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hearings of the Buddhist Comma lee which Jiad been organized in 
1954 to inquire into die state of Buddhism on the islands There h 
some evidence to suggest that the committee's final report— The 
Betrayal of Buddhism —became primarily a political document de¬ 
signed to discredit the Ac the time of the ig§6 election 

campaign, the aciivities o£ these groups of organized Buddhists re¬ 
ceived little publicity. Feiv professed to know that tlie network of 
Sabhas was actively promoting die downfall of the U.N.P^ Its leaders 
were able to cany out their work unobtrusively^ for many of the 
Sabhas were also preparing local Buddha Jayanti celebrations so that 
the correspondence and comings and goings that were necessary for 
such widespread agitation could be explained away on other grounds, 
Meanwhile another association of Buddhist bhikkhits developed 
under the leadership of two leading bhikkhus in die low-country—- 
the AH-Ceylon Congress of Bhikkhu Societies. It was understood to 
be largely political in inspiration.** Shortly after the publication of 
tlie Buddhist report and before the campaign began^ these two or- 
garuzations came together to form the Eksath Bhikkhu PeTamuna* 
a *'front** widiin which the two bhikkhu organizations were to con¬ 
tinue their separate existence but work together to fight the LkN+P, 
in the forthcoming ela:tion.^ 

Those seeking to mobilize the bhikkhus for active political w'ork 
in this campaign faced several ob\dous difficulties. The sects were 
divided and had had no recent experience of active cooperation. 
There w^as a strong tradition of monks remaining aloof from organ¬ 
ized political activities. Until the 1956 election, and for many cen¬ 
turies, there had been no organized armature of Buddhist monks and 
laymen. Never before had there been energetic and capable laymen 
so dedicated to the task of drawing all together tvith a single common 
political purpose—a change of government. 

34 intmicv^ wiih some who weve sciivc in its preparation. Supporiid^ thU view u 
ilie facE that ihefe a seriatim effort maclc to po^Eponc ilie ckciloiiK ai one iaformuit 
put iE+ ''hcausi; We Wtrc iwl yet rendf for the can] to Uw Ctid, the BuddbUt 

Commiiice Report wu butily cdiied and rushed chruugh the press in order m have 
i; ready for the campaign. It wa* publiihnl on Fehniary 1956 ten dayi before the 
dissolutkin of Tarliamexit but after the U.N^. plait tD dissolve ['arhiuriEnt was widely 
known, 

^4 One nf these was wealchy in his own righc ihc incumbent of the impcKrunl temple 
of Kelauiya. Jlc wis known tp be in open conflict with one pf the leading minisicrs ot 
the U-N.P. who himKlf represenEed the Kelaniya district in pajliauicnl. The baiis for 
this quarrel was cbicurc. 

^ Based OH iuEcrviewi. The chEvnolpgy folipws a derailed ktEer tn the Ce^fon Daily 
Ncu^i by one of the prime Elioverj, ScptCJnbcT 4. 1956. 
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Brought togetlier for the election itself, the Ek^ath Bhikkhu Pera- 
muna had no politically trained pany workers such a$ a welUdevcl- 
oped political party might have. Discipline could not he expected 
to assure reliable Eollovveis. Other means were needed. A ten point 
check list was dra^m up and publicized by which devout Bud^ists 
were expected to test the various candidates. These points fell into 
three categories; dedicauon to Buddhist values in their private lives: 
trustworthy commitment to make "Sinlialese Only^^ the state lan¬ 
guage and acceptance of the Buddhist Committee report. These 
criteria for judging political candidates could hardly be said to have 
been devised without thought; they could only apply to one man— 
Mr. Bandaranaike. 

Until the 1956 eketion there had been no succinct exposition of 
Buddhist grievances and relatively simple prescriptions for its re¬ 
juvenation. The Buddhist Committee report provided just sudr a 
brief for those who wished to use it. The report argued that the days 
of Buddhist glory were the days when it received state support from 
Sinhalese kings. The decline of Buddhism began with the Indian- 
Tamil invasions and w'as climaxed by the years of Cliristian inquisi¬ 
tion and colonial rule. Christian groups had been permitted 10 
occupy a position vis-A-vis the state that made them absolutely free 
from state control.-* They had expanded their activities into fields 
other than religion uniil "CeyloOp bound hand and foot, has been 
delivered at the foot of the Cross."The Report set forth a series 
of recommendations on organizational, educational, legal, and other 
matters of prime concern to the Buddhist community. 

The Sinhalese edition of the Buddhist Committee report found 
its way into every temple. Excerpts were read at services, especially 
the historical chapter which purported to describe what happened 
to Buddhism during the period of foreign domination and the chap¬ 
ter that argued that missionary education—largely Catholic—^was at 
the root of Buddhist difficulties. 

In addition 10 The Betrayal of Buddhism^ the promoters of the 
new Buddhist activism published their own newspaper—^the Rodaya 
—a small paper in Sinhalese that had an extensive circulailon among 
Buddhist bhikkhm and those susceptible to Sinhalese cultural and 
religious appeals, Rodaya stated their case against the U.N.P. as 
follows: ""A majority of our ruling party do not know the first thing 

Sec Chapter vi. 

BmlilhiM Cloincnlifcc of Ittqiliry. pp. 15^., and p. 51. 
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about Buddhis^m. They do not know their history* The only thing 
Lliey know is how to live like Westerners. If democracy is the Govern¬ 
ment of the major!typ this country should be ruled by the demands of 
the majority.”” As the election approached, it called on all bhikhhus 
for specific action: '"The should be present in every polling 

booth< They should explain to the people how to use the vote cor¬ 
rectly* A keen interest should be taken because the Buddha Jayanti 
celebration is close by* A Government that will w^ork for the country# 
religion and its culture should be elected. The end of the Sasana will 
not be very long if we remain in silence. . * * We appeal to bhikkhm 
to visit every Buddliist home and to direct them on the right path* 
You may have to confront many difficulties. But be ready to sacrifice 
your life to restore a Buddhist Ceylon.*'” 

Even before the formation of the M.E*F.p as leader of the Sti 
Lanka Freedom Party, Bandaranaike had received the support 
of some of the more ardent Buddhist spokesmen.*® The manifesto or 
platform of the M.E.P^ explicitly endorsed the recommendations of 
the Buddhist Committee report but reassured non-Buddhists of con¬ 
tinued religious tolerance.*^ The manifesto of the U.N.P, reviewed 
the concrete measures it had taken to forward the cause of Buddhism 
such as restoring the sacred Temple of the Tooth at Kandy, the trans. 
lation of the Tripitaka, or sacred books, into Sinhalese, the compila¬ 
tion of a Buddhist and Sinhalese encyclopedia and its general efforts 
on behalf of the Buddha Jayanti celebrations. The manifesto declared 
that the Party ""welcomed the exhaustive report"' of the Buddhist 
Committee of Inquiry and promised to '"give our most earnest atten¬ 
tion to the committee's recommendations at the earliest opportu¬ 
nity."” But despite its many acuvitics and heavy expenditure for 
the Buddha Jayanti celebrations, in the eyes of ardent Buddhists the 

April ]. 

** Roda^a^ Febmuy 15.^ 

week before the Prime Minblcr rcqu-ntnl di^lutldn, Eor a lai^ 

I^dicmig of monki wu ur^cd fuppdrt Hr. Bindiraruirk? In the forthemning ekciion 
campaign. Reported hf ibc Falldol CoircipaiKlcnt dl the Ceyhn Daiiy Nrvrs, February 

i8p 195G. 

Paraft^ph 5 of iJic HCP tiianU« 9 i-a md u loUjowa: Religion'. '"VVliile rtmgnizing 
ihc pwltidn of Buddhism in thii country u the faith of a large znajority of the people, 
we guarantee die fyllat freedom ot wonhip and conference to alt, and accept the 
pofjilon that there fliatl be no ducriminaiian on rcligiQiu graurids. We generally ap¬ 
prove the fecommepdatioiu of the Buddhist Committee of Inquiry” There was lubM- 
qucpl disagreement OVet the exact extent oE the dHnmitmcnt Implied by "gmciaUy 
approve,^ particularly lince the Sinhalese venlon of the tnaailcato carried no such 
qualih^don aj Is implied by the word "gencraUy.” 

^*Tntl as reported in Timn of Ceyion, Haixh fj. iggtS- 
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U^N^P. lacked the aura oE sincerity and religious conviction. Al¬ 
though the U.N,P, retained us effective relationships T,vith the leaders 
of the up-country chapters of monks who atccnipted to Eorhid the 
younger men in their chapters Erom participating in politics, Mr. 
Bandaranaike had much closer personal working relationships with 
the active Buddhist laymen and bhikkfuis than Sir John Kotelawala. 

Many Buddhists had several specific grievances against the U,N.P- 
Ever since independence in 1948 die U.N.P, had refused to appoint 
a commission to investigate and report on the state of Buddhism. 
The Betrayal of Buddhism Avas iherefore the product of impatient 
men who had to do for themselves what the U.N.P. had not done 
for them. Numerous bhikkhus had protested against the decision of 
the LkN.P. to hold its elections so near the beginning of their holy 
year and warned the U,N.P^ that if it went ahead with the election, 
the party ^vouId be ignoring tlie advice of the priesthood, a fact that 
would seriously undermine the party/" Shortly after the dissolution 
of parliament a bhikkhu fast look place on the steps of tJie house of 
representatives to dramatisie the tact that, the U.N,P. did not listen 
to tlie advice of the monks.** 

The prime minister also contributed to the case against himself. 
Be hi re the election Sir John Kotelawrala’s memoirs were published. 
They depicted him as a playboy of Western European capitals rather 
than a serious-minded statesman who weighed his ii^ords and thought 
over his pfjlides carefully as a Buddliist ruler in the great tradition 
should. Chapters oE his memoirs were read by priests at Temple 
preaching evenings to show how unfitted the prime minister was to 
rule Buddhist Ceylon, As early as a year before the election certain 
priests in ihe more strict Ramanya and Amarapura sects had openly 
criticized the prime minister for hb un-Buddhist style of personal 
life. .As Ceylon was about to enter the Buddha Jayanti year, strict 
Buddhist bhikkhus had traditional ethical grounds for censure, but 
Sir John responded with a vehemence that surprised even his friends. 
Whether or not he ivas quoted accnrately, his reputation for lough 
talk made it possible for the most vigorous remarks to seem plausible 
and numerous bhikkhus came to fear that the Sangha might actually 
be in danger if Sir John was returned to power. 

Family quairels within the C.N.P. also played into the hands of 
the opposition. The relative weakness of Sir John as a repTesentative 
of a Buddhist country has jusi been mentioned. The Senanayake 

.* Timfi 0 f Cfylan, Fcbniaiy 1956. Vtyton ohstnvr. febniaiy .6, 195^. 
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clement in the U,N.P. might have strengtJiened tlm party's case in 
Buddhist circles. The elder D. S, Senanayake^ though opposed to 
making Buddiiism a state religion, had always been known as a 
devout man. His son Dudley Seiianayake aho liad a high reputation 
in this respect. He knew his classical Buddhist literature: in personal 
life he was abstemious and he had advcKaied prohibition for many 
years. He Avas known to be moderate in expression, quiet in de¬ 
meanor, perhaps even overconscientious in the use of political putver. 
Here was a man w^hose virtues htted well the image of the ideal 
Buddhist in politics. But prior to the election, Mr, Dudley Senana^ 
yake had not been willing to remain in die U.N.P. as it was then 
organized and he had withdrawn* ThU withdrawal of the "good'' 
man only confittued the trorst suspicions of the party's critics. Il lent 
credence to the argument that "if Dudley couldn^t stick it out, there 
must be something wrong in the party." 

As the election approachedr Mr. Bandaranaike claimed that t2,cx}o 
bhikkhtu, or 65 per cent of all on die island, actively supported him. 
Post-election estimates have put the figure nearer 5*000 at the out¬ 
side* an active minority of perhaps 15 per cent at the most.** The 
high priests of the largest sect on the island called upon their mem¬ 
bers to refrain from political campaigning and to remain neutral 
during the election. They were joined by the acting head of the 
Ramanya sect in the low-coimtry and by the principals of the most 
important bhikkhu tt^ining colleges. But the disciplin.iry potvers of 
the heads of the nikaya^ and the training colleges are limited and 
each individual bhikkku was in fact at liberty to act in the light of 
his own best judgment. In the event, during the weeks just before 
the election, in runil areas, particularly in the Central and Sahara- 
gamuwa Provinces and the interior elcaorates of Western Province, 
blitkkkus were visibly active, walking the roads in their brilliant saf¬ 
fron robes* conversing with small groups of people, visiting ho use- 
holders. Automobiles with the blue flag of the M.E.P. \vere seen 
everywhere, filled Avidi men of the yellow robe. These tvere usually 
the younger bbikkhus^ die older ones remaining in their temples 
because of their status, in deference to the wishes of the heads of 
die nikayas ox because they were less moved by the politicai excite¬ 
ment than their younger colleagues. Aldiough some of the blukkkus 
appear to have canvassed for the I kN.P., the message of the liulk 
of die active bhikhhtis w'as reported to be: "a vote for the U.N.P. 

**Tlic writer’s cDficlufions after ctos chcritini; with khowledgcabk 
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is a vote for the Catholics, a voie for the M.E.P. is a vote for 
Buddhism/' 

Together the language problem and the threatened state of Bud¬ 
dhism were issues likely to cross caste or class distinct ions in the Sin¬ 
halese rural areas and provide a way for urban political leadeo> 
rural middle-class people> and peasants all to react together in com¬ 
mon resistance to the encroachment of Western values as they came 
to be identified wiUt the U-N.P. in 1956. The hAi'AAAu was among 
the experts on Sinhalese w^ho felt that the diy man with his English 
education, often derived from Christian schools, was in many respects 
a stranger. The villager felt the same way. tliough those who were 
above the lower levels of village society might aspire to that same 
style of life for their children if not for themselves. The bhikkhu 
regretted the non-Buddliisi way of life of the governing elite* The 
village middle-class man and perhaps his peasant proprietor neigh¬ 
bor could sense that the elite was not like a traditional good Sin¬ 
halese man should be^ Should die bhikkhu appeal to him on Bud¬ 
dhist grounds, the villager's sensitivity to Sinhalese national symbols 
would find a ready response even if he were not an ardent Buddhist 
himself. As a result, the sources of U.N.P, support in the country¬ 
side were in pan undermined by active Buddhist bhikkhus and 
laymen. 

D. :ec:onomjc phoblems 

Merabers of the opposition differed on many tilings, but they 
could and did unite on simple economic issues such as the price of 
rice and a free midday meal for poor school children. Rice accounts 
for roughly 30 per cent of the Ceylon housesvife's food budget In 
1951, the U*N.P* govemmem had increased the treasury subsidy on 
retailed rice. Caught in the pressure between falling expon incomes 
and the continued high cost of imported rice follotving the Korean 
Wat, however, the governtnent could no longer bear the heavy 
expense of the rice subsidy. In the spring of 1953 the subsidy ivas 
withdrawn. The price of rice rose rapidly by some 300 per cent^ 
there were food riots in which ten men lost their Uves> and the prime 
minister, then Mr. Dudley Senanayake. resigned. Sir John Kotelawala 
became the next prime minister. Shortly thereafter the ivorld price 
of rice came down slowly and the rice price was reduced commen- 
surately until it was stabilized at about 50{i per measure, roughly 
two times the earlier price. Under the same hnancial pressure, the 
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tree snack of a ivheat bun to poor school children had also been 
withdrawn. 

The leadership had anticipated that this issue would be 

obsolete in the face of the rising enthusiasm for language reform 
and Buddhist revival.** But in the election, the bun bei^me a devas¬ 
tating syjiiljol for die opposition. Wherever the U*N.P, candidates 
were to speak, there were quantities of wheat buns—strung like 
garlands, suspended from flags> stuck on long poles like a giant shish 
kebab. Thb was so particularly in the areas where the Left was well 
organized, along the coast in the Western and Southern Provinces 
and in certain interior towns where both the bun and the price of 
rke were live issties. The voters—and the U.N*P.—were never 
alloived to forget which party had been responsible for raising the 
price of food and eliminating the bun. When some U.NT+ candL 
dates expressed the hnancier's satisfaction at the healthy state of the 
country's hnances, the opposition could claim that die vaunted budget 
surplus had been bought at the price of the poor and hungry* This 
largely economic issue came to symbolize the U.N.P.'s lack of in- 
terest in the poor man's lot 

Rice Influenced the election another way. Through the guaranteed 
price scheme, the government purchased at a stable and attractive 
price all homegroivn rice offered. As a result of insufficient govern¬ 
ment transport and diflicuUies In village coileccion organizations 
there were serious anomalies in die system. The middle maji who 
transported the peasant's rice often received much of the benefit 
from the guaranteed price* From the peasant's point of view, the 
government was thus benefiting the middle man rather than aiding 
the peasantry* Only a much more e?ctensive fleet of government 
vehicles and an incorruptible public service at the village level would 
preclude such misdirection of government funds. No doubt the 
guaranteed price of rice had contributed to improving generally the 
living standards in many parts oE rural Ceylon by inducing the 
greater utilization of paddy land, but tlic administration of it was 
not without its political costs to the ruling party. 

.Another economic issue vrhich gained momentum as the campaign 
progressed w^ the anxious spectre of unemployment. Statistics varied 
from the 85,000 then registered at the unemployment exchanges to 
over 500,000 on the basis of a Central Bank Survey of Consumer 

sir. Bsindaraniikep too. did not expcci than an eoonomk Imie would matter much 
fo 41) electorate conxideTed by many to he highly emotional. 
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Finances.*^ The oppositioTt encoiif^ged the existing fear of uuewi- 
ployment for electoral purposes and the articulaie unemployed stu¬ 
dents helped to give public prominence to this question^ 

Underemployment tvas certainly serious in many rural districts. 
But it seems unlikely that this issue had much political leverage in 
the 1956 election^ for underemployment in a peasant society is often 
subtle, lacking tlie stark outlines of unemployment in the cash sec¬ 
tor of the economy- In the urbanized and commercial part of Ceylon, 
how'ever^ unemployment was indeed present* chiefly among those 
aspiring to white collar johs^ and all signs indicated that it was on 
the increase. In the absence of adequate statistics it is difficult to 
define the exact magnitude of the problem. However* more and 
more people were coming to view the Ceylonese economy as a "stag¬ 
nant economy/' one in which there would be progressively more 
people competing for a rather fixed number of desirable jobs* 

MoreoveTj the U-N.P-'s approach to economic development did 
not inspire much confidence among those who ^vere most vocal and 
critical on economic mattei's. The U.N.P^s program was eclectic* it 
lacked a clear^ut or easily grasped doctrine, and it5 gradualist ap¬ 
proach to economic development had little appeal to tliosc who 
looked ahead, anxious over the rapidly rising population. To be 
sure, the U-N-P* bad 3 "Six-Year Plan," but few measures had been 
taken to show how tliis plan was actually working out. Competing 
slogans of "‘nationalization," of "‘a socialist economy" all suggested 
a more dynamic approach to Ceylon's economic problems. Equally 
important from the vote-geiting view, these slogans carried over- 
ton^ of a more humane and benign economic arrangement where 
more equality and less personal privilege were expected to follow 
from greater govemment direction of the economy. The U.N.P/s 
revised policies in regard to industrialization probably ivorked against 
it in the urban areas. The desire for a change* die ref ore. led some 
to seek dianges in economic management as much as in the political 
affairs of the coiiiitry* though tlie force of this argiimcnt was prob¬ 
ably limited to the coastal area. 

E* OTHER ISSUES 

Though seldom mentioned on public platforms, caste played a 

Bank of Cqrlon, Sarivy 0/ C«yl&n's Consumer Einanca, p. i9. Adn^itUxlly 
this survey wm not designed to gatlirr exajit dau on uncmplDymetit. Detailed fttattfdes 
of unemployment were noi avaibble. 
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subtle, though signilicant, role. Tiding of the highest slat us in the 
low conn try with a wife of highest iifK:ountry standings Ban- 
daranaike had ail appeal to the consci^aiive rural man in the Kan¬ 
dyan districts when it was made out tliat ilie U.N.P. LeaderSp though 
of Goyigama casiCt were of lesser status. In the low country^ on the 
other handp Mr. Banda tana ike was able to win many in the Karavap 
Salagania, and Durava communities w^ho thought the U.N.P. did not 
give them sufficient recognition or political opportunity. It will lie 
recalled that the agitation among laymen and bhikkhui in the low 
country w'as not without a cas[e element^ since the most vocal critics 
of the up<ounEryp Goyigama sects were mainly of non-Goyigama 
background. 

The issue of constitutional reform was not vigorously canvassedp 
but Mr. Bandaranaike argued that it highly irregular for Bu<I- 
dhisc Ceylon to acknowledge the Christian queen of Great Britain 
as its sovereign. He recommended establishing a democratic repub¬ 
lic ufith a president as head of state instead of that role being filled 
by a governor general as the nominal representative of the British 
monarch. The Buddhist Committee repi>rt also urged a constitu¬ 
tional change so that Ceylon would l>e a republic within the Com- 
monivealLli, India and Pakistan had already cut such symbolic con¬ 
stitutional ties with Great Britain^ why could not Ceylon? Particu¬ 
larly in the year of Buddha Jayanti it was important to sever this 
connection ivith the Queen wlio waSp after all, "Defender of the 
Faith/' 

A more problematical issue during the campaign ivas the impor¬ 
tance of the U.N.P."s foreign policy. From the beginning the U.N.P* 
had Followed a policy of alloiviiig the British lo retain naval instal¬ 
lations in the cast and an R-AT, base not br from Colombo in the 
west as tlie least expensive >vay of ensuring Ceylon's defense from 
any conceivable enemy.** Mi. Bandaranaike argued tliat the contin¬ 
ued presence of British bases on the island w'as a derogation of Cey¬ 
lon's independent status. Only a complete withdrawal of British 
forces from the island would make Ceylon independent. Here again, 
both the Left parlies and Mr. Bandaranaike attacked the U.N.P. 
on the same lines and charged it with being subservient to the 
Western powers. 

Sir John Kotebwala also came under attack for his strong anti- 
Communist statements at Bandung and his unwillingness to adopt 

ii$w Oiapicr X for a deuHcd discuniDn of ihii problem. 
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his visil was brief, it lent credence to the opposition's accusation 
that the United States was secretly supporting the U,N.P. 

Even though the Trotskyists and Communists differed vehemently 
with one another on their attitudes toivard the Soviet Union, they 
could easily agree that American power tvas inlierently expansionist, 
"imperialist" and bound to involve its allies in war. For their part, 
many Buddhists, now considered tJiat Cliristians had been the source 
of much of the harm done to Buddhism, They argued that those 
within the U.N.P. who tended to look to association with Western 
countries for defense, for economic assistance, or for cultural in¬ 
spiration disdained Buddhism. Thus, both hfarxists and Buddhists 
could warn against association with Western countries and could use 
different but converging lines of attack against their common target, 
the governing party. 

Yet, on the whole, it is dear iJiat foreign policy played a relatively 
small role in the election campaign. The issues that excited the 
voter were of a domestic, cultural, and even personal nature. In some 
respects, the election could be looked upon as a plebiscite between 
iw’o men who were the antithesis of each otlier. Sir John Kotelawala 
was a man of action, of blunt words, of quick decisions, one who did 
not worry if he hurt a man's feelings by what he said. He acknowl¬ 
edged that he spoke 6rst and then tltought aftenvards, but at least 
everyone knew where he stt>od. He tvas abrupt in debate. He cared 
little for the conventions of a puritanical Eastern society, but had 
made his own the secular, uninhibited worldly life of a Western 
urban society. He had lived abroad on many occasions during the 
past fifteen years and owned real estate in England. 

Mr, Bandaranaike and his wife were of the highest status and had 
a large family. He had the gift of words in a society tliat gives great 
deference to the orator’s and the scholar's skills. Few could match 
his oratorical brilliance in English or Sinhalese; few were more skill¬ 
ful in suggesting nuances of meaning and differences in approach 
necessary to be the friend of all and the enemy of few. Whereas his 
opponent had been abroad on many occasions. Mr, Bandaraiuiike 
had not been to Europe since his college days. Symbolically he had 
made Sinhalese his culture. Buddhism his religion, and Ceylon his 
home. Thus at a time when indigenous language, culture, and reli¬ 
gion were on the political agenda, the image of himself which Mr, 
Bandaranaike was ahie to project before the public was far more 
likely to evoke a positive response than his opponent's. 
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Sir Jolin ivas krio^sn CO treat his own i>'orkers well on his estates 
and in his family's graphite mines. But ivhen faced with tJie labor 
disorders tliat precipitated his coming into the prime ministership 
and, as head of the government ultimately responsible for the con-^ 
tinned expeditious handling of the country's imports and export^j 
he had firmly resisted the political misuse of the trade union move¬ 
ment. But these measures inhibited legitimate trade union organi¬ 
zation and thus made it easier for a number of employers to con¬ 
tinue unenlightened wage policies. These steps worked to his dis^ 
advantage at the hmtings. 

Mr. Bandaranatke, free from the highest responsibilitieSj Itad long 
made himself the champion of a variety of professional groups and 
minor elected officials well placed to influence the rviral vote. He 
%vas one of the few of upper-class background who was mhidful of 
their sensitivities and attentive to their grievances. Although hind¬ 
sight can no tv assign proper weight to tltcse elemerus of Mr. Ban- 
daranaike^s rural support, at the time the United National Party's 
reputation as the party of independence, its links with the tradi¬ 
tionally influentiah its alleged influence in the public service, and 
its more visible party organization suggested to most obsen^ers that 
the U-NT. would be returned again although with a reduced 
majority. 

V - THE CAMPAIGN 

In line with British praciice. the campaign lasted only six wrecks. 
April is the hottest month in tropical Ceylon, and the physical 
stamina of Sir John Kotelawala and Mr. Bandaraiiaike were tried 
to the limit. Their schedules were so loaded that both candidates 
not infrequently appeared for meetings over five or six hours late. 
One group waited for Mr. BatHhiranaikc from four o’clock until 
after midnight. Sir John was usually the principal U.NT» speaker^ 
although most ministers spoke widely in constituencies other than 
their otvn. M.Pj generally stayed within tlieir own districts and 
attempted to nurse their own electorates. Mr^ Ban data ua ike's respon¬ 
sibilities were heavier than the Prime Minister's* for apart from the 
Buddhist organjr^iional support in rural areas and uncertain back¬ 
ing of his Marxist followers in the coastal districts, his own organi¬ 
zation was no match for that of ilic U.N.P's- His campaign had {he 
ait of improvisation, of a trcmcttdotis personal effort to align for 
himself a congeries of separate group interests. 
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The leading candidates held large priblic meeiings in the prin¬ 
cipal toivns. Usually the visiting speaters, tJic local candidates, and 
notables who supported either the U.N.P* or the MXP. were in 
alteudance. Invariably a Buddhist fiftiTt/tAu would be present lO lend 
the benign aegis o£ the yellow robe to the candidate, whether it 
was an M.E,P,. or LT,N,P*> Communist or Trotskyist meeting. Many 
smaller meeting were held at cross roads and in the villages. A har¬ 
binger would go an hour or two aliead oE the candidate with a loud¬ 
speaker mounted on his car and a collection of Sinhalese recorded 
music. Microphone in hand, standing on top of Ids car, the candi¬ 
date would excorLite his opponent, praise his own virtues, tell all 
he had done for the constituency already or all he hoped to do ivhen 
he returned to parliament. Local candidates tended to dwell on local 
issues, the roads and bridges needing repairs, the schools to be built, 
and so on. language. Buddhism, and the need for a change domi¬ 
nated the opposition’s appeal. The achievements of the U»N.P., the 
need for stability and progress, or the impossibility of Mr. Banda- 
ranaike forming an effective cabinet out of his disparate associates 
carried the burden of the U.N.P, case. The I.eftist meeting? were 
well organized in their own districts rvith large, attentive audiences. 
The VX.S.S.P. spokesmen were as harsh on the language Issue as 
they were vigorous on economic issues, emphasizing the incapability 
of the U.N.P. to solve the country’s economic problems. The Trots¬ 
kyist party argued for communal harrnony, they spoke softly of 
the language problem, but were vigorous on the economic and other 
issues in the campaign. Like the V.L.S.S.P,, they tended to ignore 
the Buddhist preoccupations dtoitgli the N,L.S.S.P. warned of a pos^ 
sible theocratic state emerging from new political activity of the 
bhikkktis. 

Door-to-door canvassing was common. Many candidates penetrated 
the remoter areas of their electorates and came face to face with 
rural or urban reality in a u-ay they seldom experienced except at 
election time. Representative politics, the great leveler, temporarily 
turned the tables of influence as tlic usually important man. his well- 
protected wife and daughters, or hfs influential associates solicited 
the support of his electorate by knocking on doors and chatting with 
villagers. Jokes and cartoons dramatized the plight of the politician’s 
tvife irho had to open her home to the prying eyes, and her larder 
i"o the insatiable appetites of her husband’s prospective voters. Par¬ 
ticularly in districts where party organizations were weak, the can- 
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didate fiepcnded upon such pcisonal soltcitaiions to get out the vote; 
and in Colombo itself the tireless Communist party leader appeared 
in many a worker's hut and slum shack for tlie personal touch. 

Pamphlet materials and simple broadsides were used) with a 
smiting picture of the candidate, whatever his party, and the usual 
advice to put an “X” in the proper place on the ballot paper. Of 
panicular interest was a devastating poster, reportedly designed by 
a bkikkhu working for the Eksaih Bhikkhu Peramuna. A Statue of 
the Buddha sat under his Bo Tree at one end of the poster and the 
balance of the cartoon depicted a long parade led by Sir John Kotela- 
wala on an elephant, the symbol of the U.N.P. Sir John was holding 
a spear pointed at the heart of the Buddha statue. Behind him on 
the elephant sat one of his reputedly many girl friends. In the parade 
that follosved some were ballroom dancing and drinking champagne, 
others ivere waving the country's principal newspapers said to be in 
the party s pay. In a Buddhist country, to kill meat is abhorrent; 
to eat it is doubtful practice. In the foreground of the poster came 
a cart, bearing the carcass of a dead calf to remind the devout of 
the shocking irreverence committed once by the Prime Minister who 
himself carved a barbecued calf in full public view. In the back¬ 
ground, several Unde Sams held aloft large dollar signs. The poster 
was entitled “The fight against the forces of evil^?,gao years ago 
and now." Underneath ran the caption; "In this year of Buddha 
Jayanti, rescue your country, your race and your religion from the 
forces of evil." The allusion was plain. Many temple pictures depict 
a not dissimilar scene. Mara, the mythical deity of evil, rides on an 
elephant attacking the Buddha and his followers. And tlirough the 
power of the Buddha's purity and righteous ways. Mara is con¬ 
founded, the elephant falls, and Mara is tJirown to the ground where 
he is then helpless. This poster represented an ingenious merging 
of traditional indigenous imagery applied to contemporary political 
purposes. The U.N.P. show'ed no such skill in intenveaving tradi¬ 
tional cultural modes witli tJicir owm political objectives. 

The press was less sharply partisan in this election than it had 
been previously, and devoted considerable space to Opposition argu¬ 
ments and campaign speeches. The principal ne^vspaper house, the 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, had been strongly pro-government 
in two previous elections. The papers of the other large newspaper 
combine—the Times group—^had been more critical of the govern¬ 
ment, but had supported the U.N.P. ultimately. The Associated 
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Newipapcrs of Ceylon especially had given great prominence to the 
lives and times of the local political figures, the public receptions 
and travels of the prime minister, tlie proposals and promises of 
the government. Although these papers did not invariably give the 
opposition the space the opposition felt it deserved, editorials were 
often critical of administrative or policy inadetjuacies of the govern¬ 
ment, News stories not infrequently showed U*N,P. politicians—as 
well as the oppositionaln a poor light. In this respect, there was 
a marked contrast bettveen the English-language press in India and 
Ceylon, In India the press dealt with Mr. Nehru ivith great delicacy 
and circumspection. In Ceylon autjvority may be deferred to, but 
it is still quite legitimate to criticize it vigorously. With cartoons 
and editorials, columnists made a point of exposing the weaknesses 
and ilie pretensions of self-important men, ivhether in the govern¬ 
ment or in the opposition. Nevertheless, despite the Tunning fire 
of criticism, it was widely believed that the press associations could 
naturally be counted on tlie side of the government. The radio was 
insulated from the campaign as in pre^'ious elections. Foreign gov¬ 
ernments appear to have remained strictly aloof although there were 
serious allegations made by the Leftist journals during die campaign. 

VI ' ORGANIZATION OF THE ELECTIONS 

The electoral law called for contests for 95 elected seats in 89 
electoral districts.** In 1954, to further negotiations with India re¬ 
garding the sutus of residents of Indian origin, four seats were to 
be established by order of the governor general for the separate 
representation of those of Indian or Pakistani origin who became 
citizens. But die govern or general had not given the necessary au- 
tliorizaiion and diey remained without die vote. In addition, as in 
[r)5a, the 400,000 Indians and Pakistanis of voting age did not 
participate in the election. 

A select committee of the second parliament had been appointed 
in July 1955 to consider the working of die provisions of the Ceylon 
electoral law in the light of experience gained in the first and second 
elections. In its report, among other things, the select committee 
urged that as soon as practicable, the elections should be held 
throughout the island on die same day instead of on four different 

v^Ctytaii (riirllaiticfiuiry Elcciiunij Onl^r id CdUitdl 19^ S. 
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days as in 1952-'* This practice would reduce impersonation and 
ensure that 00 one party gained an advantage from the particular 
day on which Its strongest candidates ivere contesting. It was often 
argued, for instance. Uiat through its influence on the election com¬ 
missioner, the U.N.P, was able to run its most prominent and strong¬ 
est party members on the first day of the election, releasing these 
men then to campaign for weaker government candidates during 
the subsequent days. Sweeping victories during the first day's elec¬ 
tions w'ere presumed to help the party gain still more voles as the 
bandtvagon started to roll. 

The government held to tlie contrary that since die polling booths 
had to be manned by government serx'ants, there were insufficient 
trained personnel available for simultaneous islandwide polling. 
Three separate days were selected accordingly, April ;j, 7 - ^tid lo 
and the comniissioncr of elections distributed the constituencies 
among these three days. Large blocs of adjacent electorates voted 
on the same day to ease the task of supervision. /Vs if to confirm 
the charges that three days would l>e used to the government party s 
advantage, the prime minister and every U.N.P- cabinet member, 
but one, ran on tlic first day, districts where Left parties were knowm 
to be strong were nearly all fisted for the second day, and Mr. Ban- 
daranaike himself had to run on the third day. 

The supervisory staff of govemmetu sers-ants were carefully briefed 
on their in both wTiting and in special training lectures or- 

ganired by the commissioners of parliamcniary elections. Super\'isoTS 
of each polling station, insofar as possible, were upper level public 
servants. Over 2,400 polling stations were established throughout 
the island with the aim that no voters should be more tfian three 
miles from where they had to cast their ballot. Schools, rural courts, 
and community center buildings were taken over temporarily. Candi¬ 
dates set up their booths near the polling station so that v-oiers 
could obtain informal identifying cards from their party and be 
coached in the proper vote to cast, but the Iiooihs had to be more 
than fifty yards frotn the polling station. The cards, prepared by 
party workers, had the name of the person and his number as it 
appeared on the electoral registers, speeding the task of the electoral 

•« ln 1^7^ iht election Dcetipicd nincictn cUyu spread over a period of four wccl», 
HefNfTi 0/ l/lf Commtifr^ Appi^intfd ta Comidtrr the Witrking o/ the Prtnnsitftu 

of the €eyhn fP^arJiOTn^ntary fjeeii^n) Order fyi Coundt, ParliameiiEarv' Seriri No- sS. 
ind Farllameor, 4ih tjan. 135(7). 
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clerk in locating the individuars name and checking it on the regis¬ 
ter to prevent double voting. 

The electoral registers used were English-language registers. There 
had been considerable agitation prior to the election to have the 
electoral lists posted in Sinhalese.*’ Lists were translated into Sin¬ 
halese and circulated, but the official list used for electoral purposes 
was that prepared by the Registrar General’s office and maintained 
thus far in English, This list had already gone through one trans¬ 
lation, for it was originally taken in Sinhalese or Tamil by local 
village officials and put into English in the offices of the district 
revenue officers and government agents. To retranslate these lists 
back into the vernaculars would have made for serious inaccuracies, 
\''oting day outside Colombo was quiet and orderly. Everyone but 
the exhausted candidates appeared in a holiday mood. Free rides 
were provided to the polls, adding to the carnival atmosphere. This 
involved a truly remarkable mobilization of the island^s vehicles. 
It was the U.N.P. that held the largest fleet of am and trucks at 
its disposal, but the results proved that accepting a ride to the polls 
no longer puts the voter in debt to a party. Similarly, St appeared 
as if the majority of the voters in rural districts obtained their 
identification cards from the U.N.P, booths, but the results revealed 
that they voted against the prty whose label they carried to the 
polling clerk. The excitement ran higher in Colombo. The decora¬ 
tions tvere more plentiful, party flags and literature abounded, and 
large crow'ds gathered to hear the results. 

In 6i of the 89 electoral districts the counting took place that 
same day, and results began to be known on the first day's elections 
late that evening. Villagers received the news of the U.N.P, defeat 
with fewer external signs of joy than the excited crowds in the 
capital tvho cltcered lustily whenever any opposition member drove 
up to the office where the results were being counted. 

In contrast to reports of previous elections, in it)(;6 there was lit¬ 
tle apparent bribery, thuggery, or impersonation. Whereas in 19,17, 
19 electoral challenges were lodged by defeated candidates or their 
friends and si in 195s, in 1956 only .j. elections ivere questioned. 
Of these, only ttvo went so far as to come to trial and only one led 
to the successful candidate being disqualified. There w'ere few of 
the horrendous charges of intimidation and tampering with the bal¬ 
lot boxes that marked earlier elections. No accusations were raised 

HQttif of IttfirtitnialiiKS, V. aj, (. 1474.1^17, for lllt«mting ilcbatc- 
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agaimt police or public servants attempting to use their influence 
to swing the vote>*^ 

Hence, by 1956, the people of Ceylon had an opportunity to ex¬ 
press their preferences as between alternative candidates in full and 
trusted secrecy and witJiout significant corruption or intimidation 
of the voter. In these respects, a formerly alien political process had 
thus become tlioroughly domesticated, although important side ef¬ 
fects raised intractable difficulties. 

VII • THE RESULTS 

According to the electoral registers 5,464,000 Ceylonese or 45 per 
cent of the citizens were eligible to vote. Of tliesc, 70 per cent cast 
their vote, a far higher proportion than is usual in the United 
States." 


Partif Candidates 

Obtained 

Sdotr 

Gained 

Vdtds 

Kf.E.P. 

60 

51 

40 

1,048,277 

U.N.P. 

76 

3 

0 

738.810 

N.L.S.S.P. 

21 

14 

9 

274,204 

Federo] part>' 

14 

10 

8 

142.758 

ConuDunift party 

9 

3 

1 

119JI5 

CeyloD Labor party 

4 

0 

0 

18,033 

Taznl] Congr^ 

1 

1 

0 

8,914 

independent 

64 

8 

7 

298,536 


2,647,247 


The results were an unambiguous vote of confidence for Mr. Ban- 
daranaike as the fourth prime minister of independent Ceylon. 
They also gave a clear majority to the coalition iJiat he headed. 
Indeed, from a statistical point of view, there was a remarkably 
close parallel between the relative p(»itions of the M.E.P, in 1956 
and the U.N.P. in 195*. Whereas in 195a the U.N.P. held 54 seats 
and the S.L.F.P. of Nfr, Bandaranaike won only 9 seats, in 19^6 
Mr, fiandaranaike’s coalition won 51 seats and the U.N.P, gained 
only 8 seats. On the basis of the popular vote, the U.N.P. won in 

*» 0 I had the in ihe balloting, dia™* wihild again have 

bMi Icvdl^ siga.imt it- 

it Official %iies. The pcneniage of elecioti U not eompaxable u> the total vote* 
cast tince votera In mulUmembef eoiMiitiMncica cut two oi thiee vote* apjcce 
irg upon the numUsr of wai* to U filled. There i* *ome uneeruinty regartinrthe 
caacc number ol "iwleiietHlmt*" dnee aame ran on ephemeral grouping* that do not 
appear 10 tiavc wrvived the election. 
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195s with i.os6,oo5 votes and the M.E.P. won its victory in 1956 
witii i,04G>ooo votes." HoweveTj in 1952 the second lar^gest party 
led by Mr. Bandaranaikc, won only 361,000 votes, whereas in 1956 
the U.N.P. won. 759,000, gaining more than four times as many 
popular voles as its nearest pany rival apart from the victorious 
M.E.P. 

Mr. Bandaranaike's segment of the M.E.P,, the former Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party, numerically dominated the coalition, gaining 41 
of the 51 M.E.P, seats. By comparison, tlie Left parties did less well 
although their position was strengthened considerably over their 
record in tgsa. The V.L.S.S.P. segment of the coalition raised die 
seats it occupied from £ to 5. The N.L.S.S.P. for its part, gained 
9 seats in )95£ and raised the number to 14 in 1956.^* The Com¬ 
munist party with s members before the 1956 election added one 
to its numbers. 

In terms of the popular vote, the U.N.P. and the S.L.F-P. segment 
of the M.E.P. togetlier polled 57 percent of the votes cast. Together 
the parties of the Left and tlie identifiable Marxist members of 
the M.E.P. polled roughly 2? per cent of the total as compared to 
18 per cent m 1953 and 15.6 per cent in 1947,“ The fact that the 
number of seats they occupied has more than doubled reflected the 
concentration of their efforts on relatively sure seats and the elim¬ 
ination of competition between them rather than a commensurate 
increase in public support. Where iliey did run candidates, how* 
ever, they did much better tlian in previous elections, for in 1952 
they polled only aa per cent of die total votes cast in tliose constit¬ 
uencies. but in 1956 they obtained 50 per cent on the average. 
Their greatest accretion of voting strength was in Western Province, 
the most urbanised part of Ceylon and their traditional scat of 
strength. 

Although Mr. Bandaranatke gained resounding support for him¬ 
self and the program and special values he represented, for the Marx- 

4^ iggs figur» Xmni t. D, S. Wcrr^W^litLaitii, "The •CcEicniJ Elcctioiu in Ceylon, ig^a*** 

p- m- 

u ]i lost several memben -on a split benften eleccioiu and Uierehire in fact picked 
up g Jn the 195^6 election, 

«In Wcfltcm Province they gained nearly 35 per cent ot all vote* ca^t compared to 
15 pet ecu! in the prrvioiid election and won Jt seats instead of the 4 held in 195*. 
Irt Smiihetn Fcovuicie, huvrever^ ihcir popular vote dcctincd from 3a per cent to 
pmctmately to per cent. The dgniEc^nre of these data as indiesfors of cbangiE^ 
public opinion are diSicult to appraise akinif^ “RighE'' or "Left" lines, Aince she Lssuei 
were not Ltcly to bring out thii type of difference. 
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ist5 in association ^vith him the 1956 election tvas oE great impor¬ 
tance. By adopiing a polity oE "XTnited Front from Above^' for pur^ 
poses of the electoral campaign and identifying themselves with im 
digenons cultural and linguistic aspirations as tvell as ofFering prom¬ 
ise of speedier economic change, one group of Marxists entered the 
cabinet of independent Ceylon. For the first time, a leader vvuih a 
following among organbed labor and an ambition to transform 
Ceylon‘5 economy according to ^fa^xist prescriptions gained minis¬ 
terial pmvers. ^fr. Gunawardcna became Minister of Agriculture and 
Food. A younger colleague. Mr. P. H, William SiH^, became Minis¬ 
ter of Industry and anotJicr erstwhile associate became Parliamentary 
Secretary for External Affairs. Had the estate workers been able to 
vote, the Marxist representation would have increased, althougb it 
is diniciilt to say wkh certainty tvheiber the estate workers would 
have allied themselves with the Trotskyist N.L^S.S.P.* the Commu¬ 
nist pariVn or followed ethnic leadership.*^ 

The new cabinet sboired greater caste diversity dian before. Of 
fourteen ministers, nine Goyigamas, two Salagamas. two Karav-as. and 
a Muslim gained portfolios. There were rnuttnurings of satisfaction 
in these communities that at last one of "their*' men had attained 
cabinet rank. The new cabinet also showed a higher proportion of 
lo^v-country men than previous cabinets. For the first time since 
independence Tamils were not included. 

The election had other irnjxirtant results. Buddhist and Sinhalese 
values were given greater representation. An imporiani element of 
the new government was responsive to the demands of die newly 
organized Buddhist activists. Alcoholic beverages at oJlicial functions 
were replaced by coconut milk and other soft drinks; indigenous 
dress replaced W^esiern a til re for official purposes. Legislation mak¬ 
ing Sinhalese the sole official language was passed promptly and 
administrative measures were taken wdthin the government to carry 
this into effect gradually. Individuals within tlie public service who 
had been active in Buddhist and language agitation were moved 
into responsible positions to effect legislated language reforms more 
rapidly, and a shift of effective power within the public service 
could thus be discerned. More official debate in parliament came 
to be carried on in Sinhalese. Ministers were careful in their public 

* 4 tli unllhch' that wiiutd havi: nipporied Guiisiwa.indim2, wha had 

c^pdUMd the Sfnhal™ natidnali^E n\M3c In prctcrcncc lo cither ihc Trotikyiat or Com- 
munitl parties which had been more senulive tn T^mit nnxictie^ 
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Utterances and dieir private lives not to offend Buddhist sensibilities 
and to be closer to indigenous ways than before. Agitation for radi¬ 
cal reorganization of the educational system continued and was re¬ 
flected in government policy. 

Tlie results in Tamil areas were equally decisive. All Tamils 
who had been associated with the U.N.P. in recent years were swept 
from their seats by the tide of Tamil fear of Sinhalese domination. 
The Federal Party, which had liad only a scats before the election, 
gained to. Whereas in igfls, the Federalists gained per cent of 
the popular vote in Northern Province but won only s seats, this 
time they won nearly 50 per cent of the votes and took 6. In Eastern 
Province the debacle of the U.N.P, w'as most ntarked. In this area 
Sinhalese, Tamils, and Muslims are intermingled, although Tamils 
predominate. In 195^ the U.N.P. jrolled over half the votes and won 
a seats out of 7. This time no candidates tan under its label. On 
the contrary, the Federal Party which had gained less than 5 per 
cent of the votes in 195^ won ij of 7 seats in 1956, obtaining more 
than 42 per cent of the popular vote. 

It has thus far been characteristic of politics In Tamil areas that 
more Independents ran successfully than elsewhere on the island. 
No doubt this is in part a reflection of a firmer social structure, 
and the fact that there are fewer channels to local prominence than 
in the south. They appear to be more prepared to rest on their per¬ 
sonal popularity or family reputation in their constituencies than 
to ally themselves with others for a party-oriented struggle.** In this 
election 23 candidates ran as Independents and 4 were returned." 
.Although only one in six tvas successful, this record is considerably 
better than the island-wide average where only one in nine Inde¬ 
pendents succeeded. 

The fewer Independents running throughout the island in tliis 
election suggested a trend toward the strengthening of parties. In¬ 
deed, on the surface the election as a whole came nearer to being 
a two-party contest than any election in Ceylon s history. In 19.^7, 
there were direct two-party contests in only 7 single-member con¬ 
stituencies; in 1953, in only 16. By comparison, in J956, 3* con- 

** Iti ijny. for fhtuncr, Tiulopciidcnts nn and 6 were leiumed. a suenn istio of 
174. The bJand-ivide raiJo war ijg. In igjt, the ratio in Tamil areas war i:g compared 
to i;8 for Ce)'Jcii ju a whole. 

4acxaeiitude here it difficult, dnee in addfiiaa to the Federal Party and the Taiail 
Coogreas, two other "paitici” entered the 6 eld with y Candida lea bclweem them. These 
were fmall and proved epfacnieial. Those 7 candidam have therefore been cunnted 
thiDughom a* "Indepcjidenis." 
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stituencie^ showed simple contests between only two candidates 
running under competing party labels. 

It would be misleading, however, to see in the increase o£ tliese 
simple contests evidence of a growing two-party system along British 
or even American lines. The competing party labels scarcely con¬ 
cealed the profoundly divergent elements* particularly notable within 
the Indeed* the most outstanding difficulty of Mr. Bandara- 

naike at the cabinet level proved to be the unresolved cleavages 
within his own government. Moreoveri once tlie U,N*P. was brought 
down, the NhL.S.S.P.*s and the Communist party's nocontest agree¬ 
ment with the MXT. had achieved its purpose. There was again 
every incentive lo resume the multiparty struggle as before. 

The divisions within the M.E.P, cabinet persisted. MLnisEers from 
the two factions disagreed with one anotherj openly criticirlng their 
cabinet colleagues and taking opposing positions in public and tii 
the house on such matters as land reform legislation* economic de¬ 
velopment poUq^, the approach to growing labor union disordeis 
or tlie problems plaguing the port of Colombo. TIikc open dis¬ 
agreements on fundamental policies hampered cabinet government. 

From the time he became prime minister* Mr. Bandaranaike 
could not contain die communal and religEous extremists whose 
backing had contributed so much to hb electoml victory. Many 
of his erstwhile Sinhalese Buddhist supporters became exasperated 
by his failure to implement the promises made before the election. 
The communal disorders of 1956 and 1958 were the direct results 
of that campaign^ 

In the spring of 1959, the cabinet split, the Marxists being forced 
to resign their portfolios. The government remained in power by 
a slim majority, but it lacked the margin of reliable votes necessary 
for effective rule. The assassination of the prime minister in Sep¬ 
tember 1959 precipitated anodier erbb in the poHtica] life of the 
country and opened further divbions with in the ruling party. Acts 
of violence against political leaders had been unknowTi in modem 
Ceylon. Ironically cnougli, die assailant tvas a bhikkhu and a teacher 
in an ayun/edfe medical college* symbolically combining in one per¬ 
son tivo of die very forces that Mr. Bandaranaike had rallied so 
effectively during [he 1956 election. 
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CONCLUSION 

The ruling party that brought independence to Ceylon and con¬ 
trolled the cabinet and parlianteiit Eor eight years lost the general 
election in 1956 for a variety of reasons. Tliere ivais a widespread 
desire for a cJiange. But this public mood became focused on two 
key issues—replacing English as the oflicial language with Sinhalese* 
die language spoken by 65 per cent of the island's population, and 
improving the state of Buddhism in Ceylon. Both of these issues had 
cultural implications associated with the search for a national iden¬ 
tity and distinctiveness. Career opporLiiniiies for the educated Sin- 
halese and for other identifiable professional groups were involved 
in the language problem. The threats to Buddhism as defined by 
an active tuinoriiy of Buddhist laymen an<l bhikhbus aroused Bud¬ 
dhists in many walks of life and stirred the peasantry, Togetherp the 
issues of language and religion provided Mr. Bandaranaike and liis 
follow^ets with a better channel to die mass of tJie voters than any- 
ihitig available to the U.N.P. The election agitation, in turn, drew 
into political activity rural professional and middlenclass groups 
whichp w^ith the aid of the priesilioodp brought into t]uestion the 
traditional influence wielded in the countryside by landowners and 
rural notables. 

Here, two related aspects of die country's tradition—Buddhism 
and Sinhalese culture—were utilised to challenge anotherj secular^ 
aspect of that tradition—the influence hitherto understood to reside 
in the landed old families. These were alleged to have become alien¬ 
ated in a cultural and moral sense from the purity and simplicity 
of the less educated, less cosmopolitan rural middle class and peas¬ 
antry who had remained insulated against demoralizing influences 
from abroad. This rejection by large numbers of the rural voters 
of tJie traditionally prominent was perhaps the most signlJtcant in¬ 
ternal aspect of the election, moving tbe locus of popular represents* 
tive power from the hands of the wealthy to tlie rural middle classes, 
from the Englislvcdutated to the Sinhalese-educated, 

The manner of this shift of influence had much 10 do with one 
of its results. In previous elections, the U-N.P+ had successfully acti¬ 
vated the Sinhalese rural masses sufficiently to win their votes. Al¬ 
though fears of Indian Tamils had then been used for political pur¬ 
poses, communal and religious antagonism against Ceylon's minori¬ 
ties had not been sharpened. In tgjfip by contrastp Sinhalese rural 
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voters had been enlisted xvlth highly emotional appeals, sometimes 
explicitly directed ag^iinst certain of Ceylon's communal and reli¬ 
gious minorities. 

Economic issues also played a pan in the election. The abrupt 
rise in the price of rice to the consumer, the withdrawal of the free 
mid-day meal for school children three years before the election, 
and the growing spectre of uneniploymcnt in the present and future 
served to further undermine the U.N.P.’s following. Economic issues 
were particularly effective in the coastal belt from the neighborhood 
of Colombo down to the southern tip of the island and inland as 
far as Sabaragamuwa, an area where the Lett parties have tradi¬ 
tionally had their main strength. It was in these areas that the Left 
parties picked up the bulk of their seats—ig of as in all—for the 
most part from consLituencics they had held before the 1952 election. 
The electorate's responsiveness to tlie change in the price of rice, 
already three years past at the time of the 1956 election, suggests 
how little room for economic maneuver resides in a popularly elected 
government and how vulnerable such a government is to the chang¬ 
ing terms of trade in the world market irhen signs of economic de¬ 
velopment are not yet evident. 

Although language and odier cultural factors rvere more impor¬ 
tant, economic difficulties made it easy for the opposition to pin 
on the Lf.N.P. a reputation for special privilege and unconcern for 
the mass of voters. As the moral position of tire U.N.P, w'as being 
discredited, a new political fact of primary importance surprised 
many observers. The Ceylonese had had a reputation for personal 
politics and for Ignoring the first principle of party government—. 
the creation of a plausible alternative government. In the previous 
election, some six parties entered the field against the U.N.P. This 
time, the opposition forces tempered their owm ambitions with a 
hard discipline. In only tw'elve constituencies was the U.N.P. faced 
with an opposition split between competing parties. For the first 
time, then, the thoughtful voter could foresee an alternative demo¬ 
cratic government should the U.N.P, be defeated. 

.Although such a trend augured well for the development of the 
ttvo-party system along British 01 American lines, there was contra¬ 
dictory evidence. In the first place, the M.E.P. itself could hardly 
be called a “party.” The M.E.P, was split In fact into two divergent 
Ea£lions. Unlike the factions in American parties whose frontiers 
often vary with the issue, the lines within the M.F.P. were alt too 
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firmly drawn. One 5inaU group in die cabinet and the M.E.P. were 
"*hard"' Marxists, talking of the dictatorship of the proletariat* the 
inevitable victory of Communi$m in Ceylon, nationalization of es¬ 
tates without compensation, and peasant collectivization. The largerp 
sometimes led by Mr. Bandaranaike and some times widiout clear 
leadership, talked of '‘democratic socialism," “the family farm*" and 
government only by consent of the governed. The "hard" Marxists 
bad effective leadership, their cabinet members were serious, indus¬ 
trious, and had a clear sense of direction. They also had the tacit 
suppan of the feiv Communist party members in parliament although 
they could by no means count on the support of the Trotskyist party. 
The democratic socialists, on tlie other hand, did not have a clear 
sense of direction or an effective organization,^ and some of their 
ministers were not especially industrious. They undoubtedly had a 
wide* if diffused popular following, for they were able to combine 
egalitarian ''democratic socialist"' appeals with the traditional Bud- 
dhisE and Sinhalese cultural values. Perhaps in the very imprecision 
there was strength in the countryside even though the urban intel¬ 
lectuals and sophisticates might criiicize the vagueness. Such divi¬ 
sions at the cabinet level h ho we vet ^ hampered constructive govern¬ 
ment. The opposition parties, too, remained splintered. 

As with previous elec lions, that of 1956 impelled many otherwise 
urban and Westernized individuals* of whatever party, to venture 
into the deeper counttyside or poorer districts to search out griev¬ 
ances and moods, and to sensitize themselves to the needs of the 
less favored population. Verbal respect for tlie honorable *'Goiya" 
or uptanding Ceylonese peasant is fre<|uent. but a serious identifi¬ 
cation with die real needs of the peasantry or urban laborer is rare 
for those professional and otlier inOuential individuals who form 
the political elite. But there is little doubt that the net effect of the 
imperatives of assuring the vote was to bring home to the political 
elite the needs of the mass of the population in the countryside 
and city. As such* represeritaiive elections are perhaps one of the 
main institutions for rapidly bridging the gap between the privileged 
and the masses in die city and country. 

The 1956 election tvas remarkably free of allegations of briberyp 
corruption, and impersonation. The way the voting went ivas a clear 
demonstration that the mass of voters believed in the secrecy of 
the ballot and in their safe, secure right to vote for whomever they 
pleased. 
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Tiie communal con&eqiiences of the 1956 election were serious. 
Island-wide issues whicli tended to transcend the traditional ethnic, 
linguistic, or religious differences played no ewential part in the 1956 
election although in 1948 and 195a they had been of growing im¬ 
portance. For the first time since independence, politics in Tamil 
areas formed a system without organizational links with the larger 
parties competing for control in Sinhalese areas. As such, the trend 
manifest in 1947 and 195* to absorb Tamil political interests within 
one or another island-wide party was reversed. Two large parties 
competed against each other to obtain a parliamentary majority by 
outbidding one another in Sinhalese districts alone. If such a de¬ 
velopment is repeated in die future, communal consciousness among 
the Sinhalese majority of voters is likely to be aroused at every fu¬ 
ture election. And Tamil interests will be less and less adequately 
represented. 

Perhaps the most urgent and persisting difHculty of the new 
M.E.P. government after its electoral victory was its inability to de¬ 
termine a course of action to meet tlic essential aspirations of the 
Sinhalese community and die basic requirements of the Tamil mi¬ 
nority. The loud voices of extremists on both sides set the tone of 
policy while the gentler voices of moderate men could no longer 
be heard. The shift of power in Ceylon from the hands of the 
wealthy gentry to the poorer men of lesser standing, closer to the 
electorate, is in some ivays comptable to the Jacksonian “revolu¬ 
tion" in the United States. The netv leaders in both countries were 
less familiar with the proprieties of representative government than 
their predecessors. In America, however, these men were fortunate 
to have had a considerable period of national growth during which 
they learned the arts of governance. The new leaders hi Ceylon, it 
seemed, were not to be so fortunate. 
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CHAPTER X • FOREIGN POLICY 



"Despite the receding tide of colonialtsm in Asia, the poUti* 
cal, economic and cultural enslavement of millions of Asians 
and Africans remains one of the hardest and most stubborn 
facts of our times."—Tfmej of Ceylon, December *8, 1954 


I * THE PROBLEM OF OBJECTIVES 

To PRESERVE and enhance their new-found independence is the prin¬ 
cipal objective of South Asian statesmen concerned with foreign 
affairs. They see their independence subject to a variety of terri¬ 
torial, economic, ethnic, and cultural tJireats. Countering these 
threats defines a series of more specific policy objectives. 

Statesmen have been concerned to protect their territorial integ¬ 
rity—national security in its classic sense. Consequently, considera¬ 
tions of military security familiar to Western statesmen have set 
the terms for many decisions. The existence of important minorities 
may be seen as an impediment to effective national unity. Policies 
designed to deal with minorities at home have had international im¬ 
plications. Independence in the economic sphere has also been an 
important policy objective. Their highly specialized, often largely 
export, economies have been particularly vulnerable to changes in 
world market and supply conditions, and each has lacked a diversity 
of production to cushion the impact of adverse market fluctuations. 
Foreign policy, therefore, has had to consider the economics of house¬ 
keeping, ensuring entry to remunerative markets, adequate foreign 
exchange resources for essential imports, and effective access to 
essentia] foods and manufacltired goods. To meet the growing 
demand for a rising standard of living, statesmen have had to con¬ 
cern themselves with problems of economic development. These may 
require fiscal and trade measures with foreign policy implications 
or the search for capital and technical assistance from abroad on 
acceptable terms. 

^ The cultural legacy of centuries of colonialbm, like the economic 
legacy, is now condemned. Many people feel that the country’s in- 
dependence is incomplete because of the remain tug foreign cuU 
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tural jnfloencei, Perhaps only by holding aloof from certain coon- 
tries can religious or cultural integrity be ensured. Foreign policy 
may therefore he influenced by considerations which are far Erom 
tlie tangible matter of European realpolitik. 

Relations with the world of distant great, powders provided the first 
set of foreign policy problems. Relations with nearer neighbors also 
required consideration. Reaction against the colonial past drew all 
countries in the area away in sentiment from the Western states and 
toward one another in common A.dan consciousness. Hoivever, size, 
minority problems, and other differences promoted a subsidiary sys¬ 
tem of relationships within the Indhin Ocean and Asian areas, where 
the proper approach to Asian neighbors appeared to require as 
much attention as did policy toward more distant pothers. 

As in other countries, too, foreign policy alternatives commended 
themselves, not only on their merits but also for their utility in 
the domestic political arena. It has long been a favorite gambit of 
opposition parties in every country to charge tlie government with 
insufficient care for the country's independence. Particularly in Souili 
Asia, anxiety over independence is so palpable that this may be 
one of tlie better arguments for undermining a political opponent 
at home. Thus anxieties may be reinforced and the statesman's prob¬ 
lems of real foreign policy choices become further complicated. 

The geographical, political, and economic setting of Ceylon’s for¬ 
eign policy makers will be examined before specific foreign poliq^ 
problems will be discussed. In the final chapter the special case of 
.Asian solidarity will be considered. 

II • THE FOREIGN POLICY SETTING 

A. THE CEOTrltAPHICAL ELEMENT 

The geographical characteristics of a country set intractable limits 
to what its statesmen can do, and Ceylon's situation is no exception. 
The island's position in the Indian Ocean area gives it a focal im¬ 
portance for seaborne trade routes and strategic naval calculations. 
The Indian subcontinent thrusts down into the center of the Indian 
Ocean for more than a thousand miles from tlie ocean’s northern 
shores, and Ceylon is at the tip of India. It lies some a.ooo miles 
from Aden to the west, 1,500 miles from Singapore in ihe east, 
s,ooo miles from Mauritius to the southwest, and 3,000 miles from 
Freemantle in Australia to the southeast. Ships passing from Cal- 
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cutta and Rangoon going west to Suez or the Cape, sailing from 
Bombay and going castieard to Singapore, ships linking the two 
halves of Pakistan together, and vessels following die principal ave¬ 
nues oE ocean commerce from Suez lo Singapore or Australia all 
pass close Eo Ceylonn In early days, Galle Harbor on ihe southern 
shore ivas the principal port of entry. During ihe niiieteenili cen¬ 
tury Colombo gained die dominant position as tea exports required 
a nearer access to the sea and tiie artificial harbor was developed 
to give safe berth to vessels too large for Galle* 

From the naval point of view, Ceylon has the additional gift of 
the most spacious natural protected harbor in the central Indian 
Ocean area. Only fk>mbay compares to it, but that is nearly 1,000 
miles away from the open sea near die Indian Ocean's nordiem 
shore- On the east coast, Trincomalee Harl>or runs inland some 
eight inilc$ and the anchorage is large enough to shelter the full 
tleet of any of the world's great poivers. 

Newer air routes, too, pass over Ceylon- Flights from Manila 
in the Fax East, or from Australia and Indonesia to die Middle 
East and Europe use Ceylonese air fields. And because there are reU 
atively fciv islands in the Indian Ocean as poinis d*appui, Ceylon 
has an enhanced importance in an age of air traffic. 

The Indian Ocean in w^likh Ceylon ditis holds a central place 
has special geographical and political attributes which have played 
an important pan in the history of die area, and tliese character- 
isiics will probably contribute to future developmenis as well The 
Indian Ocean has been likened to a landlocked sea. By contxoJUng 
its five gaiewTSys and its most important shores for the past one 
hundred and fifty years one poiver^—Great Britain—^held undisputed 
sway. To the tvesi, she controlled die approaches around die Cape 
of Good Hope, the entries via die Red Sea at Aden, and via the 
Persian Gulf by means of the protectorates in Trucial Oman and 
Muscat- The eastern portals were ensured by the base at Singapore^ 
the Penang settlements, and British control of the Andaman Islands, 
w^hile the southeastern lanes vvere dominated by Australia. More¬ 
over* Ehe northern shores of die Indian Ocean, from Iran in the 
w^est 10 Thailand in the east^ through Pakistan, India, and Burma 
wTre also under tfie political control of Great Britain, !t is fair to 
say that from the Napoleonic W'ats iiniil W^orld W^ar II the Indian 
t)cean was a British lake.^ The only exceptions—French, German, 

(SpcdjJly, Kl M. PaniUuiir, fn^ia dnd the Indian Oieati. ind (LciiH]i>tt, 
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and Dutch holdings—were more beholden to British sea power Eor 
uninterrupted access and deEense than they were capable of chal¬ 
lenging British control.^ 

At the same timep northern land approaches to the Indian Ocean 
were inadequately organized to pose a real threat. Beyond the Hindu 
Kush above Afghanistan, over the Himalayas, and beyond Tibet, 
Russian power during the nineteenth century gradually extended 
a European kind of government into Kazakhstan through Siberia 
and on to the Pacific. HoAvever, Tsarist administration was not ef¬ 
fective and Russian hegemony received a serious set-fjack from a 
rising Asiatic nation—Japan—near the turn of the century. China’s 
revolution in the first decade of the tvi^entieth century remained 
incomplete and the land of tlie Manchus w^as never integrated into 
a re invigorated polity until the late 1940*5. It continued to be the 
pawn of Western sea powers and of Japan along its coasts and of 
Russian expansion in Sinkiang and Mongolia. During the time the 
Indian Ocean was a British lake, then, the countries to the north 
were immobilized by their own countervailing power or internal 
weakness. No effective threat from that region materialized, despite 
recurrent British fears for the Afghan frontier. 

The area of ordered relationships and public security managed 
by British control of the Indian Ocean received one significant chal¬ 
lenge prior to independence. During World War II, Japanese armies 
penetrated the thick jungle to the northeast of India and threatened 
direct assault tlirough Assam; and mare vivid to the Ceylonese, a 
Japanese naval task force operated deep in die Bay of Bengal wreak¬ 
ing a heavy toll on British and coastal shipping. Carrier-based planes 
attacked Colombo and seriously damaged naval vessels and installa¬ 
tions at Trincomalee, apparently the forerunner of a heavier assault 
on the Trincoraalee area. But because the Japanese were then par¬ 
ticularly hard pressed in the Battle of the Coral Sea, they had to 
withdraw. 

The real disintegration of this strategic area iras accomplished 
when the independence movements achieved their goal, j-yter 1947, 
no one power "'enEorc(ed) a single command and a unihed security 
in the Indian Ocean* Instead of a single Empire^ there (i^ere) a 

Ch. VI: I*- R., RpmachaiKtra R^, India and Cryhn (Btiaihay, 1954): 
M. ZitUtin, Asia and the IVcit {London, €h. ^ 

cxcMTption* included French M^iiaFiicar, the Gertnati in eajt Africi, 

Mnd thr Ouicfi tcTritoris at Sumam. Java, and Uie Other islands ot ihi* Duich East 
lndjEX. 
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congeries oE succession States/* eacli with weak defenses and several 
with possibly compeLing interests/ The strategic area oE the Indian 
Ocean became *'balkanized'* and the Euture role and needs of any 
one power in the area became commensnraiely uncertain. At the 
focal point of sea and air routes traversing the Indian Ocean, Cey¬ 
lon is a center of attention, a magnet oE risks. 

In the future Ceylon will no doubt continue to have intimate 
contact with whatever powers arc active in the Indian Ocean. This 
may be a reinvigorated European sea power based on the British 
Isles, or a newer sea power from dte Black Sea areas of the Soviet 
Union. Alternately. Soviet Power may be prajected directly into the 
Indian Ocean through the Persian Gulf/ American power may enter 
the Indian Ocean in efforts to forestall Russian or Chinese hegemony 
over the Eurasian continentj it may be seaborne Japanese power as 
it was in 1942. or it may be, even, an expanded China, should it 
achieve hegemony over the Malayan Peninsula and possibly Burma 
and Thailand, and revert to its early sea-borne tradition under the 
Ming Dynasty oE the fifteenth century.* Perhaps, even, it may be 
Ceylon's neighbor, India. Indeed, from the Indian point of view^ 
if naval Eorces are engaged in the Indian Ocean, Ceylon’s existence 
as an independent country of great strategic worth has considerable 
liabilities, not unlike the liabilities to Great Britain of Eire's neu¬ 
trality during World ^Var II/ Indian publicists have pointed out 
that Ceylon is in ^ct within India's strategic defense area/ If Indian 
security were threatened from the Indian Ocean, or in a combined 
attack from the Nepal area and the sea, Indian occupation of Trin- 
comalee ivould be likely. 

For the present the principal external sea powder vrith interests 
in the Indian Ocean is Great Britain. She is dependent upon assured 
continued access to the sea lanes and the products of Commonw'ealth 
associates in Soutit Asia and Australia, and the latter look upon Great 
Britain as a large market Eor their export products and as their prin¬ 
cipal trading partner. British naval effectiveness in the Indian Ocean 

■ RainddianHi^ Uau. p. J. 

iThe nc^EiiiiDns b^Eween Crmuiiiy and ihe Soviet Union ptiat lo the oiubt^k of 
World LI are pcrhipt fUEgfttivc, R. Son lag. J, S. Neddie, ed. Nazi^ovifi Reta- 
fioni (New Vcnk 

^ htoat of ihcse poaoibilitics have beeti eonddcird by I'annikar and Ramac^ndn Kao. 

** Mt. Bajujojanaike has drawn the piraikt beiweeti Ceykin sind Ireland from the 
Jndian poBnt nf view, ffoiue a/ V. ix. c. 79. 

ranikkar. p. Si; Rainactiandm Rio, p. 17. 
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has been dranxaucally declining since 194&, but as yet no other great 
poicer has taken it^ place. 

Irrespective of ^vhat country or countries may at some time in 
the future become active in the Indian Ocean area, Ceylone^ states¬ 
men can count on a lively future. Because of their eXiJQsed nodal 
position in the Indian Ocean, they cannot expect to be ignored 
unless the Indian Ocean itself becomes irrelevant to world political 
developments. 

The second fundamental geographical fact which confronts her 
statesmen i$ that Ceylon is a tiny island country', separated by only 
a few miles from a massive continental power—India. Nine million 
people living in an area of 25.000 square miles aTe inescapably in 
the shadow^ of 400.000.000 people living in i^ioo,oo0 square 
miles. Ceylon's statesmen do not ignore die fact that India has a 
large industrial potential and tliat, despite centrifugal political tend- 
encies. the Delhi government appears capable of consolidating India 
until it may become one of the world's great powers. Even if India 
should fly apart, a South India independent of Delhi could be a 
threat to Ceylon, for she has been an area of South Indian expansion 
in centuries past. Relationships between the two countries are com¬ 
plicated by the exisience of immigrants from India who have been 
living in Ceylon for a number of decades and w^bo form 10 per cent 
of the Ceylonese population. The standard of living in Ceylon is 
considerably higher than in India, and a recurrent stream of illegal 
immigrauLs remind Ceylonese of population pressures from the north. 

W. THE ECX>SOMIC SETTtriG 

1. The impOTt^jtce and direction of trade. Ceylon's economic cir¬ 
cumstances set certain limits to what her statesmen are able to do 
in the inicniational world. Of all die independent countries in the 
sterling area. Ceylon is an export-iniport economy par excellence. 
Nearly 40 per cent of Ceylon's gross national product is accounted 
for by producing, processing, and handling export commodities. Im¬ 
ports are roughly equivalent to 35 per cent of the G.N.P/ Where 
the impon-expon sector has such importance in the overall economy, 
Ceylon's standard of living. like that of most small coiintries. is 
closely dependent upon international exchange. Statesmen concerned 

■ IBRD, p- 10 and troiti p. 119. Only In srUdva. Gliatia., anc! S. RhocJnia. 

esttemat trade farni a hiRlusr pmporiian flf Hit nallonal income. 
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wilh foreign policy, therefore, must take economic factors into seri¬ 
ous account. 

Ceylon's pattern of trade has launched her upon tlie world's sea 
ways, willy-nilly. Rice, as we have seen, is tlie dietary staple, and 
nearly half of it must be imported. In normal times, rice comes 
1,000 miles across the Bay of Bengal from Rangoon, s,ooo miles 
from Saigon, or 2,500 miles from Bangkok. During World AVar 1 ] 
these areas were under Japanese occupation and rice had to be 
brought 4,000 miles from Egypt and nearly half nay round the world 
from Brazil. Manu^ctured goods come mainly from Great Britain 
and West Germany, each nearly 8.000 sea miles away. its 

nearest large industrial supplier, is over 5,000 miles to the east 
while the United States is 9,700 miles via Suer or 8.700 by Singapore. 
Only if India should develop a significant export surplus of indus¬ 
trial goods could C-eylon's basic machine, vehicular, cliemical, and 
other highly processed needs be obtained without regard to the as¬ 
sured use of the world's sea lanes. 

To pay for these imports, she needs access to distant markets. 
Britain, by far the largest single purchaser of Ceylon's products, 
taking Ijetween 35 and 45 per cent, lies beyond the narrow seas 
of .Aden, Suez, and Gibraltar. The most stable item, in terms of 
quantity and price, is tea. Britain taking nearly 40 per cent and 
Australia 10 per cent of total tea exports. Future markets for tea 
are likely to become more diveTsifted as .American purchases increase, 
as consumption grows in presently underdeveloped countries and 
as Russian buyers enter the Colombo auctions. 

The direction of rtibber shipments has shown greater t'ariations. 
Becatise in most years the United States has been the principal 
buyer, Ceylon has been the largest single dollar earner of all the 
independent countries within the sterling area, with the exception 
of Malaya and Ghana,* From the point of view of the Government 
and its Ministry of Finance, sales to the United States are generally 
desirable. They provide dollar exchange for import purchases in 
any market and for reserves, and they give her a certain bargaining 
pow'er vis-^-vis her sterling area partners. But allowing the United 
States to dominate tlie market for one commodity has its risks, for 
.American purchases have Buctuaied seriously from year to year, and 
this has prompt repercussions on the relatively immobile rubber 

^ VjS. EtCPnomic Cofipcr^ikttt Adtit^niltralion, Tht Stfritng Are^—An Amfrican Ana!- 
ytii (LoiidodH 19^1)* Table 35, pp. ip i 3 Jt- 
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plantation economy. These swings are reflected in the Table below. 
It is through the sale of tea, rubber, and coconut products that 
90 per cent of Ceylon*s foreign exchange is earned on visibles. 
Harbor and chandlcring dues and services and tourist expenditure 
are additional sources of income that also emphasize her dependence 
upon the sea. 

These economic facts raise not only strategic and diplomatic con- 
siderationsp problems of maintaining access to supplies and markets; 
they also bring in their train dependence upon shipping lines and 
those who decide on shipping routes and tiie rates tJiat will be 
charged. Ceylonese publicists and business interests are acutely sen¬ 
sitive to changes in freight rates and routes, and an underlying note 
of frustration and anger is discerned against the international con¬ 
ference that determines and alters shipping arrangementSp allegedly 
without due regard for the interest of cxporters> importers^ and con¬ 
sumers. 

From the mid-nineteendi century until tJie Great Depression, large 
amounts of capital Sovved from Great Britain to Ceylon resulting 
in the development of estate and commercial enterprises. Dividend 
and other repayment obligations have produced a steady flow of 
payments back to Britain. Since the thirties, fresh capital has been 
forthcomtog in much smaller quantities, and the private capital ac¬ 
count has been in deficit. Despite Ceylonese conviction on the mat¬ 
ter, Foreign Office policy has often run counter to the interests of 
British investors. Nevertheless, the network of investment relation¬ 
ships developed during earlier decades has affected the approach 
of Ceylonese to foreign policy, leading some to lean toward close 
ties with Britain and provoking others to look upon association with 
Great Britain as a device for strengthening the privileges of wealthy 
Ceylonese and allowing the British to further ''exploit" the 
Ceylonese. 

2. T^rms of trade. When such significant proportions of the gross 
national product derive from external trade, real income per capita 


« Purchjues of Ccylon'f raur rutber expoiu as per Kill of louL Tubber i^pom by 
volyroe. Eor uIccleiI jemz 

^ 94 ^ *949 ipya 

t^nilcd frS.a aD.3 tnj^ g.8 ^8.7 iS-s ij.g 30,6 ii.S 11.3 

654 474 J4-7 5-9 44-S 5'^ ioM 8.1 6.7 

^ Ruttia — — 17,8 ^ ^ 

CaiiM — _ _ _ _ 0,1 5.5 6*,i 65,3^ 

Liquid lii« fiRurs hue nec been .dded. They we Kill wlaUteJv unimpqrrant. Sec 
Thirty Ytart <1/ Trade Staliitia, Table ijfi. 
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is bound to alter significamly with the terms oE trade. Shortly aFter 
World War IJ, Ceylon had to export go per cent more of its com- 
modiiics in order to import the same prewar amount of goods and 
sendees. Trends in world commodity markets have generally been 
upward since then^ but there have been marked fltictualions in the 
terms of trade since 1946. 

An upw'ard trend was evident until 1956^ except for the drop 
between 1951 and 1953. when the index fell from 151 to 109 within 
a few months, and a less dramatic decline in 1956 and 1957+ To 
escape from such downward fluctuations in terms of tradcp while 
receiving high prices for export commodities, will conuone to be 
a fundamental objective of economic policy. Any country that can 
offer both high and stable prices for her commodities and^ in addi¬ 
tion, provide large quantities of essential imports will have an easy 
passage in its economic relations with Ceylon. 

3. The Sterling background. Another economic circumstance likely 
to influence her approadi 10 foreign policy is the fact tJiat not only 
is the bulk oE her trade with sterling area partners* but she has 
continued to use London as her banker* London provides by far 
the most convenient nexus of banking relationships for currency 
exchange, short term commercial and trading credits* and insurance; 
and she is in touch through a tightly knit ^et^vork of branch banks 
and correspondent houses with most of the w'orld^s trading centers. 
Although Ceylonese producers may be annoyed ^vith the short term 
trading fluctuations in the London commodity markets, they pro¬ 
vide easy access to ^vould-be customers^ especially in Europe and 
the Western hemisphere. London banking houses are generally re¬ 
spected in Ceylonese business circles and it is w^idely assumed that 
the city's bankers can be relied upon to meet their obligations. Such 
impersonal confidence has considerable scarcity value in South Asir 
and has been an important if intangible British asset that tvas only 
strengthened by the devolution of pmver in 1947* 

Ceylon has retained in London the bulk of her foreign assets. 
Prior to World War 11 . when Ceylon ts^as still a colony and when 
her banking arrangements tverc managed entirely by the Bank of 
England, there was virtually no local governmental control. The 
colony*s assets tvere held in London and fiscal and other policies 
followed wider empire policy considerations. During ^Votld War 
II large trade surpluses were built up from sales of tea, rubbeV, 
coconuu and graphite to the Allies as ivell as from troop expendi- 
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turcs m Ceylon itself. These assets ivere not drawable aU once. 
Upon the terminaLion of tlie war, Britain's own financial difficulties 
made it seem unwise for finance ministers in common^^-ealLh coun¬ 
tries to insist on too rapid withdrawals^ perhaps precipitating their 
banker into bankruptcy. Through a series of bargained negotiations 
CeylonH like the other creditor countries in the sterling area, agreed 
with the United Kingdom on a scheduled release of these balances 
ill either sterling or dollars. 

In the event, Ceylon^s imports from either the dollar or sterling 
areas tvere not inhibited by lack of foreign exchange during the 
early years of independencCt though difficulties in 1953-53 and 
again in 1956, ^i^d 1958 reminded Ceylonese of their depend¬ 
ence on distant financial resources* The direction of Ceylon^s trade 
and the external assets accumulated during World War 11 formed 
an economic background to Ceylon^s foreign policy once independ¬ 
ence was adiieved, 

CL COVERS MENTAL AND POLmCAL bACKCROUND 

t. The (achievement of itidependence. Ceylonese independence 
came widiout a dramaLic break with the past* In the constitutional 
political, and economic spheres, the transit ion ivas negotiated so 
smoothly that, for many, independence u^as sQccely real* In form 
the constitution itself was a living reminder of past colonial status. 
It is not to be found in any single document; it did not emerge 
after heated public debate in a constituent assembly after the fashion 
of many democratic constitutions, but resulted from negotiations 
between the British government and Ceylon's ruling party prior to 
the grant of independence. 

Taken as a wholCt tlie constitutional documents make it clear 
to all but the hypersuspicious that Ceylon's international status has 
become that of a sovereign independent state, with aM the poivers 
adhering thereto that other members of the Comm on weal ih exer¬ 
cise. Some symbolic clarity may have been lost, how^ever, when the 
const!tuttonal documents so regularly revert to traditional common¬ 
wealth practice rather than stating explicitly what was intended for 
Ceylon itself. Britain's friends on the island have not been troubled 
by these constitutional niceties, but they have giv'^en a critical Oppo¬ 
sition an otherwise avoidable advantage not within their reach in 
India. 

3. Foreign affair^ pOTvers in the constihition. Foreign affairs were 
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brought into die very center of government eitecutivc power in 
Ceylon. The distribution oE powers within ihe constitution is such 
that the prime minister is explicitly responsible for the portfolio 
of Defence and External Affairs as well as being first minister,^^ 

In British constitutional practice* the prime minister's real, as 
distinct from his fontials powers in the cabinet depend to a large 
extent on his personal qualities and the position he cares to assert. 
Since independenccp the firsts thirdp and fourdt prime ministers 
clearly chose to assert their foreign policy powers tvidiout neces¬ 
sarily seeking detailed cabinet advice. These prime ministers appear 
to have successfully maintained a virtually free hand on foreign 
affairs. The second by temperament and conviction attempted to 
work in more effective concert with his cabinet colleagues on exter¬ 
nal matters. 

The personal characteristics of these prime ministers played an 
even more important role in Ceylon's foreign policy than would be 
the case in Britain under similar constitutional circumstances, for 
the government has a very small foreign affairs staff* By 1956-57, 
one permanent scaretary^ one senior civil servantp six assistant sec¬ 
retaries, and one staff assistant represen Led the total substantive per¬ 
sonnel provided for m Colombo. It would appear as if unofficial 
advisers and the personal associates of each prime minister had con¬ 
siderable influence over the making of foreign policy. Moreover, 
there were no precedents and no tradition to give guidance from 
die past. 

The prime nrilnister is thus freed both from cabinet control, if 
he chooses, and from the weighty influence of a large bureaucracy 
reiterating traditional policy and the safety o£ precedenu* He is also 
relatively free from effective parliamentary control. There are no 
standing committees analogous to the American Senate or House 
committees on foreign affairs or committees of die French Chamber 
of Deputiesp Appropriation procedures are such as to mintmfre 
direct financial control of executive actions« The prime minister^ 
accordinglyp has a remarkably free hand in foreign affairs. 

3. ylgree/Fienfr with the United Kingdom^ A set of agreements 
reached with the United Kingdom as part of the grant of inde¬ 
pendence formed anodier dement of Colombo's foreign policy en¬ 
vironment. Using the classic terms of the Statute of Westminster 
as a preamble, a defense agreement reiterated Ceylon's status as a 

^iAriic1e46 (4} O^lon (Cj^nititutlaq) Oultfr in Ccundl 1946. 
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"fully responsible member of the Common wealth, in no way sub¬ 
ordinate in any aspect of domestic or external affairs.”** It obligated 
the United Kingdom to provide such military assistance for the de¬ 
fense of Ceylon’s territory, defense against aggression, and the pro¬ 
tection of essential communications as it was in the mutual inter¬ 
ests of the two governments to provide.’* Ceylon's forces were not 
sufficient for the island's defense against any likely military threat. 
Her contribution to the "muiuar' defense was to permit the British 
to use naval and air bases, ports, military establishments, and tele¬ 
communication facilities. By itiference from the document itself and 
by analogy with relationships between Britain and other dominions, 
Ceylon had every legal right to tenninate these arrangements when¬ 
ever it saw fit; and Britain, too. could rightfully withdraw if the 
arrangements did not prove to be to her advantage. There were 
further provisions for developing such administrative arrangements 
as they agreed were desirable for the purpose of cooperation in re¬ 
gard to defense matters, and to coordinate and determine the defense 
requirements of both governments. 

The second Foreign Affairs Agreement gave Ceylon access to the 
system of comuhation that is a fundamental feature of the common- 
w’ealth association. The government agreed to adopt and to follotv 
the resolutions of past imperial conferences. These, in fact, refer 
largely to the modes of mutual consultation that have come by 
convention to be practiced bettveen members of the Commonrvealth 
before any one member takes steps that may affect another. As in 
the case of earlier members, Britain agreed to undertake diplo¬ 
matic representation wherev'er Ceylon did not wash to open its own 
offices,’* This second agreement provoked very little public discus¬ 
sion, but from the outset the Defence Agreement was the subject 
of acrimonious attack from the Opposition members of parliament. 

D. THE woRurwiDE SErrriNG 

The ivorldwdde setting of Ceylon’s diplomatic debut should not 
be forgotten. The constitutional and independence negotiations had 
been carried forward prior to the sharpening of the Cold War con- 

« Pramble to the Defenc* Agreement^ Fdpiunry 4. 

i* Fot a difciuslan of ihcK agrccmcmi, nx Sir Ivor Jennings^ The ConJlilulron 0/ 
pp- 13^-140, Aod iip Chapier 5. 

a djccBiUAj ducunJon pi ihat oonventJoiis and ihc pnovimiiv of the FjtrcTrial 
Affain Agfeemerip pp. 134-170. Al«i mwe lECMislIy, Hcsilher J- Hsrvej'^ 

C&nsuItAli&n and Cooperation in the Cominoitu.>rah^ fLnndpn: 1931)- 
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flict* Ry the time die independence bills were up for parliamentary 
debate In early 1947, hovrevcr, relations between the Soviet Union 
and its satcUues* on the one handp and the western European and 
American powers, on the otbetp were deteriorating. By then die 
Cold W^T was sufficiently clear-cut for both opposition and govern¬ 
ment members to agree that the vrorld was indeed divided into two 
blocs. They differed on the proper response to this unhappy situa¬ 
tion, but tliey all saiv a dangerous world in prospect/'’ For several 
years the Cold War u-as to remain far asvay from Ceylon. Its only 
local manifestations were the arguments of the Communist and 
Trotskyist Left. The atomic bomb ivas not entirely out of conscious¬ 
ness. But not until the development of the hydrogen bomb in the 
field of military technology and die shaTfwniag of political and mili¬ 
tary conflict in Indo-China in 1954+ did die Cold War come to play 
a significant role in foreign policy debates. 

Nearer home in Asia, independence came at a time when regional 
neighbors were in the throes of disorderp close to the margin of 
chaos. Indonesia was only dien struggling to independence svith a 
host of grave problems yet to face. Runna ivas barely thrusting back 
insurrection from die very gates of Rangoon* and India and Pakistan 
had hardly bound the tvounds left by partition when they were 
soon at grips with one another in Kashmir^ Further north beyond 
Burma, the neiv China was just emerging, provoking differing views 
of ihe direction she might take. In their midstp Ceylon was the only 
really orderly and prodtictive economy with long-established, repre¬ 
sentative institutions. The overwhelming majority of piarliameotary 
spokesmen ivere well aivare of ivhat they had to lose If ihc surround¬ 
ing disorder should come to Ceylon, a consideration that contrihuted 
to a cauiious approach 10 foreign affairs. 

An unknown quantity Avas the role the ITnited States would play. 
The IJniied States tvas young and new, its economic and military 
poorer seeined to groiv a,s tlie Ceylonese became more aware of 
Britain s post-ivar difficulties. Dcmtxrratic a ml moderate spokesmen 
tended to see tlie United States as a friendly democracy. But from 
the Left were warnings reiterated that the United States was* after 
all, the very heart and center of "world capitalist imperialism.*" 
.\tt it tides toward Americans role in w^orld affairs would emerge with 
greater precision only with experience. 

Russia Avas distant, diplomatically inactive in South -Asia. Many 

Rtpmrnlalivrs, i, e. 4^4. 
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of llie educated considered ibe Russian revolutions of 1917 the next 
great surge in the tide of history following after 1789 and 184S. 
Russia's rapid industrialiiation was widely admired and the ideal 
theory of “communism" was morally attractive, although the police 
and dictatorial aspects of the contemporary regime were repellent 
where their reality was hclieved. Ceylonese had not experienced at 
close range the intimacy between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Allies during World \Var IL Tliey were more preoccupied with 
gaining independence than keeping a close eye on Russia's rigorous 
efforts to isobte and consolidate its European satellites when the war 
was over. They were therefore immune to the disenchantment that 
marked opinion in the \Vest. Although they had had experience in 
the ways of the Western states during the centuries when there was 
no effective countervailing power in Asia, the Ceylonese could not 
be expected to share western European or American concern for 
the future power of a country whose realm stretched unbroken from 
the Elbe in Europe to the Pacific. In any case, few expected an 
active Russian policy in the area and the local Communist party 
was small. Britain and even the United States were much nearer 
politically and economically than the Soviet Union. These were 
among the elements providing the setting for Ceylon’s foreign policy 
problems. 

E. THE BAUtNCE or FOREION POLICV ALTERNATIVES 

within die setting thus defined. Ceylonese statesmen had certain 
choices available to them. To the doctrinaire, on one end or the 
other of the political spectrum, it was a matter of hard and fast 

choice_a dear-cut acceptance of one alternative and an equally 

clear rejection of another. But as long as international political or 
military crises remained at a distance, as they did for the first ten 
years of independence, ultimate choices could be avoided. Many is¬ 
sues could be left abstract and ill-defined. Under such circumstances, 
it is wiser to describe the choices open as matters of shifting empha¬ 
sis, of slightly altering the weight of attention, interest, and intimacy 
in one direction or anotJier. 

Tliosc concerned wdth foreign policy have been explicitly aware 
of the need to find die proper balance between two competing con¬ 
siderations. They have Ircen traditionally associated with Britain 
and, like Britain. Ceylon's commerce and economic life depend upon 
the sea. The cultural life of significant strata of Uieir society is also 
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inti merely inter wo%Tn with that of Britain and western Europe, 
Their tiaditional markets have lain in that part oE the world, and 
they are vulnerable to the application of sea power from whate\Tr 
distance it may come* On the other hand, they are in Asia; tJiey are 
an Asian country and their neighbors are Asians, Closer association 
with .\sian countries is culturally and religiously congenial. It may 
mean greater detachment from Europe^s struggles. Yet the Indian 
Ocean itself is not devoid of its own tides of power* Protection from 
European storms may he obtained, hut perhaps at the price of be¬ 
coming caught in the Indian Oceancurrents* The central drama 
of Ceylon's search for a proper foreign policy has been how best 
to combine these two differingp tliough not always divergent, ways 
of viewing and being within the international world* 

It is quite possible for strategic considerations, economic policy^ 
and cultural considerations to mutually reinforce one another. It 
is also possible^ uhen crisis is not upon them^ to find these different 
aspects of domestic life calling [or differing approaches to the out¬ 
side world. Thus, strategic policy may pull in one direction, eco¬ 
nomic policy in a second, and cultural aspirations in a third. One 
need not expect a monolithic pattern; in divergence may lie a greater 
security. On the other hand^ eclecticism in such matters may lead 
to a loss of internal integrity and a sharpening of Internal divisions. 
Domestically competing groups may find their interests better 
answered fay foreign policies that are pulling in opposite directions. 
They may each find support from competing outside powers. Con¬ 
tradictions can be allowed to develop so far as to incapacitate a 
country in time of crisis. 

During the first years of independence^ public opinion and policy 
judgments were relaEively stable and only a small, though articulate, 
minority put forward alternative policy proposab* l^ter on, as more 
views became expressed in domestic politics and the Asian and 
world setting changed, otlier alternatives, too. were canvassed and 
the balance of plausible foreign policy alternatives became signifi¬ 
cantly alcercdn Jn 1952, Ceylon's trade took a new turn; in 1956 a 
new^ government sought a different approach to defense. 

Ill ^ SOME FOREIGN POLICY PROBLEMS 

A. THE PROBLEM OF DEFENSE 

4 

1, Britain os the necessary friend. The intractable geographical 
leims of Ceylonb defense problem could not be altered, and gov- 
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erotnent spotonjcn showed themselves well aware of her difficul¬ 
ties. She was seen as a small, island country, situated at the focal 
point of commercially and strategically important sea and air routes 
on whkli the island depended for its essential supplies of food and 
other necessities, Mr. Senaiiayake was no more likely to ignore die 
massive Indian neighbor just across the Palk Strait than he could 
forget the island’s recent wartime difficulties on short rations. The 
Indian Ocean was no longer a British lake. Tlie political situation 
was bound to be in flux for years ahead. Fresh in tlieir minds was 
the recent memory of the Japanese attack on tlie island. Mr. Sen- 
anayake was keenly aw-are of the island's military weakness in the 
face of grave uncertainty. In the first debate on foreign aSairs pro¬ 
voked by presentation of the Foreign Affairs .Agreements, he put die 
point bluntly: “I ask honourable .Members to be honest with them¬ 
selves and their constituents. They knoiv as well as 1 do that we 
cannot defend ourselves. ... Let us confess diat our defense de¬ 
pends upon someone or other undertaking to help us defend our- 
selves/*^* 

In 1947, India and Pakistan were in the throes of prmion, Burma 
to the east was tom by insurrection. Indonesia ss'as fighting for its 
very independence. With whom could Ceylon ally? Mr. Senanayake 
argued cannily that as he looked '‘around the countries of the world, 
I see at the moment only one country with sufficient interest to de- 
tend us at their expense, and that country is Great Britain." Britain’s 
real interests in the Indian Ocean required her to keep the sea 
lanes open. “These ships and aircraft carry the mass of supplies 
which feed and clothe us," just as they carried raw materials to 
Britain and confirmed the commonwealth ties between Britain, Aus¬ 
tralia, and New Zealand. 

But Britain was considered to be a safe and trustworthy ally for 
other reasons. The colonial period had not been marked by great 
strife between Briton and Ceylonese. The Labour Partfs long tradi¬ 
tion of espousing the cause of colonial peoples in opposition to the 
imperial policies of the Tories was more than confirmed by the 
freely given grant of independence when they returned to power 
after World War II. -As one M.P. put it, in justifying the defeiKC 
arrangements: "Britain is no longer the Britain of tJie Imperialist 
period. . - . Today Britain is the ally of the forces of democracy. 
iJritain has learned her lesson. Britain today U the Britain of the 

It . 
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Labour Party, It the Britain of Harold Laski. I ask the gentlemen 
(of the Opposition) whether their Socialist friends acTo$s the sea 
would for a moment let them down/'^* 

Tlie common World War II experience also contributed to a seme 
of iniemoven defense destiny. BrltisJi planes and ships had demon- 
strably defended Ceylon from the Japanese, British autlxorities had 
depended upon Ceylonese leaders for many complex responsibilities 
such as rationing and civil defense, and a sense of mutual respect 
and equality bad been engendered* Although the articulate and 
politically active often denounced Britain as a power, individual 
Britons retained a reputation for reliability, hard work^ honesty* 
and fairness. Empirical studies confirm the many desirable social 
traits attributed by Ceylonese to the British.^* By and large* Britain's 
statesmen had acquired a reputatiou for reliability and^ once clearly 
given, of sticking to their word.*® This ^vas enhanced by the manner 
of their handing over power and by their diplomacy thereafter. This 
reputation contributed materially to the willingness of Ceylonese 
statesman to work in association with the former '^imperiar' power. 

Another element* not irrelevant to the tie with Britain, concerned 
the British commitment to parliamentary institutions at home and 
the potential tlireat from internal social revolutionary forces in 
Ceylon* Members of the Left parties talked of the '"dictatorship of 
the proletariat/' a concept hardly compatible with parliamentary 
democratic institutions in a largely peasant country* Prior to inde¬ 
pendence there had been a series of widespread strikes which ap 
peared to members of the government to have had a distinctly po¬ 
litical and disruptive intent. It would therefore not be surprising 
if the parliamentary leadership saw in the continued presence of 
friendly Britisli troops a source of emergency strength*®^ British 
power could be expected to be used in a limited and specific man- 
ner in the event of disorder and to be wdthdrawm upon request* 
Indeed^ Britain's very decline in powder ivas a virtue* for no longer 
possessing overwhelming power in the Indian Ocean, British offi¬ 
cials would not be tempted to misuse the opportunity if tliey were 
called upon to help restore order. 

i* fbidr, e. ^■7-54^, 

It For c^4implt* L. Orcen. Research on Inter-GTaup kcljtirDiu,^ Journal of thi 
National Educalion SofiVtj, Vol. V. No_ 1 (Fob, PP^ *“■2, 6. 

“For OTcamplc. Home of Repreiftitaitves, V. 10, c. ^3,1; V. ii, c. 135.1. , 
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Apart from strategic and defense considerations, the govemnieni 
needed “friends" in the broader realm of foreign relations. Ceylon¬ 
ese statesmen were admittedly new to diplomacy. A colonial country 
was without foreign relations of its own and few of its leaders had 
had experience in relationships w'ith any otlier statesmen but In¬ 
dians or Britons. Only a period of sheltered international relation- 
sbips could give them practice in diplomacy and develop a sense of 
confidence in a more versatile approach to the wider world without 
undue risk to their newly won independence. Hence Ceylon cJiose 
to retain British bases on the island and to remain w'ithin the 
Com mon weal th. 

Membership in the Commonwealth served a variety of purposes. 
The fact Uiat other countries were part of the association contrib¬ 
uted to the acceptability of the British as a defense partner. Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, and Canada had a high reputation as pioneers 
of resistance to the more exaggerated presumptions of Britain's co¬ 
lonial past. India, too, remained in the Commomvealth. .Actual 
benefits could be adduced against the critics of the Common wealth. 
In the realm of general diplomacy, membership in the Cximmon- 
wcalib ensured Ceylon's statesmen access to a massive flotv of in¬ 
formation that circulates between commonwealth capitals. Thus the 
prime minister was in a position to make decisions against a back¬ 
ground of knowledge that could l>e available in no other way. it 
also ensured prompt representations in London in case Ceylon's 
interests might he adversely affected by contemplated British action.** 

In addition to allowing its members to develop through personal 
conversation a more subtle and truer picture of each oilier’s perspec¬ 
tives on international relations, the periodic meetings of common¬ 
wealth prime ministers and other ministers made it possible for 
Ceylon's statesmen to discuss their problems with statesmen from 
all parts of the world. Personal relations and conference procedure 
served to confirm that Ceylon was, indeed, an equal of e\'en Great 
Britain. When a Ceylonese prime minister retumed from London 
or another commonwealth capital to declare that "they took some 
notice of what we said," he thereby demonstrated again that his 
country had fully entered the w'orld of sovereign and equal states. 

a, Arrangements for mutuat defense. The leaders of independent 
Ceylon could not "think of a better and a safer Friend For Ceylon 
than Britain,"” The p>olicy of mutual defense between the two 

t* House of Represeaialiires, V. (. C. 44J. ** Ibid^ V. i, (. flj. 7JI, 
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countties took ihe foiru expressed in the defeiiie agreement. By 
administrative undetsiandings the govemnient allowed the British 
to retain their important naval installations in Trincomalee Harhon 
A Ropl Air Force base developed during World War II at Katii- 
nayakc in 'Western Province was also retained and its facilities im¬ 
proved for the ever-larger planes that came off British and American 
production lines. It was dear tl^iat these facilities were available to 
the British only so long as the government considered it Ceylon's 
advantage- There was no specification as to terminal dates nor ivere 
the specific terms under which the British used these facilities ever 
spelled out in any one document. This ambiguity served Mr. Senana^ 
)'ake in two senses. In his relations with the British, it was unnecessary 
for him to concede to them any Facility Avhich he did not wdsh to 
concede, given the particular circumstances at the time of the re- 
ciuesn It gave to the insistent Left little of a specific nature against 
which to argue. On the other hand^ ambiguity allowed the Oppcn 
sition parties to inflate the obligations that had been undertaken by 
the Ceylonese and to accuse the government of a lack of candor in 
external affairs. In the absence of the specific terms of an agreemenip 
the suspicions of the Opposition could be magnified, so much so that 
when Mr, Bandaranaike became prime minister in 1956 he appeared 
to have been genuinely surprised that no secret agreement had speci¬ 
fied the terms under tvhicli the British used the base facilities. 

From the government's point of view, it vs*as fonunate that Trin¬ 
comalee ivas on the distant shore, far from the centers of popula- 
lion in the southwestern wet ^one. Airport facilities were not so 
well placed, for the large air base at Katunayake was within twenty 
miles of Colombo in the heavily populated Western Province* Under 
Ceylonese prodding, the size of the British military command in 
Colombo was rapidly reduced after 1949, and was thereafter gen¬ 
erally restricted to the areas of the bases. Thus the base personnel 
managed to be unobtrusive. But for the insistent Opposition propa¬ 
ganda on the matter, most of the population would have ceased 10 
worry about them. 

The general policy toward military affairs called for a gradual 
build-up of trained Ceylonese personneL During World ’War !L 
Ceylon had some iK,ooo men in uniform, mostly concerned with 
service, maintenance, and transport functions. Some officers and men 
had served in the fighting units attached to the British army. These 
formed the nucleus of the professional cadre. Early plans put for- 
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ward in called for die proiDpi recruitment of i.ooo men and 
die gradual expansion to a limit of The sclienie called for 

taking over Colombo Harbor defenses first as the British withdretv 
to the more secluded base areas." Legislation aiithorktng the gov¬ 
ernment to raise an army, navy, and air force was passed in 1949. 
As these forces developed gradually, the parallel United Kingdom 
forces were withdrawn so that by 1951, the United Kingdom had 
no army peisoniiel on the island." By August 1951, officers were 
increased to 154 and enlisted men to t,955‘ considered a great 

advantage that, because of die presence of British personnel, the 
Ceylonese forces could be increased gradually.** It was also argued 
that, when the small forces were fully ready under this arrangement, 
tliey would be sufficient to '‘bold an enemy off until ive gel the as¬ 
sistance of a powerful friend."** By 1957, roughly 4.500 men were 
under arras. 

The arrangements for coordinated planning of defense ^vith the 
"powerful friend" were agreed to in principle in Article 4 
defense agreement, but no details were issued regarding the working 
of this arrangenieni-^ It appeared to mean that Ceylonese officers 
met regularly with their British counterparts for planning the de¬ 
fense of Ceylon including the base areas. At the same time, British 
officers were training army j>ersonnel under Article g of the agree¬ 
ment p either in Britain or on the island, and Ceylonese officers and 
men have pariicipatcd in British naval txianeiivers.^* 

Wheiher these airangemenis vvere judged as the maKimum of se¬ 
curity available to Ceylon, or whether they were fraught witli grave 
political and military risks as the Left tended to argue, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that they tvere extremely inexpensive. At 
no time prior to 195® did the defense budget total more than 4 
per cent of the governments expenditurCp and prior 10 1951'52, it 
was less than 1 per cent! This b a remarkably small sum compared 
to die diversion of scarce resources considered necessary in India 
where 20 per cent of the central government's budget went for 
defense purposes. In Pakistan cent, in Burma 3^“35 

V. 8. t 1483 1485, V. ID, t *30. 

t* ibid.^ V. icIk Cr 1840- V* 7, c. 15, 

sfArUclc 4 fcpecifiwl oftly ihai "The two gavcrumcou will otahliih luch adminUtn- 
tU'p DiacbiniCTT ^ dcurihlc for the purpose ol cotfpmilQn in 
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cent, and in Indonesia 35 per cent of the governments' expenditures 
\^'ere for defense.^"* 

3. The Opposition re<ictio}i. These defense aiTangemems provoked 
vigorous criticism from the Opposiiion. In the process* both the 
Left parties and die democratic opposition elaborated their differing 
underlying perspectives on the world of sUECS and Ceylon's role 
tlierein. 

(a) The Communist and non-Communist Left. From the outset, 
the Left opposition panics doubted the genuineness of Ceylon's im 
dependence^ opposed the Defense Agreemems and bitterly denounced 
the government for alloiving Britain to maintain bases ori the island. 
Both Trotskyist and Communist parties had their own familiar Marx¬ 
ist perspectives on foreign affairsn They believed certain actors in 
the iiiLernational world were more important than states* They saitv 
two compering camps* The capitalist, imperialist camp centering 
around Washington, allied with l^ndon and Paris* was inescapably 
exploitative and expansionist, as all “capitalist" manifestations were 
bound to be. Allied to the capitalist camp were all those owning 
cla$$e$. including Ceylon's "brOAvn capitalists'' who, like their over¬ 
seas friends^ exploited die working classes* The Left parties differed* 
how^ever* in their diagnosis of the '"Soviet camp.'^ For the three 
Communist members, the Soviet Union was the center of the ''dem¬ 
ocratic peoples' " camp, friend of die downtrodden everywhere, men¬ 
tor and modeL For the Trotsky Uts, the Soviet Union of Stalin marked 
a degeneration of die original revolutionary regime into a t>Tannt' 
cab bureaucratic state. Khrushchevas denunciation of Stalin did not 
automatically exorcise Stalinism, though Moscow's skies were eagerly 
$canned for $igns of a genuine change within the Soviet regime. 
The Communists particularly, and some Trotskyists^ explicitly trans¬ 
posed perspectives on class conflict to the international world, argu¬ 
ing that international relations Avere essentially class relations and 
neutrality ivas as unthinkable in international affairs as it was in 
class warfare*®^ 

Both were agreed that association with the Wesiem camp inevita¬ 
bly meant being "drawTi at the chariot wheels'" of imperial ism* 

*4££OtiOmk Commu&ion tor Aala LUd Lfae Far Eait, ffrernoFnir Surc^ {?/ AiiA and 
Far Easl 1935, p. 4a. 

Am be pm it in 1549, 'i do not think there U any neutrality In thij matter because 
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between groups of coiuiEnca* nor a sEruggIc between nations, but a class strtl^le. It 
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which itself was inexorably being led lo international war by its 
inner conflicts- Henee^ allo\>'ing the British to retain bases dragged 
Ceylon into the vortex of imperialism's disastrous course. The Com¬ 
monwealth was merely another subtle device for ensuring the con- 
tinned British domination of the island. All proposals for joint 
action witiiin the Common wealth had to be opposed-** 

{b) The Democratic Opposition* Not until Mr, Bandaranaike 
broke from the United National Party in 1951 was an alternative 
approach to foreign affairs seriously put forward in parliament by 
a democratic party, though various Independents had challenged 
the governments position earlier. For his part, Mr^ Bandaranaike 
looked down From Olympian heights upon the human drama below. 
He could discern a great transition in progress. Just as feudal civiU- 
itation withered and died and capitalism took its placcp so now capi¬ 
talism itself t^-as giving w^ay before the rising civilization of "social¬ 
ism.'' Socialism need not imply jxilke state totalitarianism of the 
Soviet variety. He accused the Communists of attempting to "hyp¬ 
notize people” into believing that the "only conceivable aUemaiive 
to reaction, imperialism> and capitalism lies alone in the CommU' 
nist view^point.'' On the other side, he professed to see "'the reac¬ 
tionaries" still left in the world, "the imperialists and capitalists 
who in order to secure their position, point to this horrible bogey 
of Communism."" These two antagonistic ideological camps he lik¬ 
ened to Frankenstein monsters* each created otit of the intransi¬ 
gence, the presumptions, and the fears of the other. Only by holding 
aloof from both camps, by purstiing a policy of neutrality^!ike 
Stvitzerland or India^—could Ceylon be saved from the disastrous 
clash between these two iireconcilable tiionsEers.’* 

He, too. Opposed the continuation of British bases. He accused 
the United National Party of depending upKjn Britain for its foreign 
policy view^Sp of not deveioping its own position ** He called the 
Commonwealth a "rather tenuous and nebulous combination/" He 
urged Ceylon to follow India's example, repudiating the Crown 
and carrying forward an independent policy. He satv the Indian 
Ocean area as a natural basin for concerted defense and strategic 
purposes and argued that more aiiention should be given to closer 
relations with Ceylon's Asian neighbors/* 

a* For itmhrr aipccu of Cainmunui ^nd lujit^ClcHiimunUl l-di vlewn on forelgti policy, 
KC partioikrly lAiet., V. 6, t. 45-^6: V. 7, t. [37i-i37i: C- i4J7-i44a: lo, c. 170-175. 

M ibid.^ V. c. ■ 00 - 104 : V. c. 14? li V. ii, t, 78-flQ. 
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These jierspectives and policies were well suited to Mr, Banda- 
ranaike's own probletns in domestic politics. In order to develop 
his own Eollois^ing he had to diflerentiate tiimself from the Sena- 
nayake govemment as well as from the Left. The world-^vide anal¬ 
ogy of two extremes* eacli raising the bogey of its opposite, which 
he originally applied to international afitairs, he also used totvard 
domestic politics* accusing both tiie Senanayake government and the 
Left of similar false approaches to Ceylon*s domestic problems that 
excluded any third alternative " When the Senanayake government 
advocated Britain as Ceylon's best friend and the Communist party 
argued that the Communist countries were Ceylon's natural allies. 
Mr, Bandaranaike ads'‘0cated instead **a middle way/' associated with 
neither camp except through die wholly innocuous commonwealth 
association which bound Ceylon no more than it bound India, His 
Asian emphasis was likely to satisfy the critics of intimacy with 
the Westj, and his strong criticism of Marxism direcied against doc- 
trinaiTes In both Left parties led many non-Leftists to consider that 
he was a “safe^^ man. 

4* jVfore reemt developments. It w^ould be incorrect to suggest 
that Ceylon's approach to foreign policy as a whole during the first 
decade of independence was entirely oriented toward the British 
Defense Agreements or the Commonwealth. There was an additional 
theme—if sometimes insufficiently accented to satisfy the Opposition 

_of Asian solidarity. The common past of colonial oppression and 

Asian brotherhood were emphasised. Mr, Sermiapke sometimes 
likened his foreign policy to tliat of '^the Middle Path/' a policy 
independent of the contending world power blocs,®’^ The specific 
efforts to express and demonstrate Asian solidarity involved not 
merely a different solution to Ceylon's defense problem but also 
a different conception of sources of threat and safety in the world 
of states. Details of the successive efforts to accent Asian solidarity 
will be discussed in tlie final chapter. It will be sufficient to indicate 
that the general line of defense policy here described as laid dowm 
by D, S. Senanayake continued to direct Ceylon's approach to secu¬ 
rity problems until die change of government in 1956. 

Until 1954-55P there tvas little public activity on foreign policy* 
The English-language and vernacular press tended to support the 

•tibid., V+ lot , 
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government’s approach. They also approved rvhai steps lire govern¬ 
ment took to knit its relations with Asian neighbors. Toward the 
end of the U.N.P. regime, particularly The Times group of pipers 
and certain vernacular papers of the Associated Newspapers of Cey¬ 
lon began to warn against following too uncritically the liriiisli 
or American lead. The S.E.A.T.O. initiative by the United States in 
it)ty4 touched a sensitive nen'e and awakened latent ansdeties of 
an organized attempt by a Western power to misuse crises in South¬ 
east Asia in order to reestablish Western military power there. Trade 
unions consistently opposed the base agreements and S.EA.T.O., and 
argued for closer links with India and other Asian countries. Only 
in 1955 and 1956 did Sinhalese cultural enthusiasts and Buddhists 
become articulate in opposition to the defense agreements as part 
of their growing activity against the Kotelawala regime. Earlier 
they had considered die cosmopolitan and anti-religious forces of 
tJie Marxist panics their principal enemy. Now iliey began to argue 
that cultural and religious integrity were gravely threatened so long 
as the British held bases on tlie island. 

The electoral stveep for Mr, Bandaranaike and his M,E.P, col¬ 
leagues brought with it differing ideas of the way to ensure Ceylon's 
best interests. The preference of Mr. Bandaranaike and his coalition 
associates for a policy of nonalignmcTit and their criticUm of British 
bases were clearly suggested in the M,E.P. election manifesto. Tlie 
second proposition concerned foreign affairs: "Our foreign pol¬ 
icy must be governed by tire paramount need, in the interests of 
our people, of preserving peace, This object is best achieved by 
our tsmntry steering clear of involvement with power-blocs and by 
the establishment of friendly relations with all countries. Tliere- 
fore, no bases can be permitted in our country to any foreign power, 
and all foreign troops must be immediately witlidrawn from our 
country,” 

Although foreign policy differences were of secondary importance 
to the actual outcome of the 1956 election, there is no doubt tJvat 
this was one of die issues on which orthodox Buddhists. Sinhalese 
cultural enthusiasts, and Marxists could unite in common opposi¬ 
tion to the "capitalists” and the U.N.P. government. 

Shortly after the election, negotiations were begun to define the 
conditions for turning over the bases to the Ceylonese government. 
Costly dockyard, ship repair, and warehouse facilities were all in 
question. Somewhat ironically, as die negotiations were getting under 
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u'ay, the London government announced radical changes in its de¬ 
fense plans designed to slash naval effectives at least in half. The 
failure of the Anglo-French action in Egypt in the lace summer of 
1956 no doubr prompted a drastic reappraisal of British overseas 
commitments at a lime when Britain's basic NATO strategic con¬ 
cepts were also being revised. The effect of these changes in naval 
policy was to still further reduce British capacity in the Indian 
Ocean area. Agreemenis were concluded between tlie two govern¬ 
ments in 1957 and in November the Union Jack fluttered down and 
the Sinhalese lion flew from the military bases, making Ceylon's 
independence^ in the words of the prime minister, "at last com¬ 
plete/'^" 

Hencefortvard, Ceylon stood tvithout immediate military assocL 
ateSp dependent upon its owti defense resources alone. The with¬ 
drawal of British bases increased the likelihood that Ceylon might 
remain aloof from a conflict originating in western Europe, for the 
Indian Ocean was now virtually devoid of military installations held 
by countries from outside the area. Inescapably^ the withdrawal of 
British naval and air power increased Indian naval responsibilities 
and strategically swung Ceylon more firmly into the Indian orbit. 
There Avere few public references to this fact. 

It is conceivable that India may in die future be the alternative 
defense associate noAv that British military strength has been with¬ 
drawn. India has very real interests in ensuring that no hostile power 
should establish itself on Ceylon. Foreign air strips and naval con¬ 
trol of Trincomalee tvould unbearably expose the Indian peninsula 
to air and sea bombardment and to assault along her extensive 
coasts. Indian publicists have argued that Ceylon is within Indians 
defense areap at die very "iieart<enter" of Indian Ocean defense/" 
K. M, Panikkar read the lessons of World W^ar II as demonstrations 
that Ceylon; '"is for all defence purposes an integral part of India. 
. . . Ceylon can neither feed herself nor defend herselfp nor in re¬ 
spect of any other important matEetp stand on her own feet."** 
Events might not go so tar as to draw^ Indian power directly into 
Trincomalee* But with the termination of the Britbh bases, Cey¬ 
lon's destiny would agam depend upon developments on the Indian 
subcontinent to the north, as it had for many centuries before the 

Omty Neu'h Noii'cintwr s. * 
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coming of ihc Europeans. British interests still ran through the 
ludiaii Ocean, but Britain's ability to defend them was less sure. 

In terms of domestic politics, tlie absence of a foreign military 
base removed one useful gambit hi domestic political debate and 
would perhaps sharpen internal social tensions now that a hireign 
scapegoat was no longer demonstrably present. 

H, THE FOREIGN NHNORITV AND RELATIONS WITH INDIA 

The alLernative of drawing closely wUhin the Indian orbit, hOAv- 
ever, ran up against certain underlying anxieties that were expressed 
during the debates on the status to be given to immigrants of Indian 
origin.^^ Negotiations with Delhi on their rights and status have 
been considerably affected by acute Sinhalese sensitivities. The 
latter recall earlier vIcavs of Mr. Nehru since repudiated by him 
but nevertheless considered to be still representative of certain of 
his associates to the effect that '^culturally racially and linguis¬ 
tically Lanka is as much a prl of India as any province"" and 
political and economic developments "'point inevitably to a closer 
union , . . presumably as an autonomous unit of the Indian 
Federation.** 

Leading Indians not infrequently remind Ceylonese that they are 
pan of the Indian cultural area and OAve a deep debt to the Indian 
past from which Ceylon has sprung. Like Americans Avhen their 
transatlniuic forebears remind them of their cultural patemityp the 
Sinhalese consider such reminders only half the story. As Ceylonese 
national sentiment is awakened, the Ceylonese prefer to emphasize 
their OAvn elaboration of what was admittedly an Indian beginning. 
Indians abroad often present a debonair self-assiirance, an air of 
complacent superiority. Conversations have a noticeable ivay of 
dying doAvn Avhen articulate, overbearing Indians are present* But 
when the ^ Brahmins" withdraw, life goes on and Burmese or Cey¬ 
lonese feel free to talk* to joke, and enjoy themselves once more* 
To these more personal reactions are added the recollection that 
South India separates the Sinhalese from their benign North Indian 
ancestors and occasionally an ardent Tamil party in Madras ap¬ 
peals to the Ceylonese Tamils to form a Tamil union. 

No one in Ceylon doubts Mr, Nehru's peaceful intentions toward 

a dtEaUed dbcuHiOfl ot lh(r daracalLc problem, see Chaplcir yII. 
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Ceylon, but whitt of his 'would-be 5uc)cessoi3? When there is no 
Nehru, and when India and Pakistan are no longer preoccupied 
over Kashmir, and India becomes an industrial potver, many ask, 
w'liat then? 

This is tlie wider setting for Ceylon's efforts to find a '‘solution" 
to die problem of their large minority of recent Indian origin. This 
migrant minority is not merely a threat to employment, it does 
not become assimilated, and frequently supports organizations that 
oppose the government of independent Ceylon. Its continued pres¬ 
ence in the very center of the island, the ties it maintains with 
South India, and the recurrent flow of Illegal immigrants seeking 
higher living standards serv'e to remind the Ceylonese majority that 
only a few miles away live 400,000.000 inhabitants, most of them 
on a much lower standard of living. 

The fear that Indian estate W'orkers will ‘'submerge" the Sin¬ 
halese villager is expressed by spokesmen for the Kandyan Sinha¬ 
lese. Urban workers, too, are susceptible to the threat of destitute 
w'orkers who will deprive them of their jobs or lower their wages. 
Though trade unions dominated by Left panics may sometimes 
have taken a broadly "internationalist" vietv of the matter, politi¬ 
cians and independent union leaders have found this problem suffi¬ 
ciently vivid in urban districts to use it for political or organizational 
purposes. Hence, any Colombo government negotiating with India 
faced a great deal of pressure from Ceylonese interest groups. 

In the search for agreement, Ceylonese and Indian governments 
have negotiated again and again over tJve status of the Indians in 
Ceylon. Wlten the Ceylonese government dismissed Indian day la¬ 
borers from the government payroll and retained Ceylonese work¬ 
ers, or limited the village franchise rights of estate workers, the 
Indian government protested. As independence approached, nego¬ 
tiations between the Ceylonese and Indian governments resulted in 
postponing a clarification of the political rights of Indians until after 
independence had been achieved, Ceylon's legislative measures to 
define Its citizenship and franchise rights were a serious disappoint¬ 
ment to the Indians. 

The Ceylonese autlioritiea assumed that when they had defined 
those who should become Ceylonese, the remainder automatically 
would become Indian citizens. ,4nd it would then be possible^ to 
negotiate w'kh the Indian government a phased repatriation so that 
Ceylonese workers could gradually replace Indians. But die Indian 
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comtitution also defined the procedures necessary for Indians over¬ 
seas to obtain their cttUenship and, Delhi^ too, was cautious in proc¬ 
essing estate worker applications for Indian citi/ensliip. In negotia¬ 
tions between Mr, Nehru and Mr. Dudley Senanayake, definite fig¬ 
ures were mentioned for the first time in 1953- Mr. Senanayake sug¬ 
gested that perhaps some 400,0130 might ultimately be re^pstered as 
Ceylonese citiiensr an additional 250^000 nught well be granted Per¬ 
manent Residence Permits valid for ten years, during which time 
they could make up dieir minds to return to India. Finally^ some 
300*000 Indian residents were to be accepted as Indian citizens and 
gradually repatriated. These suggestions represented a considerable 
change of attitude on tlie part of the Ceylonese government, for ii 
was earlier considered dial only an exceptional person would re¬ 
ceive Ceylonese citizenship. However^ it was not possible for Mr. 
Nehru to accept die principle that even these numbers should be 
repatriated.^^ Defining the problem in terms of numbers lent a spe¬ 
cific bargaining quality to die discussions which hitherto had been 
scrupulously avoided. But it served to dramatize for both sides the 
real magnitude of the problem. 

By December 1953 the number of stateless Indians bad increased 
to such an extent that both parties began to accuse the other of 
bad faith in the matter of registration. In January 1954 Sir John 
Kotelawala, the new prime minister, and a ministerial delegation 
went to Delhi to attempt to settle some of the outstanding issues 
which had poisoned relations between India and Ceylon for many 
years. In the subsequent Delhi Agrecmeni, the Indians undertook 
to tighten measures to prevent illicit emigiaiits from leaving South 
India. Subject to agreed procedures, they acknowledged Ceylon's 
right to deport illicit immigrants. Both governments approved ad¬ 
ministrative and publicity measures to speed the registration of ibeir 
citizens in order to complete the task within two years. Finally, 
Colombo undertook to creaie four special seats In the bouse of 
representatives to be filled by representatives elected by those In¬ 
dians who did become citizens of Ceylon by registration. Kandyans 
w^ere thus assured that they would not be "sw-amped"' by citizens of 
Indian origin and the Indian government obtained assurance that 
Indians would not go without political rightSn After ten years* these 

** Vm in account oC Uic ncgotijiLtEini, Houie cf Hcprmntativfs, V. 16, c. 

1G4S. 
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cJtizcins by registration were to be absorbed into the regular national 
electoral rolls.** 

Unfortunately, the Delhi Agreement and the ensuing legislation 
did not stop tJie growing numbers ot stateless people or the feeling 
on both sides that the other was not acting in good faith* TceJinical 
dilliculties w^ere serious- Documentary evidence of previous domi' 
cile or intent to rcnialn in Ceylon was diflicult to provide. Scanning 
estate employment rolls was a laborious process- Government officers 
on both sides appeared to be in no hurry to give estate workers 
the rights of citizenship. Recriminations w^ere so frequent that die 
Indian High Commissioner tvas asked to leave Ceylon because oi 
alleged indiscretions and interference in the affairs of tlie Ceylonese 
governments^ Finally, in order to '"induce'' Indians to register with 
India, the Ceylonese government imposed certain restrictions on 
those who had not been accepted by either country. Individuals 
not yet registered as Indians coukl no longer send money to their 
Iamilies> and no travel was allowed except by those who had valid 
Indian or Ceylonese jrassports, although simple travel documents 
liad formerly been sufficient. 

A new delegation went to New Delhi in October 1954. As distinct 
from its predecessors, it included not only other prominent mem¬ 
bers of the ruling party, but Mr, Bandaranaike, leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition* In this manner for tlie first time tlie "Indian question'" was 
removed from domestic political division. Both India and Ceylon 
agreed to facditaie travel, and Ceylon agreed that Temittanccs again 
should be permitted among the stateless, pending final decision. 
Both expressed their intentions to speed registration, hoping to fin¬ 
ish the process within two years, nevertheless recognizing the fact 
of a "basic difference of approach to the problem of die status of 
persons of Indian origin in Ceylon."^* 

When Mr. Eandaranaike’s party won in April 1956, Indian opin¬ 
ion became optimistic of an early settlement*" The Indian press 
hoped that a new prime minister more sympathedc to India’s for- 
eign policy of "nonalignment" ivould be better disposed toward 
Indians in Ceylon than Sir John Kotelaw'ala had lieen. On the other 
side, many Ceylonese hoped that a foreign policy orientation more 

*4 Text ef Times of Ceyton, January ig, 193^. 

For ioffie of ihe ledinical di^cuUic^r s« for Rfghir^tion 

of /ndian and /ffiirffiio m p, 3. 

Comm unique ip Ilaiiy NeurSj Dclob«' 1954^ 

Wot LtiiEatic:^, The Hindu (Madras), Apiil ij, TrrTffJ af Tnditit April sG, 
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it) line with India's would reduce India's Telnctancc to accept re¬ 
sponsibility for her sons and daughters in Ceylon. Three years of 
M.E.P. government left the matter as intractable as ever." Each 
side appeared to assume the odier was being "stubborn" and "un¬ 
cooperative" as a by-product of divergent foreign policy orientations. 
In point of fact, the issue itself was diflicult and left raudi room 
for real disagreement. The Timw of India had earlier observed wliai 
many Ceylonese continued to fear: . - India is on stronger ground 
than Ceylon and can afford to wait since Colombo, not New Delhi, 
will ultimately be burdened with the millstone of the Stateless."" 

Hence, though both countries came to pursue a relatively simitar 
policy louard world affairs on Uic global plain, the problem of In¬ 
dians resident in Ceylon was likely to continue as a source of annoy¬ 
ance. Agreement on wider issues by no means assures agreement 
on all specific questions where incompatiljle restricted interests are 
at stake. Nor, to tlie contrary, does Friction on one issue preclude 
common foreign policies on other matters, 

C. ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF HOUSEKEEPING—195^'<^953- 

THE RICE-RUBIIEK AGREEMENT 

The defense and strategic attangements laid dowm as early as 
19,17 by the first Senanayake government remained virtually intact 
until after the 195b elections. But Ceylon's traditional pattern of 
trade experienced a noticeable change in 195" * 953 ' The devel¬ 

opments in economic policy no longer reinforced strategic and mil¬ 
itary considerations as they had in the past but tended to pull in 
the opposite direction. 

Specialization in plantation crops for export in exchange for man¬ 
ufactured goods has characterized South . 4 sian tropical economies. 
Ceylon has perhaps profited most from such trade in tlte past. Yet 
like the others, it suffered serious economic dislocations tvhenever 
the price for its products in the w'orld market declined because its 
economic base is narrow and lacks diversity. Ceylon s experience 
in 1952-53 represents in microcosm tite economic malaise that will 
recur in South Asia w'heiiever prices for their primary products 

*>FKim Jaiiusty w October, 1956, for iiuiAnce, the niio of Cejlaii srcepLUiocs to 
icjcctioiw WM about 1 out of fov tiulic ooiiapartible io the acteptance* of the ptevioui 
year. OX a total of t35.MH> applicaiioirt received up to Deocmber t^s®, tsti^oo had 
bejp Itjecicd, 50,600 milividuab had been aixepieci, and ^3.400 appliealioni were 
pendir^. Editorial, Times of Ceylon, November * 9 . 1956, 

« Timei of Indio. May 9. 1955. 
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tapidly deteriorate on world marketj. And economic difficulties pro¬ 
duce visible political difficulties for regimes where public criticistu 
is allowed and interest groups can freely organize. 

In 1953-53 die price Ceylon obtained for her rubber was rapidly 
declining and her sales to dollar countries were filing at the very 
time that tlie cost of her principal hiiport requirement— ric €—was 
rising sharply in the world's markets. Rice was becoming more and 
more a dollar commodity. It was this sharp conjunciiire of unfa¬ 
vorable factors on both the supply and demand sides that led Ceylon 
to enter a field of trading relations not previously explored. For 
a variety of reasonsp Ceylon^s traditional Western partners were un- 
able at the time to take prompt measures to meet her economic 
needs. They should not have been surprised wjien hard-pressed pro¬ 
ducers explored new trading patterns* 

J* The rubber situation. Following World War 11^ the rubber in¬ 
dustry in Ceylon experienced reinarkable liuctuaciotis. The world 
outlook for natural rubber has been uncertain because of improved 
synthetics becoming more competluvc in both quality and price^ 
particularly in the United States."^ Since 30 per cent of Ceylon's 
rubber industry is operated by relatively marginal small holders 
owTiing on the average 1,3 acres* OuttuatiDns in die fortunes of 
the rubber crop affect a numerically important section of the popu¬ 
lation and they^ in turn, through their associations and electoral 
strength carry significant weight in parliament. 

The most obvious difficulties affecting the rubber Industry came 
from abroad as world demand declined. This affected adversely die 
whole rubber Industry, but especially die small holders. Extensive 
unemployment in the rubber districts seemed incscapablep The gov¬ 
ernment, toop was directly affected* since lowered exports meant 
lowered government revenues, and commensurately less funds avail¬ 
able for investment and welfare purposes. Social and political 
tensions were dierefore bound to rise, in 1949 a government com¬ 
mission undertook a detailed study of methods for reorganizing 
and modernizing the rubber industry at home.*^ The Ceylonese 
argued that during World War lU when the Western allies were 
desperate for rubber, Ceylon had helped by supplying at an agreed, 
noncompetitive price. But now* when Ceylon rvas having difficuliicsp 

■0 IBRD, p. 

dn Ihe Rubber Induiiry {$euional Paper xvm—1^7). ProducCirti 
cwu wieic higher ihajn f&r DCigfabering cnmpcilton, pcrhapi by 40 per cent, 

Tjjmj (Ldudod), June 15, 1949. 
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Ceyloti^s iraditional consumers were invoking die ‘‘'law of supply 
and demand" to jusdfy their unwillingness to pay slightly more than 
the depressed world price. Nevertheless die same governments were 
themselves responsible for depressing the world price because of 
their hea\7 expenditures on government-sponsored research into 
synthetics. 

The first reprieve for rubber came in ig.|g when the Ceylonese 
rupee was devalued along widi die pound sterling* Natuml rubber 
again became competitive with synthetics from the cost point of 
vieiv. World demand rapidly increased and the price rose from a 
low of Rs^ ^6 per pound in June 1949 to Rs. i -a6 one year later. 
The outbreak of the Korean War added boom conditions once 
again, the price moving forward within a few months to over Rs. 
2.87 per pound. 

As the Korean War developed and Communist China entered the 
conflict in November 1950^ United Nations countries engaged in 
the conflict* began to restrict the shipment of strat^k commodities 
to Communist China. Through export licensesp EriiaiUp for instance, 
prohibited Malayan rubber from going to China^ depressing the 
Singapore price ivhich Avas usually accepted as the "ivorld price. 
Meanwhile^ China had been buying small amounts of rubber in 
Colombo through commercial channels. In May i95ir the United 
Nations passed a resolution imposing a wider embargo on the ex¬ 
port of strategic materials, including rubber, to mainland China and 
North Korea. To have conformed to this would have meant a re- 
turn to depressed conditions in the rubber industry. The H-^merican 
government attempted to strengdicn the effectiveness of the embargo 
through legislation knoivn as the Battle Act (Public Laiv 21$, 82rid 
Congress) designed to prevent any cotmtry contravening the embargo 
from receiving American military or economic assistance. At the 
time this legislation was facing passed, the American administration 
was negotiating with a Ceylonese mission to 'Washington to pur¬ 
chase the whole of Ceylon's rubber output for the years 1951-5a- 
The Americans offered the going Singapore price as the usual world 
price." but since the Ceylonese traders were still selling some rubber 
to China. Colombo's price was significantly higher, and naturally 
enough they insisted on the Colombo; price. Negotiations appear to 
hSvc broken down on this point. 

Until then, Ceylonese government spokesmen expressed misgiv- 
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ings about greater trade with CJiina.*^ The Left had kept up a con¬ 
sistent advocacy of closer trade and diplomatk links witli Chinp 
and Russia, and accused die government of playing the American 
game by not actively promoting this tradeIn September Chinese 
buyers markedly increased their purchases, at prices said to have 
been eonsiderably above the world markeE.** The American govern¬ 
ment protested against these sales as contra vent tom of the United 
Nations' embargo^ but the prime minister replied that he could not 
help j^Vjnerican. anxiety. The market for rubber in Colombo was 
completely free and Americans could buy there, too, if they wished. 
Discussions between the two governments were resumed in early 
i95£p but these tvere cut short by the death of the prime niinisier, 
the subsequent parliamentary elections in Ceylon called for May, 
and election year uncertainties in the United States itself. Before 
Americans and Ceylonese again took up negotiationSp the country's 
financial difficulties were much more clearly seen fay the Ccylonese^“* 
The rice cmis. In the spring of t952,. the government of Cey¬ 
lon had increasing difficulties in procuring essential rice imports at 
reasonable prices* By Junep the food situaLton ivas serious. No cut 
was made in the rice ration but stocks were running dangerously 
low. And American purchases of rubber had fallen olf so markedly 
that Ceylon for the first time was spending more dollars than she 
earned. A ministerial mission was despatched to London and to 
Washington to seek assistance. 

In London they obtained a release of dollars from the sterling 
area dollar pool sufficient to purchase loOpOoo tons of rice and 45,000 
tons of flour in dollar markets. In Washington, the American goV' 
emment agreed to help Ceylon procure rice in the United States, 
but on the basis of compeEitive open market bidding which at that 
time was the only mode of sale for such supplies. Owing to a "'sharp 
and unexpected rise"' in the American market price, negotiations 
ivere abandoned after only 30,000 tons had been purchased/" The 
American government could not agree to buy rubber brom Ceylon 
ac the Colombo price, since it appeared to \Va5hington tit at the 

« H&tiif of V. lO, t 

SB Tbid., V. m, c Tjft, j6ii, for Iiuiiana. 

T#rn«, ScpEcrnbcr m, 1951. 

For a dclJiHed ftEairmcnt of the C^lon ]^mitiiieni'» viw, s« Communique* 
Ckivcmnicrnt qf Cffylon, February ^5. 1953 in answer to ihe Second Repotf to 
of iht Mucuat Scoiiity AclmlnEHtacor on the Afutudl Prfrme A^fUtame Conifoi Ait 
(WMliifigioii. 1953), 

H kiporl of thi food Commijuioner (SuppRct) Jrpja, p. 4. 
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Chinese pnrehaics in contravention of the United Nations embargo 
had raised Colombo prices out of line ^viib "tvorld’* Singapore prices. 
They were also not then able to assure the Ceylonese of a five-year 
Sgo,000*000 economic assistance program under Point Four which 
tire Ceylonese authorities were seeking, for the American adminis¬ 
tration then had little confidence that Ceylon could be exempted 
from the clauses of the Battle Act.** The impending presidential 
election in the United States restricted the freedom of maneuver 
of the American officials and no financial assistance could be prom¬ 
ised. They were, however, able to agree to aid the Ceylonese to buy 
rice in the American market and were willing to buy considerable 
quantities of rubber at a price higher than Singapore tliough lower 
than that then established in Colombo. 

As ihe food crisis deepened, the Opposition made the most of 
the government’s difficulties. Every oppiOTtoniiy was used in parlia¬ 
ment to urge a policy of increasing trade relations ^vith China by 
government initiative. Some time in the spring or early summer of 
1952, die Chinese government invited the Ceylonese to send a dele¬ 
gation to Peking to discuss the possibility of a large rice purchase.** 
The government appeared reluctant to do so until every means of 
purchasing rice outside the Communist orbit had been explored,** 
Other avenues having failed, a mission went to Peking in mid- 
September. Brief negotiations resulted in a commitment by China 
to supply 80.000 tons of rice at a favorable price. More important, 
principles were agreed for a five-year intergovernmental agreement 
providing for the annual shipment of 270,000 tons of rice to Ceylon 
in exchange for 50,000 tons of rubber, with respective prices to be 
negotiated every year. It was explicitly agreed that the price for 
rubber would be higher than that then current in Singap^ire," The 
icrms of the exchange were favorable to Ceylon from every point 
of view. At the current world price one ton of rubber purchased 

>T Under ihe lernw of lie legiilaiioTt. ihe MmuaT Sccuritr AdministtiiDr tould cat- 
ETnpt cjeTtSLiii countries Emm the Stihihitury if it coukl he sh&H'ti ihiiL a ctiutitry i 

edntribiiEkan to 'mamal wcurity of the Itee yforM" more than oli-sci ilw hatin pre- 
lUinibly dcHw ta tree vorM imcnsis hy ihippm^ prohibkcii irtkla to Chirw, Riu^ia, 
or ibeit saEcUitEd. India. Pikistan, and Indonesia hwi rfcciwi stub c^cmptioiu, hnt 
not Ccyloti. 

** Aocofdihg to ihc PrcM RcImbc of February the CeylancM Government knew 

Ol die SnviEatloil* duritlg the CeykHtat ii ego da dona in VVajhu];|LDn in ibc 

summer of 1551. The offer Mru hinted at hy Mr. Hudlry Setianay^ke u eaily u July 
Nomr oj ffdpresenEtffitwj, V. II, C. 1731 r 
Ibid., V. IJ, C- efforu elsewhere. 

Ml>eKTtbcd by the Prime MiniJlK In FarlUmcnl, V. 13, c. 
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three tons of rice. The Chinese olferp on the other hand, brought 
in exchange for one ton of rubber over five tons of rice and sub¬ 
sequent negotiations reportedly brongjit in a ratio of over 6.5 to 
one-*^ As the London Times repotted from Colombo: "'No Ceylon 
government could have afforded to accept the American oScr on 
its merits and none would have Ijeen able to justify such an ac¬ 
ceptance before the electorate in the face of the Chinese offer/"" 
When the whole agreement was passed by parliament in late 
only one vote was cast against it/® 

The American government sought other means of discouraging 
the rubber shipments to China. In early 1953 it ivas agreed tvith the 
United Kingdom that ships of American and British registry would 
be prohibited from carrying rubber to Cbii^a and any ships engaging 
in the trade could not bunker or receive normal port facilities in 
British-controlled ports, including Singapore and Hong Kong/* Sul¬ 
phur is used as an ^ential spray to protect rubber trees from blight. 
Ceylon was among the countries to tvhich shipments of sulphur from 
the United States w^ere banned/® These restrictive measures were 
serious annoyances^ but they had no appreciable effect upon the trade 
with China that went forward regularly. 

The means of administering the sales to China occasioned consid¬ 
erable discussion in Ceylon. Merchant houses that had traditionally 
handled the rubber export trade since the earliest days of tJie rub¬ 
ber industry sought 10 retain tJie business in their hands. But the 
govemment reverted to procedures used during World War II when 
a government department bought directly from the producers and 
sold to the foreign purchaser. Subsequently, the rubber trade xvith 
China was restricted to the Ceylonese, just as trade w*ith Japan and 
Germany had been reserved* 

3. Evatuation of th^ agreemenL Rice f^gan to move fairly promptly 
from Chinese ports to Colombo, and the shipments of rubber w'cni 
on as before except that the government gave much closer super* 
vision to the trade and the quantities rose considerably. From the 
point of view of the rubber producers, tfie agreement had great 

Scotifndfi, Uccfimbcr 3, 195s. 

n For A deoiled and denude pTOCntSltlon oE iJlc Left and inlFTprcUEion. 

Ke S. P. AmuaiLngaiii. J^icr and RubtrcT, The Stoty 0/ Ghina^Ceylan {Colombo, 

1953 )- 

M^luLual Somrily Aduunblrator, Aepprl fo Con^rm. Mufudi Defeme 

dnCff Conlro/ dd First half oi 1955 (Waalungtaii, * 953 )- 
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merit, for it assured price stabiHiy for at least ooe year aheadn The 
new price stability made it possible to project replanting programs 
realistically for each year so that the government could plan to re¬ 
habilitate the rubber industry. 

It was not an entirely unmixed blessing even for the rubber pro¬ 
ducer, for the Chinese purchased only sheet rubber and did not 
want the more highly processed crepe. Hence the anomalous position 
soon developed in which the processed crepe w»as selling for less than 
the relatively unprocessed sheet. But, on the whole, it was a boon 
for tlie rubber industry. 

When they began, the rice imports were a source ol great relief 
lo the government and citizens alike. However, within die year* the 
contract arrangemeiit which had seemed such a blessing during the 
stark scarcity of the summer of ' 95 ® revealed its other side. Rice 
granaries throughout South Asia were as bulging in 1953-53 as they 
had been bare a year before. Rice prices decUned commensurately, 
and Ceylonese htiyers w^ere again warmly ivelcomed in Rangoon and 
Bangkok. But because of the yearly contract inflexibility, the Cey¬ 
lonese ^vere obligated to purchase more rice at a higher price in 
China than they really needed. Hence, there was soon the peculiar 
situation of Ceylon exporting to Japan rice purchased from China." 

Every year the inevitable anomalies of contracted barter arrange¬ 
ments gave rise to some public discussion^ but the agreements were 
not repudiated. In 1954* negotiations were hard-bargained from the 
Ceylonese point of view. At that time the Singapore price w^as higher 
ihan the coniractcd Chinese price of the year before and Bunnese 
rice was low^er* Then after threatening to break off negotiations, the 
Ceylon delegation improved the terms of trade in the exchange 
above the previous year. On the otJier hand, by 193®* Malayan 
and other rubber markets were opening for the Chinese, and Cey- 
lon^s bargaining position was relatively ^veaker* 

There was no appreciable increase in the interference of Com¬ 
munist countries in the internal affairs of Ceylon as a result of this 
agreement^ The Chinese presented the best possible appearance to 
their small and sensitive South Asian neighbors. The Ceylonese 
government was cautious. It refused to develop diplomatic relations 
fur til er and allowed only an occasional technical supervisor to see 
ic'Cluna's interests in Colombo. Equally fundamental Ceylon was 

Hindu (Maiirai), NuvciDijer 7. 1954- 
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not for long dependent primarily njx>n China for its rice, since 
bumper crops soon developed in Ceylon's traditional suppliers. 

Hotvever, the long-run importance of Ceylon^s compact %vith Chinji 
should not be ignored. This contract represented one oE the first 
steps oE mainland China in its diplomatic re-entty ino the wider 
Ivor Id of noii-Commuiibt states. Tjie fact tfiai China—long the coun¬ 
try of gigantic famines—should have been able to export large quan- 
tiues of rice had an appreciable effect upon the climate of opinion 
in Ceylon, Naturally the friends of Communist China have not been 
shy in praising the "tremendous economic ariiievements of the new 
China." At the same time+ the domestic l.eft parties gained kudos 
in the public eye for having long promoted the trade agreement 
which brought relief to rubber producers and tlic rice consuming 
public. It then became more difficult for tlie opponents of die Left 
to put them on the defetisive as they had during the early years 
of the Sena nay ake regime* 

The agreement had long-run significance from still another point 
of view. As the prime minister put jt, "'These agreements . . ^ bring 
Ceylon into a och’ sphere of trade relations hitherto unexplored 
For the first time, large quantities of Ceylon's raw materials went 
to countries outside the market in western Europe and the Amer- 
icas. Tltc vision of Asians ind us trial i^^ing themsehes or of countries 
producing raiv materials becoming independent of the vagaries of 
Western markets are the unexpressed but vivid dreams of many in 
Ceylon and elsewhere in Asia, The feet that only sheet rubber was 
taken by the Chinese suggests that the interests oE primary producers 
in Asia may be no more adequately met by new .Asian consumers 
than by femiliar European customers. Nevertheless, many Ceylonese 
experienced genuine satisfection that their rubber could be sold to 
another Asian country in bulk at stable prices. The feet that West¬ 
ern countries tvere opposed to it but could not prevent it only added 
to their satisfaction. 

From the specifically Ceylonese point of view, Washington's poli¬ 
cies that preceded and followed Ceylon^s economic agreemctit with 
China left a most unsavory recollection. As the Ceylonese saw it. 
at the very time when xAmerica had drastically reduced its purchases 
of rubber, Colombo was penalized for selling its rubber to China. 
Ceylon Avas tlie only country to which the Battle Act was applied, 
A sense of grievance w^as only sharpened by the realization that, 

'■J ffcujf 0/ V, 15. c- ll£&. 
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when Ceylon needed rice, she had to seek it in markets in which 
dollar buyers were raising tlie price and converting it into a dollar 
commodity precisely when Amciican governmenuil buying policies 
prevented Ceylon from earning dollars, Finallyp instead of allowing 
Ceylon to earn dollars in the normal way, the Americans were pre¬ 
pared Lo consider economic assistance* but only after making it clear 
that Ceylon would be expected to stop her rubber exports to China, 
This appeared to be an attempt to use Ceylon^s economic plight 
to interfere with ijie economic self-determination and sovereignty 
o£ a small, primary producing country. 

There b no economic reason why inoiisoon Asian producers 
need choose cither one market or the other for tJie disposal of their 
goods. They may prefer to hedge by granting long term contracts 
to the Coiumunist orbit for assured sales at a minimum and stable 
price while keeping back a varying proportion of total output for 
maximum profits in a tricky and economically risky world market. 
By so doing, they w^ill also ensure against undue politioil interfer¬ 
ence accompanying a barter or contracted trade agreement.'^*’ In such 
market diversity, no doubt, lies the safest course for Ceylon's ex¬ 
port policy^ 

The rice-rubber crisis of 19521953 illustrates in dramatic form 
the housekeeping problem facing the Ceylonese government. It will 
be recalled that this particular set of dilficulties contributed to the 
impulse to escape dependence upon three estate crops and added 
to the desire for economic divei^ificatioti. The financial diihcuUies 
precipitated by this conjuncture forced on the government a painful 
fiscal decision—the removal of die rice subsidy to the consumer. 
Social and political tensions were so sharpened by this step tliat 
the ruling party had to fire on the crowds. These events, in turn, 
contributed significantly to the ill reputation surrounding the United 
National Patty and weakened popular support for that regime. 

n. ECONO-MIO OEVELOFfttE^NT ASSISTANCE 

Ceylon’s foreign esochangc position at the beginning of independ¬ 
ence was such that her officials feU relatively little need to seek 
economic assistance or foreign loans. The principal policy designed 
to increase Ceylon's external resources pressed for a more rapid re¬ 
lease of Ceylon's wartime sterling balances. Periodic negoiiations 

In thii conneciion Ccylonew prftpotiEaia ut bilutcral trade agrKmrnu with cm- 
auEhoriladan rrgimefl wouM do wtll lo itudy Uic c^cprricnct of Oerm^nyt 
imaJl cliuilem Eyropean ociglihoi^ tan evidence ot ibe posaibiliiics, 
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led 10 agreed schedules of release that balanced, as vvell as possible, 
Ceylon's needs for heas^y capital and other imports and Britain s 
concern to prevent too rapid an outflow of sterling. 

At the Conference of Commonwealth Foreign Ministers held in 
Colombo in January 1950, proposals were first discussed to concert 
the development of countries throughout Soudi and Southeast Asia. 
The commonwealth countries took die initiative. In Ceylon the Min¬ 
ister of Finance was given much of the credit for the original pro¬ 
posal. It was decided that other countries like Burma and Indo¬ 
nesia who were not members of the Commonwealth would be urged 
to participate. After considerable consultation through common¬ 
wealth diplomatic channels, a further meeting at Sydney in May 
vcigo agreed that each country should draw up a six-year program 
of development, training, and investment. In November, the Com¬ 
monwealth Consultative Committee published a detailed collation 
of the commonwealth countries’ plans and in February 1951 they 
met once more in Colombo with non-members of the Common¬ 
wealth who had agreed to join. In addition to the charter members—■ 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan, and the 
United Kingdom and its tetritories in Malaya and Borneo—Burma, 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and Viet Nam were also present. The 
United States, too, had agreed to participate and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development sent an observ'er. 

Constitutionally, the Colombo Plan ‘'organization” was of utmost 
simplicity. From the beginning the sponsors of the plan were op¬ 
posed to setting up a large secretariat or a well-stafied functional 
organization such as the Economic Commission for Europe at Geneva 
or the 0 ,E-E.C. in Paris. The new nations were much more sensi¬ 
tive to possible infringements of their economic, political, and ad¬ 
ministrative sovereignty than were the Europeans. The sponsors, 
therefore, avoided putting themselves in the position of having to 
determine in any regularized way priorities between India or Cey¬ 
lon, for example, as the O.E.E.C. had been doing with Marshall 
Plan funds. Moreover, it was expected that similarly large amounts 
of resources would not be forthcoming. It was therefore decided 
that member countries needing assistance ivould approach individ¬ 
ual possible donor countries and detailed arrangements for deter¬ 
mining the types and amounts of aid and the modes of supervision 
w'ould be negotiated bilaterally between the donor and receivitig 
country. 
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Hence ihc Colombo Plan Organization remained in the back* 
ground. A Council for Technical Co-operation ivas establuhed, in 
practice composed of those diplomats of member countries stationed 
in Colombo. A "bureau" with a small secretarial staff was to coordi¬ 
nate information from the meniber countries regarding technical 
assistance requests and likely sources of supply. Requests in the first 
instance were to pass through the bureau, bur ivhen bilateral ne¬ 
gotiations had once begun between two cooperating countries, the 
bureau's task became merely one of keeping in touch, reporting, 
and general direction.” The bureau encouraged more precise defi¬ 
nition of requests and through its exchange of information, periodic 
tours of its director and the meetings it arranged, it helped those 
concerned with development in different countries to keep in touch 
wiili one another and draw what lessons they could from one an¬ 
other’s experience. 

From the point of vicxv of the Ceylonese government, participa¬ 
tion presented no policy problems. The loose institutional frame¬ 
work follow'cd closely die style of the commonwealth association. 
Since the diplotnadc representatives of cooperating countries and 
not a professional aid staff were responsible for seeing that the aid 
was well used, tliere was no risk of such dose supervision that it 
might infringe on Ceylon's sovereignly. Appropriations by donor 
countries were not publicized as being necessary on grounds of con¬ 
tainment or the Cold War. They appeared to be free of any prob¬ 
able political commitments that might conceivably impair Ceylon s 
freedom of foreign policy abroad. 

.\Ithough the amount of capital aid forthcoming ivas not as great 
as had originally been hoped, the Colombo Plan opportunities for 
technical training, assignment of experts, and exchange of skills were 
impressive, Ceylon received large numbers of experts, sent more 
than yoQ scholars overseas for training and received capital assist¬ 
ance to make a total of Rs. 99,000,000 worth of aid up to 195^- 
Only the far f.eft considered the Colombo Plan arrangements a 
threat to Ceylon's sovereign independence. 

Not until 1956 was American economic assistance successfully ne¬ 
gotiated again after a five-year hiatus. Considerable political contro¬ 
versy accompanied the new agreements; the circumstances for halting 
the small Point IV program had not been happy. The announcement 

*«FiJr the rtmstitutien of the Gpumdl f« Tedinicil Co-cfxrratlfiii. 9 k Caul. BaSti. 
Appendix 7. 
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of tlie new aid program came shortly bt^fore the 1956 General Elec¬ 
tion* Though the agreement had been under negotiation since tgsS' 
nearly a year before the General Election was held, government crit¬ 
ics interpreted tlie announcement of American assistance in March 
1956 as an effort to influence the electoral outcome* Dire predictions 
were heard from the Left that American assistance could only be 
given with hidden strings that would tie Ceylon inextricably to the 
'" War plans of die Imperialists,” There notable siiq?ri,se after the 
electoral defeat of the Kotelawala regime that the United States was 
prepared to continue an aid program to an avoucdly "“neutralist” 
successor government/® 

American assistance increased rapidly. U^S* appropriations doubled 
within two years and important quantities of food surpluses were 
made available in addition to the development of a varied technical 
assistance program. These came to about $10,000,000 worth per year- 

Shortly after the 1956 election eastern European and mainland 
Chinese intent became more clearly manifest. The Czechs opened 
a trade bir and offered a lotv-interest loan to assist in constructing 
a cement plant. Ambassadors were at last exchanged between Co- 
lombop Moscow* and Peking. In 1958^ the Russians offered a $30,- 
000,000 loan at per cent for capital equipment purchases. Al¬ 
though in 1958 the Chinese negotiated a hard bargain on rice-rubber 
trading, they agreed to supply S^pooo^ooo u'orih of consumer goods, 
the pTOcee<ls from the sale of which were to be used to assist in 
rehabilitating the rubber industry. 

As long as cabinet divisions run along doctrinaire lines and min¬ 
isters show clear preferences for alternative sources of outside as¬ 
sistance, foreign aid may contribute to increasing cabinet divisions. 
Critical observers have noticed this possibility* But at least during 
the early years of these different assistance programs there was broad 
approval of accepting ai<l from a variety of sources. This was not 
merely 10 accept all that tv^s offered. Insofar as there were lingering 
anxieties about Western economic aid being used to rcconstilute 
Western economic power in the area, assistance from the Eastern 
bloc broke a hitherto W^estern monopoly. For those anxious about 
ihc possible political repercussions of receiving economic aid from 
Communist countries, continued Western aid prevented a monopoly 
developing from the East, .-^s in Burma and India, there seemed to 

te Tjpm« of Ceyhn. ApiU t^. 19^^, For dcutils aid pTograniv wc caiaptcr viri, 
Section VI. 
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be emerging a kind of implicu ibeorj^ not of the balance of pov%Tr 
which ivas frowned on as a part of Etiropean power poliiicSp but 
of the balance of aid/' whereby the economic independence and 
political safety of die small or less influential country could be pro¬ 
tected by die countervailing and mutually sumiiladng effect of eco¬ 
nomic assistance programs mounted by countries from both the dem¬ 
ocratic and the Communist worlds. 

At the end of 1959 it was too soon to assess with certainty die 
political consequences of economic assistance, The Colombo Flan aid 
had served to provide many Ceylonese ivith experience in W’^estern 
countries that would lead to greater understanding as well as eco¬ 
nomic and technical skills. The limited supert^isioti of capital assist¬ 
ance contributed to feelings of appreciation w^ithont provoking die 
annoyance that might come with closer supervision though eco¬ 
nomic results may hai'e been less than originally hoped for. The 
joint planning, consultation, and mutual assistance under the Co¬ 
lombo Plan drciv the Soutli .Asian countries into a closer awareness 
of one another's problems and possibilities. It showed that AVestem 
icchnicians and South Asians could work together on South Asian 
problems ivithout political considerations distracting them from w'hat- 
ever technical problem was at hand. The quantitatively larger Amer¬ 
ican technical and commodity aid program,, and die credit and com¬ 
modity facilities from the Eastern bloc* broughi more technical as¬ 
sistance and investment capital, improved the country's facilities for 
technical trainings, and reduced foreign exchange outlays on indis¬ 
pensable imporu. 

CONCLUSION 

All four prime ministers had a relatively free hand m formulating 
and executing foreign policy. With the exception of pressures aris¬ 
ing out of Kandyan anxieties* they did not have to contend with 
interest groups committed to specific foreign policy programs* Apart 
from a few' individuals in the democmtic parties* articulate Marxists h 
and a handful of Journalists, feiv seriously debated foreign policy 
alternatives. There appeared to be a notable unconcern with foreign 
affairs for a people so much affected by developments abroad. 

In matters of defense^ relations wuth India in regard to the minor¬ 
ity of Indian descent, economic housekeeping, and foreign assistance, 
Ceylon's governments since independence showed themselves to he 
independent and pragniaiic. ready to experiment but still cautions* 
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Defense association with the United Kingdom begun with independ¬ 
ence did not preclude exploring hitlierto untried trading possibili¬ 
ties in the Ckjmmunist orbit in 195^2. Deteriorating free world 
marketing and supply conditions and the Chinese desire to procure 
rubber in exchange for rice dramatically affected her trading pat* 
tern for a timep Resistance to accepting as citizens any residents 
of Indian descent raised difficulties with India, but cliese disagree¬ 
ments did not stand in the way of Ceylon^s eventually adopting a 
position on foreign affairs more in keeping with Indians» Common¬ 
wealth relations were confinned by the Colombo Plants exchange 
of persons and technical assistance programs and the manner of 
their administration. But these did not prevent the Ceylonese gov¬ 
ernment from terminating tlie defense agreement with Great Brit¬ 
ain after a new government came to power in 1956* 

Even though they were experimental and fiexiblei a clear, long-run 
trend emerged. As conditions in Asia changed, as the government 
gained confidence in foreign policy matters* and as domestic politic 
cal power shifted from the hands of diose who w^ere culturally* edu¬ 
cationally* and economically more oriented toward London* the gov¬ 
ernment became less willing 10 follow the British lead. Weakened 
defense ties with distant Great Britain presaged closer association 
with Indian 

Foreign policy was less important to the outcome of the 195® 
election chan ivere domestic questions of language* religioOp and 
socio^onomic class considerations. The election resultsp however 1 
profoundly altered the country's foreign policy, Mr* Bandaranaike & 
arguments in favor of terminating the base agreements with Britain 
readily evoked echoes of the pre-independence "struggle against the 
Imperialists,” Marxists, articulate BuddJiisis, and rural middle-class 
Sinhalese interest groups, temporarily at least* were united on this 
issue. There w^as every evidence to suggest that nonaligninent as a 
general approach to foreign policy was quietly accepted though there 
would no doubt be grounds for future discussions as to how best 
to steer a strictly neutral course. 

In the early years of independence* the cabinet appeared rela¬ 
tively united on matters of defense, though it became divided some¬ 
times on economic housekeeping and the treatment of minorities. 
"Nonalignment" requires more decisions and opens new alternatives. 
At the ouiset of independence, only the British were dlploniaiically 
active. As British inHuence diminished* first American and then 
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Russian and Chinese activides increased. India was also more con¬ 
cerned, As more diverse influences pl^y upon the island in the 
future, differences over foreign policy are likely to be sharpened. 
But at least opinion may become better informed as controversy be¬ 
comes keener. Cabinet divisions regarding tlie proper foreign pol¬ 
icy were a marked feature of the M.E.P. government. 

Under the new circumstances facing the country, could cabinet 
agreement on foreign policy tree from doctrinaire alignments be 
achieved? Could a dear party consensus be evolved? Could a broader 
attentive public develop a view of foreign policy transcending party 
interests to set a national foreign policy for the future? 

One area of the common foreign policy effort on which everyone 
seemed agreed in principle was tJiat of ,^ian solidarity, a matter 
of sufficient interest to warrant separate treatment. 
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CHAPTER XI • ASIAN SOLIDARITY AND 
CEYLON'S FOREIGN POLICY 



Asians now spoke of ihemselves a§ "we-AsJans/ as it Asia 
were an entityp when really it was a huge agglomeration of 
eoiiiinents and cuitures and races and religions and govern- 
ments further apart from each other than any European eoun- 
Lry couJd be From any other European country. And yet 
‘we-Asbns* gripped die imagination . . * it meant something. 
There was a feeling of akinness^ from Eg)pt to Japan . . h 
and all these countries were changing, changings running the 
centuries into days, hurrying and scrambling forward at a 
breathless speed whidi left European prejudices and plati- 
iiides about them as far behind as the buggy horse was left 
panting after a jet plane. Somehow Europe appeared so staid^ 
siay-behind and unimaginative beside this surging exaltation 
oF Asia/'^—Han Suyin^ And the Rain My Drink 


I ^ INTRODUCTION 

A FERsismvr dieme in political debates regarding Ceylon 5 foreign 
ptjlicy concerned the desirability of closer association with Asia and 
of promoting Asian unity. On ceremonial occasions when good feel¬ 
ings lYere being promotedp everyone favored c!os<^^ tics with otlier 
Asians, That political leaders in at least some countries in the area 
continued to evoke the vision of Asian solidarity suggested that it 
had meaning to iheir people. Many problems-—strategic, economic, 
and cultural—miglit be mitigated and some solved if only there w^ere 
a closer and effective unity among them. 

Ceylon and the countries of South Asia face intractable problems 
in common. .No single power 110^^ dominates the area as the British 
once did. A higher degree of unity encompassing India^ Ceylon, 
Burma, Thailand^ Malaya* and Indonesia might discourage the en¬ 
croachment of any new external power* 

They all have economic problems in common. They are all vul¬ 
nerable 10 fl actual tons in commodity prices in the tvorld market. 
Unlike the United States or Great fVriiain, mass welfare goals fie- 
came governmcni responsibilities Ijefore the achievement of self- 
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propelled expanding economies. A rapidly grooving population bears 
heavily on limited resources In most countries. Hence, problems 
unique to this area distinguish their economic experience from that 
oE Western liberal democracies or of Russian or Chinese Commu¬ 
nist dictatorships. Many South and Soudieast Asian countries have 
been determined to develop their ecotiomies under democratic aus¬ 
pices and avoid totalitarian methods. With a common desire to 
solve their economic problems in their own Avay, they may be able 
to help eacJi otlier widi advice and experience. They may discover 
other economic interests in common. 

Finally, diey are still striving to develop their oivn culttireSp to 
empliasize their own distinguishing characteristics, and rediscover 
their spiritual and cultural roots as distinct Erom the culture that 
many of them took over from the West during the colonial period. 
They are trying to develop modem indigenous literatures, to 
strengthen and simplify indigenous languages+ to draw their lit¬ 
erary heritage into closer touch ivith the vernacular* They have a 
further common interest in insulating their developing culture from 
the less savory elements of extraneous> foreign civilizations. Surely 
tliey can learn much from one another and some of these objectives 
might be pursued by concerted policies. Hence* there arc grounds 
For arguing that a greater degree of unity among South Asian coun¬ 
tries tvould help solve many of their problems. 

But the first decade of independence revealed little Mian unity 
in practice. Some were able to agree in principle on the virtues of 
nonalignment and toward tlie end of the decade Ceylon, Indian Indo¬ 
nesia, and Burma defined similar policies on many matters. But 
others did not agree or sought security in another direction, Mutual 
aid of a concrete nature tvas inevitably small and they have been 
unable to support significant forms of economic cooperation. There 
has been little South Asian culturai exchange. Mian solidarity ap¬ 
peared to have reality insofar as it called upon emotions derived 
from past struggles or when there was fear that foreign rule might 
be reinstated again, particularly from the West. It sometimes had 
reality in a raciai sense, tvhere Furopeans or Kites were eKclitded. 
All South Asians were agreed on the necessity of making the voice 
of Asia heard in the councils of the world. At the tlniied Nations, 
particularly. South and Southeast Asian countries could often join 
irT common voting on distant issues or where Great Powers, par- 
tieularly Western Great Powers—were misbehaving. No one siates- 
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man could speak on behalf of them alL Critii^l analysis leads to 
the conclusion that Asian unity was still limited in political or eco¬ 
nomic substance. 

This slionid not be surprising. Although western Europeans may 
presently be setting the pace for effective intimacy between sover¬ 
eign states, western Enropean nation states required many centuriesp 
innumerable wars culminating in World Wars I and 1 I> and an 
unambiguous threat from across the Elbe before their common im¬ 
pulses emerged into concrete policy. South and Southeast Asian 
countries need not take so long^ but to assume that effective inti¬ 
macy could be achieved during the first decade of independent state¬ 
hood was to expect too much. A close examination of their efforts 
to reach common policies in their owm region should provide some 
insight into their Telationships. 

II - SOME BACKGRGUIND CONSIDERATIONS 

A, ATOTUDE BASE 

1. Emotions from the colonist period- Prior to independencCn 
nationalist leaders realiised that progress toward freedom made by 
any one country benefited the freedom movemenls in all coun¬ 
tries/ A sense of a shared destiny proved to be a useful weapon 
in mobi 1 king resistance to European rulers. Lacking both tveaUh 
and powder, Indians and their neighbors excelled the uncouth, scur¬ 
rying Westerners *'in the realm of the spirit.” In Ceylon it was possible 
to remind people that her ancient civilization was in full flower at 
a time when Britain %vas still an island of barbarians. In a civili¬ 
zation tvhere age is esteemed and youth is considered thoughtless, 
the more ancient the civilization, the greater its validity, and the 
more deserving of admiration. Despite^—or because of—the fact 
that European power dominated these countries and that European 
techniques held great allure^ the ancient indigenous cultures of 
India, Burma> and Ceylon all deser\'ed respect. 

More contemporary elements contributed to a sense of common 
future destiny. After all, it was the white Europeans who had de¬ 
prived them all of tlielr independence and had "distoned** their 
economies to suit the foreigner's pleasure. Traditional political and 
social institutions had been undermined. The European in all these 
countries had been triply arrogant. He believed Uiat the white 

1 W'erfijer Ltvi, Frcf India in Aiia 195^), p- 16. 
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race naiurally superior in iiuclligence, stamina, strength, and 
creative ability. Racially exclusive, be Jiad considcretl the "natives" 
unfit to mix tviUi as social equals. In the upper let'cls of Ceylon 
society there was a good deal of sociability between Ceylonese and 
British. Yet such mixing was not without its incidents and each 
man bears some scats of a past racial encounter with a European. 
Social slights or invidious treaunent are therefore frequently as¬ 
sumed to be matter of racial concern, and color evaluations are 
often attributed to social situations which may have no relation 


to pigmentation. 

The H'liite man religiously arrogant. ChrisLianity- like Islam 
—presumed that it alone had access to, and knowledge of. the One 
True God; all other religions were blasphemous, or in error. The 
Portuguese Catholim and later the Dutch Reformed church had 
persecuted the Ceylonese in the name of the One True God during 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. And during 
the nineteenth century state assistance was given to Christian insti¬ 
tutions. In some of the countries of South and Southeast Asia where 
religions have been tolerant and are largely personal, private mat¬ 
ters, such presumption and organized promotion were greeted wdth 
astonishment and incredulity. Active religious emotions can still be 
evoked by recalling the centuries of religious persecution.* 

Tire proud Westerner never let the Ceylonese or others in the 
area forget that he also considered himself organizationally superior. 
Indeed, one observer suggests that perhaps the greatest innovation 
of the Christian missionaries was a totally revolutionary sense of 
organization which gave to individuals and groups new means of 
induence in an otherwise tradition-bound society.* On the techne^ 
logical and governmental leveU, too. Western organizational forms 
look root, not so much because they were consciously imposed but 
were developed as the Western rulers atiempied to manage in ways 
they undersuxKi the intractable problems with which they were 
fac^. Casual remarks and explicit tmungs of the Sahibs have re¬ 
vealed that the white man always thought he could do it better 
than the Asian.* 


iK. M- PanikkiT* snd Wtjitm Deminanee (T^imlofi. 1955), paTlicularlT Pan 
Vie. 

• ZiaUn *o. 

V.Thal its li no dead issue was dcmonsiralMl dniitis the Suci Canal criili in 1956. 
One ol the antomcnu hi ihe Brliiih cue that mwi annoyed t>^Ione« wai ibe implmt 
jud*mrr.i .hat the Egyptian* Mutd not run the nt^ the^tve^nd ^ctc^ an 
Ini^tioiwl niperviaory body wa* tieewary. Ctyton On.fy Sews, September .6, 1956. 
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Three distinguishable groups in Ceylon feU strongly about Asian 
solidarity. The Western educated elite resented the assumption that 
Ceylonese were not the equals of Europeans^ when by educaiion 
and social \vays the Westernized considered themselves fully as good 
as the superior Englishman, For tho&e who did not lind adcciuate 
satisfactions in the opporiunities opened to them during and follow^- 
ing lilt colonial regime^ Asian solidarity represented one way of 
expressing their resentment. 

The numberless clerks who manned the government services and 
rnercandle establish men tSp educated through a Western curriculum, 
blamed the years of Western domination for tlieir career difficulties. 
Career frost rat ions ^ thereforej le<l many to be susceptible to "^anti- 
imperialist" political appeals, and they frequently followed political 
leaders who repudiated Western connections in favor of closer tics 
witlj Asian neighbors. 

A third group of nationalists has grown up since independence 
w'ho are largely from indigenous educational institutions. Unemploy¬ 
ment and limited cultural horLcoiis have made these new national 
ists antiAVestern in a cultural sense and opposed to Westernized 
Ceylonese. Insofar as theses students go beyond the horizons of vil¬ 
lage and province* they are among tJiose susceptible to the concept 
of Asian solidarity as a hope for the future. 

Those in the new nationalist group who are also of Buddhist 
faith—as most of them are—find in their religious philostiphy a 
bond with other Soutli Asian countries, particularly Burma, less so 
Thailand and Cambodia, to some extent witJi India, where Bud¬ 
dhism began* and even with China. Hence the idea of Asian soli¬ 
darity is congenial from a number of points of view\ 

2. The revived mvre distant pasi. As long as the Westerner domi¬ 
nated the political and economic systems in South Asia, it w'as pos¬ 
sible for many peoples to tee] a sense of shared hostility to the Euro¬ 
pean interlopers. India, Ceylon, and Burma could all be aware of 
a common destiny in che face of the enemy. Yet. when, as part of 
their national au^akening* these peoples began to emphasize their 
historical past prior to tlie Westerner's coming, they found a record 
of strife and events that would create in the minds of many ^'\siarLs 
a sense of mutual distrust. As the Ceylonese explored their ancient 
chronicles, they realized their culiurai and religious debt to India, 
But they were also reminded of the invasions of the Chola or otlier 
empires from South India, or the period tvhen Ceylon paid tribute 
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to the Ming court in China, thus recalling other dominations from 
nearer home. The Burmese and Thais have long fought one an¬ 
other, and mutual anxieties persist between these two. National 
consciousness awakens memories long dormant. These are not neces¬ 
sarily conducive to trust and cooperation. 

g. AfinoriiiVj, Throughout the area, indigenous populations feel 
tliey have been frisked, outsmarted, and overborne by more ener¬ 
getic. shrewder, and less moral outsiders from neighboring large 
countries. Ceylonese resent Indian money lenders, businessmen, and 
hard working estate labor. The Bunnese resent Indians in the same 
Reids. In Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia, the overseas Chinese play 
much the same roles vis 4 -vis tlie more easy-going inhabitants.* These 
minorities are an outgrowth of the colonial era when laborers could 
move in security from one area to another and repatriate their earn¬ 
ings. But the net effect has been that traditional fears of domination 
are compounded wuih economic competition. In each country legis¬ 
lation has been used either to reduce the scope of their competitive 
ability by excluding them from certain economic activities or to 
limit the franchise and other political rights of these overly suc¬ 
cessful minorities. 

4. Afufudf isolation. The mixed attitudes toivard each other of 
the Asian neighbors therefore result frorn history's contradictory 
legacy. Moreover, during ilie colonial period, the division of South 
Asia into colonies of various Eurojjean states divided Asia in another 
way. Individuals in French<ontrolled areas looked to France; those 
in British areas looked to Britain, and those in Dutch territory looked 
to Holland, Only when the old empires withdrew could the peoples 
again reach out to one anotlier, 

During the first decade of independence, there has been a reinaTk- 
ably slight change in this pattern. Colombo's newspaper reporting 
of significant events in other South Asian countries is very slight. 
Newspapermen find news on the l,ondon ticker more absorbing 
and relevant to themselves than news from DcUii, Rangoon, or Dja¬ 
karta. In the past what happened tn western Europe was more likely 
to affect them than what happened in neighboring countries, and 
they have not yet changed their perspective. Developments at a Brit¬ 
ish Labour Party Congress or the issues of personalities in American 
elections are given greater prominence than jiolitical developments 
in •Burma, for example. Shortly after the remarkable election of 

■ ThoinpKin and AdlolF, Minaiitj Pntblejtu m Sauiheoil Aiia, for a diicuHion. 
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April 1956 in Ceylon^ the A,F.P^F*L^ in Burma also held a General 
Elecdon, bur It received little attention. When Prime Minister U Nu 
resigned later in die year, there was virtually no detailed specula^ 
tion or informed background information to enlighten a presumably 
puzzled reader. More surprising^ when Ceylon's delegate at die 
United Nations ahstamed on a hotly disputed resolution condemn¬ 
ing the Soviet Union for intervening in Hungary^ Ceylonese pajiers 
carried much more information regarding Russian-Hungarian diffi¬ 
culties than they carried news regarding Burma’s diffictiUles on her 
northem^ Chinese border nearer to Cotombo by 3^000 miles.* This 
is not because it is technically easier to subscribe to Western wire 
services and receive news without having to seek it out. Cable 
service with Rangoon is adequate^ and Rangoon has some news¬ 
papers with good reporterial staffs. The interest merely is not there.^ 
Most Ceylonese, ’ivhen they have Eund$ and time for travel abroad, 
prefer to go to Great Britain, western Europe, or the United States. 
More recently^ tours sponsored by the governments of tlie Soviet 
Union and mainland China have been gaining in popularity. Ceylon 
Tamils may go to southern India for religious and edutational pur¬ 
poses, A few Sinhalese Buddhists go to Burma Eot religious fellow¬ 
ship. But by and large, few travel to South Asia. As yet, there is no 
notion of the IVnnderjahr that has done so much to make Europeans 
aivare of one another. There appears to be little curiosity to learn 
how others live or what they do, and tliere is a great deal of mutual 
ignorance. More symbolic than representative was one MT.. sub¬ 
sequently a prominent member of the cabinet in 1956, who refused 
to believe that China and Burma were contiguous. When told so 
by the Minister of Finance in 195Z, he replied: “did the Honourable 
Minister of Finance look up his atlas 10 find out the distance from 
Burma to China? I am sure it must be over 500 miles.”“ 

With a few notable exceptions, it i$ only in the Left parties that 
a knowledgeable curiosity regarding Asian neighbors is to be found. 
The Sama Samajist Trotskyists tend to be concerned with Trotskyist 
developments in any countryp and where there is a Trotskyist pany, 
they become its partisans. The Communist party knits its relations 

summer oE 1956. Compare, for instmux. Times 0/ Ctyiony early NovcTOber 
1956 on Hungaiy \e\th October 1956 rc^rdin^ border protilcios. 

1 Indian newjpapcTS, loo, been tLmflarly oriented, dcvQtfii}^ roughly 10 per ceui 
oE diear foreign uchs space K» Allan Ives's, 3 Egure very close to those of leading 
American papem Sec report of Tntcmationil Vtta Imtituie meednga m Kandy, CFfioTt 
Hmfy November 1957: rorA Trmej, November *6, 
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with China and the Soviet Union, The Communist leaders have 
been in Moscow several times, and nearly all the young professional 
full-time members of the Coraininiist party have been to mainland 
China within the past few years. This is thcit one decisive experience 
outside Ceylon, as the experience of British life and education was 
for numerous Ceylonese in early years, and is still for many. One 
can expect, therefore, that unless moderate political leaders and citi¬ 
zens see in South Asia the importance it may well have for die future 
of Ceylon, few but the Left members will he personally informed. 

These difficulties of lack of confidence and ignorance notwith¬ 
standing, attitudes favoring greater Asian solidarity are surely more 
likely to increase than diminish. And domestic political trends are 
likely to project into the seats of poiver those less concerned with 
the outside world and more concerned with immediate and regional 
matters nearer home. 

B. ECONOMIC BASE 

The economies of South . 4 sia have much in common. In all of 
them, highly developed plantation or industrial enterprises exist 
side by side ivith a primitive, indigenous agriculture and handicraft 
production. Although the latter is gradually losing its hold and 
more and more transactions are entering into the cash economy, it 
is nevertheless still the economic armature for a rural way of life. 
They tend to be export-import economies, witli die possible excep 
tion of India. Roughly 30 per cent of Burma's gross national product 
is exported; in Thailand, 20 per cent; in Indonesia, 11..| per cent.* 
.-Vccordingly, they are particularly dependent on exports and imports 
to maintain their standard of living, and arc all vulnerable to ad¬ 
verse shifts in the terms of trade. With the exception of India, they 
arc highly specialized in the commodities they export. In Burma, 
for instance, approximately 75 per cent of her export values are 
earned by one commodity, rice. In Ceylon tea and rubber account 
for 75-80 per cent of her export values, Malaya depends on rubber 
and tin for 65 per cent of her export values. Cotton and jute ac¬ 
count for 77 per cent of Pakistan's exports, ivhile in Thailand rice 
and rubber account for 65-70 per cent.” With the exception of rice, 
the largest part of these primary commodities of the region have 
been exported to industrialized countries at the far ends of the 

*ECAFE. Et^namU SanKy ef Alia and tht Fat Eaif lyyy. p. 51. 

Ibid., p. 34^ 
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tvorld. The only exception to this was ChiDa's purchases of Ceylon¬ 
ese rubber in the past feiv years^ although after 1956 these decreased 
so that even Ceylon tended to return to an earlier pattern where 
most of its products vvere exported to Western and indusu'talized 
countries. 

Taken commodity by coittmodityp the exports of the countries in 
the area are mutually competitive. India^ Ceylon, and lately Indo¬ 
nesia are competitors in the world tea markets. Ceylon has always 
sought to have its tea recognised as of better quality than that from 
India, lu the eyes of the island's tea interests, should Ceylonese teas 
lose their identity and become submerged in Indian stocks, Ceylon¬ 
ese teas would be given second place to the larger Indian supplies. 
Because of their mutually competitive character India and Ceylon 
have no longer been able to continue their joint publicity organi¬ 
zation for the promotion of tea consumption in overseas markets. 

[n the case of rubber* Ceylon, Malaya, and Indonesia all comjjcte 
ivitli one another^ As long as poHtiail controls In Malaya prevented 
Singapore rubber from going to China, Ceylon had a favored place, 
which tJie Malayan producers could not help but resent. With the 
relaxation of embargo controls from 1956 on* Colombo's privileged 
position began to wane. Malayan production is more efficient than 
Ceylon's* costs being considerably less. Though Indonesian exports 
have diiCtuated as much wdth internal disorders as witfj world mar- 
ket conditions, Indonesia and Malaya together largely determine the 
gross amounts of natural rubber to enter the market, Ceylon's pro- 
diittion is less than one-sixth of Malaya s and sometimes only one^ 
eighth of Indonesia's. 

Since Ceylon, Malaya, and Indonesia are mutually competitive, it 
w^ould be logical to expect that they ivould attempt to divide up 
world markets or reach commodity agreements to main lain a mini¬ 
mum price for natural rubber sales, such as was attempted with 
brief success under the Stevenson Plan in the (gso’s and 1950's. In 
the Ceylonese parliament there have been reiterated demands that 
this be done, but few steps have been taken.^^ The producer coun¬ 
tries are up against the intractable fact of government-sponsored 
Synthetic production in the traditionally consuming countries^ By 
1959 economic pressures fiad not yet become so desperate as to lead 
to general acceptance of production controls. The Ceylonese gov¬ 
ernment, or any other government in South .4sia. had not sho«'n 

II Woiife cf R1rp^^^s£ntatws, V. 6, t 71 ; V. fl, c. 177^, for ibitmcc- 
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serious interest iti a policy retjuinng elaborate and sensitive multi¬ 
lateral arrangenieAts■ Lack of trust is conspicuous in such matters 
as trading and business, and to elaborate a safe and sure mechanism 
v?hich all could count upon appeared implausible. Hence, on com¬ 
modities crucial to them, Ceylon, Malaya, Indonesia, and India are 
competitive. And because they are competing in primary plantation 
products and not in more diversified industrial goods, as are Ger¬ 
many and Britain, a prodtictive interchange and exchange of com¬ 
modities between iliem i$ not likely. 

One commodity is an exception to these observations—rice. Both 
Burma and Thailand produce an exportable surplus of rice and 
Southeast Asian countries have traditionally been their chief markets. 
Over 8o percent of Burma's and Thailand's export trade is within the 
ECAFE area.'* Directly after World ^Var II and in 1952-53 when rice 
was in short supply, many Ceylonese resented the fact that the 
Burmese charged all the market would bear. Conversely, when rice 
was again plentiful and Indian and Ceylonese buyers were atten¬ 
tively welcomed in Rangoon, the Burmese considered they drove 
unduly hard bargains, to the detriment of Burma's development 
program.” Hence, the normal course of intern at tonal trade does 
not necessarily serv't to dratv these countries together. 

The countries of South .■Xsia liave problems in common w'ith respect 
to economic development, but they are such that it is difficult for 
them to help each other except in limited ways. They are short of 
technicians and skilled engineers, middle supervisors and foremen, 
men with skilled competence and rolled-up sleeves. They suffer from 
a lack of sufficient capital and, with the exception of India, they lack 
the raw materials that are important to a diversified, industrialized 
economy. They do not have .ill the information necessary for eco¬ 
nomic planning. Moreover, they are faced rvith the pressure of an 
increasingly articulate populace with vague but pressing demands 
for a better standard of living. Hence, while they have many prob¬ 
lems in common, they do not necessarily have the facilities to help 
one another meet them. 

C, DEFE.NSE INTEXESTS 

.Analysis of the defense interests of .South Asian countries is diffi¬ 
cult because there is often no stable consensus among statesmen 

i=Th™ include japiin. Tii%n: T/ex ii.i/i and x/gip OcK>l>eT it, 1953^ p- H- 
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or attentive public regarding the sources of threat and of reliable 
and trusted associateSn Central to the area is India- Her three smaller 
neighbors, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Bumna, live in the shadow of the 
Indian colossus. It is as hard for Indian publicists and statesmen 
to believe that India is considered by its smaller neighbors a poten¬ 
tial threat, as it is hard for Americans to imagine that Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries should be genuinely anxious about American inten¬ 
tions. 

At the pivot where Indian and Chinese influences converge Bumoa 
has a double problem. It may be that India and China can agree 
to a buffer zone between the nvo regional giants—^yet the analogy 
ot Tibet suggests that a buffer is not as yet entirely congenial to 
the Chinese rulers. An important uncertainty in Mr, Nehru's policy 
is the degree of Chinese influence in Burma that would be acceptable 
to India. How far would Mr. Nehru be prepired to allow the radi¬ 
cal Left in Burma a free hand to manage as it would? There ivas 
evidence that many moderate Burmese believed they would gain 
little support from India, for Indians chief concern, h said, was 
not to provoke tlie Chinese for fear of precipitating a conflict that 
might throw the Five Year Plan off its precarious base,^* Moreover, 
as long as Pakistan remained a hostile element on India's T,tfestem 
frontier, tJic Indian government would be most reluctant to embark 
on an active defensive enterprise in the direction of Bunria. Its im¬ 
mediate defense efforts appeared to have been centered in Kashmir 
and along the Nepalese and Tibetan frontiers. Though indicative 
of Delhi^s concern for her eastern marches, protracted difficuldes 
in the Naga hills in 1956 suggested there were few resources ro 
spare for an emergency in the direction of Burma. Accordinglyp 
although there is in Ceylon and Burma a real sense of anxiety about 
the long run future of relations with India, it ivas clear that there 
was no immediate dir eat from that quarter. On the contrary, the 
Burmese perhaps regretted that India would be unlikely to be active 
in their direction in case of need. 

To the west of India and in the Ganges delta, Pakistan lies di¬ 
vided by India, less than one^fifth its population, greatly inferior 
in resources and with a much smaller army. As Professor Cal lard 
reminds us, '“Pakistan was founded on the basis of the vital differ¬ 
ence between groups of Asians'" and w^s, in consequence, "less 
templed than certain other countries by die concept of Asian 1 [or 

11 T(mei Cryian, October 4, 1956, 
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iion-ivhiEe) solidariiy>"‘* Preoccupied above all with her Indian ncigh- 
Ijor and the disputed matters of Kashmir and water rights in the 
divided Punjab, Iicr leaders and officials probably saw India as Iier 
most intractable defense problem. To the east and north, a weak. 
Afghanistan seemed a poor defense barrier a^inst the militarily 
mighty Soviet Union, ^th the Soviet Union and India on either 
side of Pakistan were more real than a manifestly disappearing West¬ 
ern imperialism. 

T hailand , unlike the other South and Southeast Asian countries 
was never subject to European control but remained by agreement 
a buffer kingdom between British Burma and French Jndo-China 
until the Japanese invasion of 1941. No colonial legacy gave emo¬ 
tional strength to calls for ,\sian solidarity in the face of the rem¬ 
nants of “Western imperialism." L,acking representative political 
institutions, thete were as yet few domestic political incentives for 
such agitation. The immediate defense preoccupation of Thailand, 
rather, appeared to be the massive Chinese neighbor to the north 
and the mounting unrest in Indo-China. 

Indonesian interests were uncertain. Indonesia, too, is surrounded 
by the sea, but unlike Ceylon, no continental country widi a massive 
population is proximate to Indonesia. Its nearest neighbor, Australia, 
contains less then one-tenth as many people. But Australia is well- 
organized, its people are vigorous, and it is not enthusiastically sup 
porting the Indonesian ambition to control West Irian. The military 
struggle for independence against the Dutch, and the difficult po¬ 
litical and administrative problems after independence, povided 
every incentive for anticolonial arguments, wdth Aslan solidarity as 
tlieir positive symbolic counterpart. In Indonesia there has been 
remarkably little foreign policy consensus. 

Though much of die emotional impulse for closer ties with Aslan 
neighbors c^mp as a reaction against the generations of w'estem 
European colonial rule, to favor closer Asian solidarity need not 
inescapably mean being anti-Wesiem in a political sense. Much 
would depend on how Western power was applied in the former 
colonial areas of timland Asia. One of the recurrent issues dividing 
members of the area was precisely what role should be assigned to 
Western poiver. To some. Western powrer appeared to be less ira- 
tninent than before. But prudence seemed to recommend voicing 
anifieties about the now distant and familiar West rather than specn- 

Kcitli Gallant, Paititlan, a Ptfliiical itudy, p. Jii. 
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Jating aloud on other posiiible and less knoi^vo contingencies from 
nearer home. Scaitered Indonesia and tense Pakistan were con¬ 
scious oE their own military weakness. Perhaps India, aware oE her 
internal fissiparous tendencies* felt unsure in the face oE possible 
action Erom Russia or China. More plausibly in the sight oE many 
Indians^ the iminediaie threat appeared to come from Pakistan* par¬ 
ticularly after the S.E,A.T.O. was formed, A sense of their indi¬ 
vidual vulnerability lo tlie military might oE die outside world-— 
such a fundamental part oE their history—no doubt informed many 
of their reactions in the face of world events. 

But in such comiderations* there were certain conventions that 
w^ere often observed. It w^s Western and bad form to discuss inter¬ 
state relations in these terms. To acknowledge anxiety about another 
country w^as not done except in private, between good friends. Fears 
once expressedt might add their deleterious influence to the uni¬ 
versal network of catise and effect. To speculate upon the possibilities 
inherent in geography and relative power was considered to be evb 
dence of the perverse preoccupation wdth worldly affairs that has 
always^ so it is said, characterized Westerners as distinct from Asians,^* 
During the first decade of independence, there were no real 
threats to die peace and security of Ceylon, She had been able to 
define her policy on optimistic prognostications which did not force 
hard or irrevocable choices. Promoting Asian solidarity insofar as 
that was possible meant incurring few new risks. Success in the ven¬ 
ture might even reduce tlie risk of Ceylon's being isolated off the 
shores of a consolidated South and Southeast Asia, 

These were some of the elemenLs that formed the background for 
consideration of Asian solidarity in practice, A discussion of specific 
endeavors to mark or achieve this objective will make some of these 
themes clear* 

III * STEPS TOWARD CLOSER UNITY 

A. StirrUAL ASSISTANCE 

1, Aid to Burma. Wiien Burma^s civil war was approaching its 
climax in 194^, internal disruptior) had so interrupted the flow of 
exports that the government's foreign exchange reserv'cs were des¬ 
perately low. She appealed to India to sec whether, diroitgh its 
intermediary, the commonwealth governments would be abl^ to 

** Tbr writing oE G. £. Bajpai and K. Ml ^nikka.r were cx^epLionf in India. 
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pttjvidc Burma with some form of economic assistance. At die com¬ 
monwealth meeting in Colombo in Januai7 1950. the prime min¬ 
isters agreed to the principle of providing what assistance they could 
to the hard-pressed government. At the time the Left parties in 
Ceylon vehemently criticiaed the government for allowing itself to 
become die tool of British economic interests who were bent on 
reestablishing their former influence in Burma/' 

Wlien Dr. Per era carried his criticism against the commonwealth 
measures to die point of pressing a no-confidence motion. Mr, D, S, 
Senaiiayake argued, "If ever it becomes necessary or possible for 
us to help Burma, we shall certainly give that help to die best 
of our ability not only for the sake of Burma hut for the sake of 
our own country. Not only arc there ancient connections between 
ourselves, but we depend on Burma to a large extent for our food¬ 
stuffs. Peace and order in that country are of tbe greatest impor¬ 
tance to us, and I certainly say that if we can in any way help to 
maintain them, we shall certainly do so and give the necessary hcIp/'‘* 
Others emphasized that Burma, too, was a Buddhist country, and 
since Rangoon sought to encourage the development of law and 
order by promoting Buddhism, there could be no more acceptable 
way of restoring peace. 

The Buddhist theme in Ceylon's foreign relations should be eval¬ 
uated with caution. Friendship with Burma, Thailand, Camljodia, 
and China could all be justified on religious grounds, but only with 
Burma were there close relations. Even so, Ceylonese Buddhists criti¬ 
cized the Burmese for lack of traditional learning, for their unortho¬ 
dox approach to meditation, or for spending so much on the Peace 
Pagoda and the Great Cave when the country's economy remained 
precarious. The Burmese sometimes reciprocated by considering Cey¬ 
lon unduly influenced religiously and culturally by Western svays. 
Nevertheless, if any country appeared to be congenial and friendly 
to the .Sinhalese educated ma-sses. it was Burma. 

In any event, the Commonwealth Committee for .\id to Burma 
put forward a concrete proposal and Ceylon’s contribution of some 
Rs. 3.300,000 tvas in the form of funds from Ceylon’s balance in Lon¬ 
don to be held as backing for Burma's shaky currency. Because 
these funds were in blocked accounts, they could not be drawn upon 
by f eylon in any case. To put them to die credit function of backing 

w Far Instance. N. M. Fcicta, Homt of Hepreteiilatim. V. j, c. 
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Burma's currency temporarily in no way competed with Ceylon^s 
many claims for improved sock! sendcesj housings etc.^* 

Two years later Burma's own hard-pressed trade administrators 
attempted to use a market shortage of rice Eor Burma^s advantage^ 
and a rather prompt reversal of the supply position kvored Ceylon 
the following year. Thus relationships between Burma and Ceylon 
were formed of an intricate mixture of semi mem and economic 
interdependence and in both instances^ there were elements that 
drew the two together and also tended to thrust them apart. 

a. ttf |o Indonesm^ When Indonesian forces ivere in danger from 
"police action"' by the Dutch in 1949^ Ceylon prohihited the Dutch 
from using any Ceylonese ports or airports for military purposes. 
The prime ministers initiative in taking action against the Dutch 
was welcomed on all sides with only a few exceptions on the Left. It 
represented standing in the way of a Western colonial country and 
it proved at home that Ceylon was not merely following in the wake 
oE Britain but was developing an "independent" policy regardless 
of British opinion,*^ This step of the Ceylonese prime minister was 
often referred to in later years by the tLN,P* when the Opposition 
charged the government with being "tied to the chariot wheels of 
Western Imperialism.”*^ 

Once diplomatic relations were established with Indonesia in 1950 
the question of whether or not Ceylon required full-time represen¬ 
tation in Djakarta, was hotly debated in the Ceylonese parliament. 
The issue ^vas seldom discussed solely on the merits of closer ties 
with Indonesia, for other matters w^re also in question. The Oppo¬ 
sition charged the government with using Ceylon's limited budget 
to provide diplomatic posts for its unsuccessful members. From the 
point of view" of Ceylon’s wider relations, the D.S. Senanayake gov¬ 
ernment had, along with Britain, early recognized Communist China, 
but it had never developed closer diplomatic relations. Members 
on the Left insisted that it would have been tar better to establish 
an embassy in Peking instead of opening a legation In Indonesia.” 
In the end^ the representative's appointment to Djakarta was justi¬ 
fied on grounds that he had helped prepare Ceylon^s and Indonesia's 
common stand in advance of tlie Rubber Conference^ where the spe¬ 
cial interest both countries shared in the fete of rubber prices was 
discussed.** Neither the rubber negotiations nor the continued ex- 

V. S, c. 594. so/fridfH V. c 794. 
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change of diplomatic repre&eniatives made it possible to achieve an 
effective agreement on commodity price stabilization. 

Indonesian relations received little fresh impetus toward intimacy 
until the Colombo Powers meeting was called by Sir John Kotelasvala 
in the w^inter of 1953*5^* 

REGIONAL CONFERENCES 

1, /fjmn Rdnlions Conference, Tlie first significant post\>far 

effort to accent Asian unity was the -\5ian Relations Conference 
called by Mr, Nehru in New^ Delhi in 1947, The living presence 
o£ the imperialist powers w^as still manifest. In Indonesia, die Dutch 
were actively attempting to re-establish thetnselves-^* In India and 
Pakistan, ^'ast migrations accompanied the devolution of power 10 
a divided India, and negotbttons w'ere then still going on between 
die British authorities and Indian leaders. 

Mr, Nehru pul his finger on the principal themes of unity. As 
he welcomed the delegates he seemed to epitomize the sense of fresh 
strength, of newly discovered unity and the long-anticipated excite¬ 
ment of freedom and independence. New nations, hitherto dormantp 
were now struggling to rise to their feet. With the end of European 
rule, "the w^alls that surround us bill down and w^e look at one 
another again atid meet as old friends long parted/' Only tvhen all 
nations were free and all peoples relieved of suffering could there 
be real peace. Hence* die end of imperialist domination and a rapid 
progress coward economic development \^'erc both prerequisites for 
peace+ He ably suggested one of die Fundamental purposes of South 
Asian statesmen when he said: "Far too long have we of Asia been 
petitioners in Western courts and chancellories. That story must now 
belong to the past, ’We propose to stand on our own feet and to 
co-operate with all odiers who are prepared to co-operate wkh us. 
We do not intend to be the playthings of others."^^ 

This new grouping of states was in no way aggressive or against 
any other country. Mr, Nehru emphasized diat the *'whole spirit and 
outlook of Asia are peaceful and the emergence of ,Asia in world 
affairs would be a powerful influence for world peace.** Although 
there should be no leaders and no foliow^ers in such an association 

s* CcQT^ lVL Kilitn. and in JndonMa igfls), fot i. 

dtiallcd sititlji' of ihtx ilevplopTHCQii- 
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as thb ot free and sovereign states^ nevertheless, India was the “nat¬ 
ural centre and focal point of the many forces at w^ork in Asia/" 
She had synthesized many strands of Asian culture into her own and 
she had given much of cultural value to other Asian countries in 
the past. He sketched tJie flow and interpenetration of cultural cur¬ 
rents as they swept through and over Asia and evoked a vision of a 
civilization ^sdth much in common despite its diversity* a civiliza¬ 
tion stretching from tlie Middle Eastern Arab and Muslim civili¬ 
zations through the Ganges V^alley on down thro ugh to Indonesia. 
He concluded: '"%Vlien the history of our present time is wTiiten, 
this event may well stand out as a Jand-mark which divides the past 
of Asia from the future. And because we are participating in this 
making of history, something of the greatness of historical events 
comes to us all."'** 

But as in all such occasions, the high level at which meetings 
begin cannot be maintained as members grapple with tlie immediate 
ituiactable problems^ Some competition between India and China 
for the leadership of Asia was already manifest. The Ai^b States* 
for tltcir part, were not enthusiastic about developing institutions 
for closer ties with Asia, They were more deeply concerned over 
Zionist pressures rising in tlie Middle East. Because of their Muslim 
faith and the efforts of their coreligionists to set up a separate Pak¬ 
istan, Uiey could not be expected enthusiastically to embrace Mr. 
Nehru's vision of the future. The Muslim League in lodm boy¬ 
cotted the meetings, considering them '"a thinly disguised attempt 
on the part of the Hindu Congress to boost itself politically as the 
prospective leader of the Asian peoples/'” 

The smaller nations also showed anxieties over the possibility of 
being dominated by an Asian power at the very lime that independ¬ 
ence had been obtained from live Western countries. Both Burma 
and Ceylon expressed fears of being overwhelmed by a growing In¬ 
dian population.^ To the Ceylonese, having in mind their Indian 
minority, the most imporiant discussions were tiiose concerning mi¬ 
gration and the rights of migrants. All reprsentatives were against 
discrimination of any kind, but It was agreed that each government 
had the right to determine for itself the composition of its national 
population. They admitted that there was considemhle de facto dis- 

34 /5id., p. 2 ^. * 
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crimination against iJie Indian minority in adininbtraiion and public 
life, but these matteo could be solved by long-term measures, sudi 
as education and social contacts witich would speed assimilation.-* 

No tiling came of discussions setting up a permanent oiganization 
to facilitate cultural interchange, exchange of scholars, and for the 
closest possible economic relations compiiblc u’itJi national sover¬ 
eignty.™ In the e)xd an eighi-maii committee was established to 
plan for the next meeting, which W'as to be held in China in 194^. 

The meetings brought togedter statesmen who were struggling 
at home with the tremendously difficult though exhilarating prob¬ 
lems of newly acquired independence. Internal difficulties of each 
country were dien infinitely more pressing tlian each one’s need for 
the other. It was a time for halting explorations toward new asso- 
ciadons with awakening neighbors. The older opponents, against 
whom they fiad all struggled and ivhose very existence had given 
them their primary political purpose, their vocabulary of political 
polemic and, in many ivays. their follow'!ng> at home, were fast 
ivithdrawing from the area. New modes of political life were now 
necessary. To explore together these new horizons no doubt gave 
courage to each one there. Conferences w'ithin the Commonwealth 
are productive of few' concrete results, but are considered sufEcieitily 
worthw'hile for prime ministers and foreign secretaries to journey 
half w'ay around the world to one another’s capiiab. But the mutual 
undeistanditig that comes from tentative and personal discussions 
brings each a clearer conception of the other's problems, possibilities, 
and personality, and helps define more clearly the limits of coop¬ 
erative action. This was particularly Important where the partici¬ 
pants lacked prccedenus and experienced foreign affairs staffs, and 
where the jiolitical leader had a preponderating weight in deter¬ 
mining foreign pioltcy.” 

3t. The Indonesian Conference. The next common effort came 
tw'O years later in January 1949 during tlic “second police action" 
of the Dutch in Indonesia, Mr, Nehru called together members from 
eighteen countries to protest against Dutch attempts to suppress the 

»teflon Daily Nfo'S. Msrtii »Bi IMT- 
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new Republic* Here indeed was an issue on which common views 
could be expected. A colonial powei par excellence sttempLing 
by force to re-establish its rule after having broken agreements re¬ 
garding tJic devolution of power to the struggling Indonesian Re- 
public government. Leaders of the Republic had been Jailed and 
military forces were again in action against the forces of the emer¬ 
gent government. Kew independence ivas felt to be a shaky^ uncer¬ 
tain ihingt and all the delegates sensed a common danger, \fr. Ban- 
daranaike^ the Ceylonese representative^ made the common view 
explicit, ^"In regard to Asia, this is a panicularly flagrant and pro¬ 
vocative attempt by the Dutch to re-assert the principles of imperial 
ism and capitalism. If it succeeds it is bound to have damaging ef¬ 
fects on other countries that have recently obtained ihelr freedom 
from colonialism.”*^ 

The issues were suffvcienily clearcut for there to be no serious 
disagreements. No one wished to defer to the odier in taking tJie 
initiative in being anti-Dutch. Prior to the meeiing, Mr, D. S. 
Senanayake had already taken the lead by prohibiting the Dutch 
from using Colombo Harbor and Ceylon^s airfields for the trans¬ 
port of men and material to the fighting in Indonesia, At that time, 
commonwealth members were somewhat reluctant to stand up too 
obviously against Britain's efforts to find a formula to save Dutch 
face while ensuring the final devolution of power to tlie Republic, 
Nevertheless^ the resolution they agreed to charged the Dutch with 
being aggressors^ called on them to withdraw immediately from the 
Republican capital they had recently occupied, and to withdraw 
progressively to the lines tliey had held before the recent attacks. 
They also insisted tJiat the ministers and political leaders be freed 
and tliat the Republic be again allotved to negotiate freely for the 
specific terms of independence,"" 

Under die circumstances^ the resolution^ though mikb reflected 
an impressive unanimity of opinion expressed by the Asian govern¬ 
ments, The British Foreign Secretary^ Mr, Bevin, for onc^ acknowl¬ 
edged its importance. In discussing affairs in the Middle Fast, he 
declared in parliament that ^*the recent Asian Conference in New 
Delhi (was) a phenomenon which it w^ould be very un^vise for 
(the United Kingdom) to ignore. This group of countries looks 

w'est to Arab lands as well as east to Indonesia. . . . Our vital in¬ 
i' 

Timm of jauMsry i8, 

■■ !te»1utk]rii ±B tTrpoitMl iq C^hn Daify Newt^ January Xf, 
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spread ihrough tlie Atfliole area and ive have lo rcmembei* diis 
when we are considering ihc whole problem of oiir foreign rela¬ 
tions,"** No doubt it strengthened the bands of tliose in the State 
Department and Whitehall who saiv that through facilitating the 
transition to independence they had a better cliance of contin¬ 
uing a beneficial association between the Western countriw and 
Soutli and Southeast Asians. It contributed in tJiis way to induce 
these and other members of the United Nations to press more in- 
sistently for a strong Security Council action tliat speeded independ- 
ence for Indonesia.” 

Nothing like such unanimity could be achieved again by the Asian 
Statesmen until ilie British and French attempted to reassert their 
power in tlie Suez Canal dispute of 1956 on the other side of the 
Indian Ocean. 

3. Coiombo Conference, 19^4. Between the conference on Indo¬ 
nesian Independence held in i 94 d ^ud the Colombo conference held 
in 1954, events on a wider stage altered the setting ivithin which 
the South Asian countries could draw together. India was rapidly 
consolidating its position at home, although India and Pakistan con¬ 
tinued to struggle over Kashmir. Indonesia was now fully independ¬ 
ent, The Korean War, far to the north on the further side of China, 
had brought American troops to fight on the continent of East Asia, 
Nearer to hand, in Indo-Chitia, Viet Namese nationalists, under 
Communist leadership, and French forces ivcrc locked in the final 
throes of that protracted struggle. In December 1953, Sir John Ka¬ 
te! atvala took the initiative in inviting India, Pakistan. Burma, and 
Indonesia to meet in Colombo, 

They had many things in common. They tvere united in express¬ 
ing opposition to the remaining manifestations of Western colonial¬ 
ism in the Indian Ocean or Southeast Asian area; they had all 
experienced European rule; diey all sought, with greater or lesser 
singleness of purpose, economic development. They all hoped to have 
a larger voice in ivorld affairs, 10 develop relationships of equality 
and self-respect with the hitherto dominating powers from western 
Europe or with the United States, Russia, or mainland China, Most 
of them ivere seriously attempting to consolidate representative 
regimes in areas that had had very different political traditions.** 

j/cEfje' 0/ CejnirtiJttJp V+ c. 

for liutaftff. Wiiliani Psdfic Sfllkmeni of Dis-pule^The Inda- 

n^iinri qwMJlion IVoodTQw Wilwnri Fouml^tion. p. 51. 

AliZiou^ u Tct F al^ taji h»d opL an ckctloiir 
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The outlines of the interests that divided them were also clearly 
discernible from die beginning, India's leaders apparently feared 
that her smaller neighbors desired to mediate in the Kashmir dis¬ 
pute/^ Mr. Mohammed Ali of Pakistan had to reassure hk followers 
and opposition that the meetings \^ere not going to result in India's 
becoming the leader of an Asian bloc.’" He was particularly con¬ 
cerned lo exclude from the conference any discussion of the bi¬ 
lateral military arrangements he was then negotiating svith the 
United States*®*^ The Indonesians hoped that the countries present 
might help to bring peace between India and Pakistan-*® They also 
sought CO add to the Muslim contingent representatives of Nasser's 
Egypt. Even though representatives of additional scales were not 
invited^ Mr. Sastroamidjojo carried his desire for a wider conference 
into realization later* Bandung. 

As the Colombo meeting approachedj the crisis in Indo-China 
deepened, the French became more hard pressed and Atnerican mili¬ 
tary assistance to the French increased^ One week before the Colombo 
Powers met, apparently without derailed preliTninary eonsulEations. 
the American government publicly proposed that the countries of 
Southeast Asia join together in a defense organization widi Ameri¬ 
can and Brituh participation similar to the NATO in Europe. A few 
days later, the European pou^erSi the United States, Russia, and main¬ 
land China met in Geneva to reach an agreed settlement in Indo- 
China. 

These events as seen in Colombo were characteristic of *"the Great 
Powers." The American proposal appeared to many publicists in 
the area as still another example of Westerners using local disputes 
as an excuse to once again bring Western armed power to bear 
in -Asia. Moreover,^ the Western Powers, Russia, and China were de¬ 
ciding in Europe the fate of Indo-China—a Southeast Asian coun¬ 
try—without seriously consulting the South and Southeast -Asian 
leaders. The Times of Ceylon u'as probably representative of articu¬ 
late opinion when it editorialized' "But Mr, Dulles does not trouble 
to find out how Asia's repugnance to communism might best be 
utilized in the cause of world democracy, with Asia's consent. He is 
in a hurry and, with bland arrogance, imagines that because Free 
AsLa abhors communism it mil automatically embrace any made-in- 

Ar Interview with one of the pTopanrnts of the CDfifereiiee in Ccflon- ^ 
stDau-n {KaradlE), Fcbmary S, ^9^- 

(KiLTichi), Jajduary 14, 19154. 

w The Hindu (hfaifrai), Mardi ii, 1954. 
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Washington scheme for liberating Asia in spite of the Asians. , . 

Both India and Indonesia were opposed on principle to military 
bltxs and pacts, and had been developing a theory of "'nonalign- 
ment.” They feared that weak Asian countries in intimate military 
association with strong potvers from ti-haterer part of the world 
would inescapably become the pavims of their more powerful allies. 
The story of tlie British conquest of India gave historical plausibility 
in their drought to this dangerous possibility. Too poor to pursue 
simultaneously urgent economic development and costly defense pro¬ 
grams on their own, they would become completely dependent on 
the wealthy outside power who assisted them to strengthen their 
military stance. The S.E.A.T.O, proposal appeared to be a particu¬ 
larly distressing example of such a policy. How could Thailand 
or the Philippines, for instance, be expected to follow an independ¬ 
ent policy in association with the large, wealthy, well-organized 
and energetic United States? If Pakistan joined tlie S.E.A.T.O., that 
association w^ould then become the channel for arms that Delhi 
feared would be used against the Indians. Tins would add anxiety 
to the argument on principle against such military organizations. 
They feared that “alignment" on one side or the other of the Gold 
War would only bring Russian-American rivalry nearer to an area 
that above all others in the world required peace if even its minimum 
sitbsistence needs were to be met. IE all of South and Southeast Asia 
remained aloof from either bloc, an area of peace would be extended. 
Worldwide tensions would be reduced, since the efforts of both blocs 
to w’oo the uncommitted would place a premium on moderation 
and peaceful behavior by both protagonists in the Cold War. This 
w-ould contribute to lessening tensions and thus reduce the chances 
of World War HI. In their eyes, any country in the area that asso¬ 
ciated with outside pot vers was tliereby risking the tranquility of 
all and weakening their influence for paciheation between the Amer¬ 
ican and Russian giants. 

The smaller powers in the neighborhood of China and India, 
how'cver, had a somets'hat different perspective. The Pakistanis tvere 
prepared to accept direct defense agreements with the United States, 
either against Communist aggression, as many Pakistanis maintained, 
or with hostile intent against India, as the Indians claimed. The 
Ceylonese prime minister was outspokenly anti-Communisi. Less 
dethonstmtive, the Burmese W'cre nevertlieless aware that almost 

Timet of Ceylon. AptU to, 1554. 
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all of Burma ivas only an hour away by plane froni China. They 
were all cauuous about the American inidacive, but they did not 
necessarily accept Mr* Nehru's interpretation of events. 

India's Avas Uie broadest vision at the conferentet concerned not 
so much with imer-Asian relations as with the storm in Indo-China. 
Before coming, Mr. Nehru had put forward a six-point proposal 
as a basis for solution, and he pressed for its adoption by the Avhole 
conference/* The Pakistani^ persistently cootrary to Mr^ Nehru, 
argued that until local South Asian Issues were solved, there ivas 
little value in attempting to solve more distant peoples* difficulties. 
Sir JohUt like Mr^ Nehru, urged a settlement of the Indo-China 
imbroglio* but he pressed for a conference resolution finding that 
“aggressive communism'’ as tvell as -'the attempt to perpetuate colo¬ 
nial rule" was an additional threat to democratic freedom. 

All were agreed that China should be admitted to the United 
Nations* American refusal to recognbe tJte manifest fact oE mainland 
China appeared as one more example of W’estemers' inability to 
recognise reality when dealing with Asians, x^ll sought the end of 
atom-bomb tests, liberation of French North Africa, and increased 
aid to Arab refugees. A resolution expressing opposition to colonial¬ 
ism was easily passed. 

A parallel resolution condemning "'international Communism" 
presented serious difficulties. Pakisian and Burma reportedly sup¬ 
ported Sir John KotelaAvala's proposal* while India and Indonesia 
demurred. The latter stat^ argu^ tliat to condemn Communism 
tras to condemn Russia and China—aligning oneself on one side 
of the Cold War: the former argued that both '^colonialisms'’ were 
dangerous* In any event, the old colonialism Avas a disappearing 
menace arid Communism was a grotving one. 

Afeanwhile in Geneva, Mr. Eden had been able to postpone dis¬ 
cussions there for a feAV days, it Avas understood, in order to give 
the Colombo Pots^ers time to forAA^ard their recommendations. This 
confirmed the publicists in their faith that Britain, at least, took 
the voice of Asia into account even if the United States did not.** 
Mr. Eden Avent further and invited the Asian premiers to set up 
a Southeast Asian body to administer the transition government in 
Indo-China should China* France, Great Britain* and the United 
States accept an immediate ceasefire*** 

y&rjl Timfj. April *5,. 1954. 

4 &EdllOtlAl, TiFrtrj of ApTll x8, 

John KotclawAl^, An Asian Frimt Story fLondon^ P- 
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Though pressed to play a pan in the settlement, the conferees 
svere unable to accept. Understandably enough, tlie statesmen were 
reluctant to undertake rcsponsibiUty for administering an agreement 
whose terms were not yet hnou^n.” Personnel to supervise a settle¬ 
ment were not readily available. Indonesia and Burma could, spare 
no troops because of continuing disorders at home. Ceylon had none 
to send. And at tiiat time it tvas inconceis-aMe that India and Pakis¬ 
tan could jointly participate m the same administrative and policing 
enterprise As a group they therefore reluctantly had to return to 
others tlie responsibility tor administering a solution on die periph¬ 
ery of die Southeast Asian area. 

In the end, die Colombo Powers urged an immediate ceasefire 
in Indo-CIiina, prompt negotiations between the combatants, an 
irrevocable comiuiiment by France to gram full independence to 
Indo-China, and an appeal to China, die United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Russia to reach agreement on the steps necessary 
to prevent a rccuTrence of liostilittcs. Eventually, only India sent 
ofTtcers to assist in supervising the fulfillment of the armistice 
agreements." 

The conference also was ulriinately able to agree on a formula 
regarding communist and colonialist ‘intervention’* in others’ af¬ 
fairs. The Burmese delegate appears to have played an important 
part in pressing die view that it ivould be meaningless if the French 
withdrew from Indo-China. only to have them replaced by others. 
The Indians and Indonesians reportedly feared that other W'esi- 
emeis tvould replace the French—namely die Americans whose con¬ 
cern was being daily more manifest—but the Burmese, Ceylonese, 
and Pakistanis appear to have feared the Chinese more.*^ In either 
the conferees declared their "unshakable determination to re¬ 
sist interference in the affairs of their countries by external Com¬ 
munist, anticommunist or other agencies. They w ere convinced that 
such interference threatened the sovereignty, security, and political 
independence of their respective States and the right of each country 
to develop and progress in accordance with die conceptions and de- 
sires of its own people." 

Mr, Nehru emerged as the public inspirational figure of the con- 
Majr g. 1954. 

Instltuie of Toicmiiiwal A<lairi, Survt^ of affairs pp. 

41, i^. 

*1 TAir Hindti (Madns). Miy 0. igy: Daify i- >954- Test. 

Daily Nms, May 5, 1954, 
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fcrence.. Th€ crowds in Colombo welcomed him with great acclaim 
and die essentials of his view had been accepted on IndoChina. But 
neither Pakistan, Burma, nor Ceylon were yet prepared to accept 
Mr. Nehru's interpretation oE a proper intematioiial response to the 
Cold War or the ''Communist threat,” Their agreement on this mat¬ 
ter remained on the level of ambiguous verbal formulae. They did 
not discuss Kashmir nor Ceylon’s diEficulties with the residents oE 
Indian origin. Concrete steps for closer economic or political rela¬ 
tionships in the area were not taken^ 

Yet* the Colombo conference marked one more step in reminding 
the Western world and Russia that new states were emerging whose 
voices had to be heard* Their knowledge of one another had been 
increased. And they had for the first time hiced as a group the diffi' 
cult problem oE combining good advice in world affairs with pos¬ 
sessing adequate means for carrying out in practice their best judg¬ 
ment* No doubt it was sobering to have had responsibility thrust 
upon them and to have had to turn it away* 

4. J'PSS- Carrying fonvard Mr^ Sasiroamidjojo’s idea, the 

Colombo Powers decided that another meeting should be arranged, 
composed of a much larger number of Asian and African countries. 
The overall purpose was quite dear^ They were at one in believing 
that now’ that these neiv countries were coming to independence 
in areas outside the traditional centers of w^orld poivet, they had 
a right to be listened to w’ith greater attention. They were at one 
in protesting against what they considered a Western inclination 
to make important decisions affecting their area without consulting 
them. They were concerned about the mourn mg tension between 
China and the United States in the Far East focusing on Formosa, 
They hoped, by drawing China into closer relations with their 
countries on the basis of self-limiting principlesp to loosen Mao's ties 
with Russia, to sensitize Mao^s government to the fears and aspira¬ 
tions of China^s southern neighbors^ and to discourage the Chinese 
from supporting local Communiist parties in tlie South Asian coun¬ 
tries,** 

They differed on many more detailed matters. Mr, Nehru reportedly 
sought a selected grouping of states tvhJch would endorse his "Panch 
Sheela/’ or 'Ttve Principles" of good international liehavior. In the 

** in sud New DclliL Tliese aurgummU defining tht basic .pitr- 

p^Hcs pdnJltl doBcly K^in's reporting. S« hi* vciy demlcd dXioiiijen^ Tht 
African CotifftVHO!^ Bandung^ Indanesiar Aprii pthaim, 1955)1^ 
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course of negotiations with India over die future of Tibet, Chou 
Endai had committed himself also to follow them. To cast these 
unexceptionable principles of state behavior in the term "Panch 
Sheela." brilliantly merged iTadiiional Buddhist cultural style with 
contemporary international politics and no doubt had considerable 
resonance in Asian public opinion." Air. Nehru hoped that the more 
explicitly all states committed themselves to these principles, die 
less likely uould the large coimtiies^including China—project their 
power into South Asia." Indonesia sought a large Muslim contingent 
from the Middle East and Africa, in part to promote her aspirations 
toward ^Vest Irian. Sir John Kotelawak reportedly hoped to gain 
the conference’s endorsement for a strongly worded resolution con¬ 
demning communist '’colonialism" as much as the traditional West¬ 
ern variety." The sponsois met in Bogor, Indonesia, in December 
1954 and issued thirty invitations, of which twenty-nine were ac- 
cepted,*® 

The Colombo Powers had met the year before at a time when 
evenis in Indo-China appeared to be approaching a clash between 
Chinese and American arms in the lowlands of the Tonkin Delta. 
The meetings at Bandung were conducted against a background of 
sharpening tensions between these countries over die Formosa 
Straits and the small islands of Quemoy and Matsu off the shore of 
mainland Cliina. 

The twenty-nine nations that met at Bandung had almost con¬ 
tiguous frontiers stretching all the way from Japan in the North 
Pacific to the Gold Coast in the Soitdi Atlantic. They represented 
half the world's population who together commanded less than 10 

They were {i) mutual r«p«rL for other'* terrJiori*! iniegrity sind »vcTcigiiLy, 
(*) n^ti’SEgresflion, (3) fton-inierfertnoe in wch cpiher'i inttmal aAoin, (4) equality 
and mutual boiirEic, pcacclul co-aJatcuDr. For the CuU testi ot llw Nchm-Chou 
En-tii atatement^ vx ^'Comtiiaiuqut cm Lalts bctwmi Mr, N-ehru and Mr. Chou En- 
lai, i& Junt 1954™ in cm fnlfrTf 43 n‘ciflflJ pp. 

Detail* an how these pfiuripSei received their popular label arc to be found in a leUcr 
from Mr Nehru lo Prolesfcir It- H. Fifield, reptndiKed in hi* Tlie Diphmmy of South- 
cArf djia (New Votk* 

“ Kahin, parLicularly p- 8. 

For prelimiiiaTy discuiaioin, kc Tfmcj of Crylon^ December 17, 1934" 
(Karadii). DKembcr iS, 19. jo. Wtndu (Mad™), December iS, sg, 19&4. 

B= The enuntriet that attended were: Afghaniitan, Surma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Maio^ 
land China. India, IndonMia, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lcbarmn, Nq^al, Patistan, 
the Philippina. Saudi Arabia, Syria, Ttiailand, Turtcy, Nonh Vici Nam, South Viet 
Nam, and Y'emeo in Aiia. From Africa came E^pi, Ediiopia^ the Gold Goa*t, Uberia, 
Lilfra, and the Sudan. For dbeusaions of who shuiitd be invited^ sec Timej 0/ India, 
Dec^ber i3, 1954: Afaneherier Ctiardian, December 1954: Timtj (London), 
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per cent o£ the world's aaLional incomes. Every one had known 
the presnnipiion o£ the European and within each country ne^v 
groups were thrusting fonvard to assert tJieir right to play a more 
important part in public affairs. 

The procedure of the conference was infornialp modeled on the 
periodic commontvealih prime ministers' meetingSp ’ivhete the agenda 
w’as ili-defined and maximum opportunity was provided for personal 
exchanges. Mr. Soekanio's opening address alluded to their common 
opposition to colonialism^ the poverty they shared^ their desire to 
avoid involvement in other people’s tvars, and the responsibility 
iliey felt to use their independence to prevent a new war.®* He 
appealed to the delegates to avoid fear and despite the admitted 
religiouSj racial^ and cultural diversity in Afro-Asiat to live in peace 
and harmony^ tolerance and friendship with one another and with 
tliose from outside Afro-Asia. Other delegates echoed these ideas. 
Sir John Kotelawala even cited Buddhist apothegms regarding the 
proper way to deal with fear and hostility* "*Not at any time are 
enmities appeased tltrough enmity, but they are appeased tlirougli 
non-enmity. This is the eternal law/'** 

Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan in the west alluded in veiled terms to the 
"new colonialism" manifest in eastern Europe* the Baltic countries* 
and Turkestan. Cambodia and particularly Thailand expressed con¬ 
cern over their proximity to a China wdiose peaceful intentions and 
genuine commitment to "Panch Sheela^^ still remained to be proved. 
These tvere muted and careful references* politely but clearly put* 
Mr. Chou Endai w^as well wdthin the overriding spirit of the 
meeting when he spoke on April tg. He quietly stated that different 
ideologies must not be allowed to divide. Each country had a right 
to its own way of living and governing iiselE He sought to empha- 
size how much he had in common wdth South Asian countries^ for 
Chinas struggle against colonialism had gone on for more than 
one hundred years. How could Chinese w^ant to interfere in others' 
affairs when they had always been against others interfering In 
theirs? It was not the Chinese who were interfering in their neigh¬ 
bors' affairs* but there were other people setting up hostile bases 
all around Chinan His suave and gentle response to outspoken criti¬ 
cs Tirna 0/ April ^955- 

iii Tfmfj of Cryltm. April 16, thost whp knew him il WUi incon^ 

gruoiis^ to the Icajt. to heu Sir John talk in Uiii Vein, for if evtr thclie K-U A ilian 
in public UIc who enjoyed a confroncailou of fuim and a bluut aud vlfforcm exchange 
of political blovTi* it wai he. 
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cism of Communist methods jkiDfully tutticd others criiicism to 
his own account, for he thus appeared to be the most pacific of 
them all. He was also at pains to allay anxieties that cinerged from 
the heritage of overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia who had hitherto 
claimed dual nationality.** 

A lengthy discussion of Western colonialism proceeded in an or¬ 
derly atmosphere until Sir John Kotclaivala asked whether, since 
they were all against colonialism, they should not also lake note 
of die “new colonialism" of the Soviet Union in eastern Europe, and 
■'openly declare our opposition to Soviet colonialism as much as to 
Western colonialism.'' Immediately after this statement, Mr. Chou 
En 4 ai left the conference hall and Mr. Nehru was reported to have 
taken Sir John to task.” U Nu urged that Sir John be conciliatory, 
\Vhaievet prompted Sir John's initiative, many other representatives 
were ready to take up the question, including Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Turkey, and I.ebanon in A Vest Asia and the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Cambodia in the East " After much discussion, a resolution 
was agreed to which condemned "colonialism" in all its manifesta¬ 
tions as an evil to be speedily brought to an end. 

Another note of discord came from India's other neighbor, Paki¬ 
stan, who stressed again die right of collective self-defense. Pakistan's 
nostalgically entitled printiples-^"Seven Pillars of Peace"^were 
much like Mr. Nehru's "Panch Sheela" except that the Pakistan pro¬ 
posal approved of regional and collective self-defense arrangements. 
Mr. Nehru's reaction w'as rather intemperate.** .According to die 
Indian view. Pakistan's association with a pow-er from outside the 
area brought the Cold AVar nearer, into South Asia. It reduced 
the unaligncd area of the world and therefore consolidated the divi¬ 
sion of the world into two irreconcilable blocs. Questions of self¬ 
esteem and pride were also involved. "It is an intolerable humili¬ 
ation for any Afro-.Asian country to degrade itself as a campfollower 

Kc gave pnvaic muTanca to the KpresenUtiwa o( Thailand. Cambodia, and 
ocgDibied on She Mpoi an agreement on ihe maitn with Indonesia. 

#»[i W3tj reported In Ceylon iKai Mr. ?Jehry went Up to Sir John and dcclareai 
"Sir John, you ihould have had the ccurtesy to Jet me know that yem intended making 
a reference to Soviet coJonialinn," Sir John b reported to have replied: ifaoukl 

1 comuh ynd? Do you tell me when ynij iuiend railing wmething at the ajuferertoe?'' 
CryJnn Daify April 1955^ 

*7 Kahili ipecuUics that Sir John dedded to raiae the queailon alter Chou En^lal 
reportedly «fu»cl 10 five Sir John adequate aMurancet that Ceylon'i CommuniiU 
wild reoci^e no more help fiom abroad, p. i8. Many in ^lon believed Sir John 
ww merely iradiing for the headlines. Others aiycuod he dm ply did not want Mr. 
Srhm to dorainaie the tonlmnce- 

Bi Kahin. 
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of one side or the other among power blocs."" Mr, Mohammed Ali 
protested against the inference that Pakistan was a mere "camp- 
follower" of its defense associates. He argued Pakistan was indeed 
sovereign and had adopted its approacli to the Cold War after its 
own independent analysis, which differed from Mr, Nehru's. Others, 
too, argued that because their countries were much smaller and less 
able to stand alone than India, they had to seek tlieir security in 
association with other countries—an imperative India did not ex¬ 
perience.* In the end, a resolution was included approving regional 
collective defense arrangements so long as they did not mean that 
any country in tire area was to be used to serve the particular in¬ 
terests of any of the big powers.*^ 

The Bandung conference was important in many ways. In the 
first place, it gave Chou En-lal an opportunity to show himself as 
a mf^erate, reasonable, and responsive statesman. The fact that 
he responded quietly and even politely to Sir John's attack on the 
"Communist colonialism” enhanced his reputation," He capped this 
air of quiet moderation by declaring toward the end of the confer¬ 
ence that he w'as prepared to talk until the United States about 
easing tension in the Formosan Straits Only later, after the head¬ 
lines and news broadcasts had carried this final example of modera¬ 
tion to the world, did he indicate that naturally iliese talks would 
in no way affect China's right to "liberate" Formosa—one of the 
fundamental issues in the dispute." Mr. Chou may have come away 
with a dearer vision of China's Long-run interest in reassuring her 
southern neighbors." He confirmed his adherence to principles of 

9 * A) TcpoTt«l tn Timu of Crylatt and Ctylon Oaily Ncici, April ij, 1955 - 

Ihid^ April 13 , > 955 ^ Lebanon, tra^d ^nd Lhc Fhllippmes 3ll9<r argued PaList?rr"!li 

CAx. 

■lAi homr Sir John argued thai [he Bandunf? oonferende in clTcci ipproved of 
Oylon'i defetkK sgieeiBenii veMh Briuin. of Mepr^ifmntwes, V+ io. c- 

4 : Kahin, p. Sec elIso Sir John'^ Oim reaction reported to paTlianicrLl. '"[ mu^[ 
[hit although we do noi ^are hit poUiiciil he himself to be a 

TeaAonable ma.n who wai prepared to respect the viewi □£ others.*' /fouje of 
fffufalioej, V. *0, c. 41 Sou 

« Repotted in .Sunda;^ Tim« ^Goioinbo)^ April 04, 1955; C^ton Daily April 

t*Ccytoit Daity xVeorr, April 15, Times of Ceylon, April 19^5^ Bcloie ihc 

delegates separated to tras-el homeward the Jiewi was posted that the United Siatef 
had rejected Ghoti’i ofer. Thus, Chou appeared 10 be the reaionahk one, tbc United 
Ektalea Lbe intransigent party. Both Sir John and Nfr- Mohammed ALi weie reported 
as helirvlng the United States had made a seriouit mistake in not oieeiing Ghou '^aif 
way. Cry ion Pnily Wu^s. Apriil 15. ^ 935 - 

•* Kahin. p. 14. 
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notitnterfcrcnce in othei^’ affairs.*" Bandung may have seen tlie high* 
water mark of good feeling bcMvccn China and her southern 

neighbors. 

Second, the Bandung conference shotved that at least m Aprd 
J955 there were Ollier issues of great importance to the countries 
of Asia and Africa in addition to “coloniaHsm," anti they were not 
at one in their view of these issues. They were not agreed on tlie 
problem of Communist aggression; they did not all see the United 
Sutes as "capitalist imperialist," and they were not all in favor of 
Mr. Nehru’s approaeli of nonalignmcnt. On tlie economic side, the 
Bandung conference reached little agreement.*^ 

Third, tlie differences between the Colombo Powers unfortunately 
became sharper as a result of tlie Bandung interchanges. Pakistan, 
Ceylon, and Indonesia were all antagonired by what Uiey regarded 
as the patronizing attitudes of Mr, Nehru and Mr. Krishna Menon.** 
Mohammed Ali and Sir John had both been particularly unrvilling 
lo accept Mr. Nehru's lead. Tliis discouraged the Colombo Powers' 
initiatives for the future. 

Fourth, differences in approach to the Cold War were most clearly 
transcended on the issues of independence for French Nonh Africa 
and the inclusion of tvestern New Guinea in Indonesia. They were 
agreed that membership in the United Nations should be universal 
and that Asia and Africa were underrepresented at the Security 
Council. They were at one in accepting the United Nations Univer* 
sal Declaration of Human Rights and in deploring racial segrega- 
tion and discrimination. They appealed for a reduction in aima- 
ments, and the prohibition of pr^uction and testing of nuclear 
and thermo-nuclear weapons.*" 

Fifth, the conference served an important function in acquainting 
all members with the special problems, aspirations, and anxieties 
of one anotlier. The categories hitherto used to classify states and 
describe their purposes and attitudes had proved too simple. As U 
Nu summed it up: “This Conference brought home to us the prac¬ 
tical realization that there is a world outside our own borders; a 
world even in Asia and .Africa of diversity—diversity of belief, ira- 
ditioii, background and outlook. We learned that problems which 

— Crylan t 3 aity Sms, April »a, 1^55! Houft <?/ B^fprrifnfaliis'j. V. 11, c, 

•tAj was clear from tbe Anil (niuinunu|ue. tfacr aIm disowed sucb maitEH as 
CMimoditr lErennenM, wgloiial shipping ind a irglutdl payments union iml ociminon 
exchange fadliiies. Howcucr, ne ooflcrclc mraiurti were agreed to. 
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lo US appeared $i)Uple and straighiforward had a different appear¬ 
ance to our friends, and tve learned the need for taking into ac¬ 
count their attitude and feelings, and to make adjustinents."^* 

Finally, the Bandung conference produced another formulation 
of principles of international conduct. To Mr. Nehru this may have 
been the most significant accomplishment of all. He has attached 
great importance to an agreed code of international behavior of 
universal application. "Panch Sheela” was one. and the Bandung 
Principles formed a second statement. It was believed tJiat statesmen 
committed to tJiese principles would thereby be inhibited from in¬ 
terfering in others' affairs. If they did go back on their commitment 
and later actively promoted subversion or other forms of interfer¬ 
ence, their insincerity would be manifest and it w'ould be relatively 
simple then to mobUu:e opinion for action against them. Moreover, 

Panch Sheela” and the Bandung Principles have had about them a 
special aura of being a characteristically ‘'Eastern” contribution to 
world affairs. Numbered clusters of precepts for good conduct were 
a familiaT part of Buddhist, Taoist, or Confuctan tradition, They 
therefore were considered familiar, appropriate, and right. 

Whatever their origin, they seemed to demonstrate that Asian coun¬ 
tries were now in a jjosition to play a creative role in world affairs. No 
longer could it be taken for granted that the Western Pow'ers and 
Russia alone set the tone of world international relations. Countries 
in monsoon Asia, too, had a right to make their views known. 
Through their collective efforts they could now assert the propriety 
of certain principles of behavior. They had been confronting West¬ 
ern values and rvays of doing things for too long and always on 
the defensive. Now they had been able to assert their otvn individu¬ 
ality as a body of opinion distinct from the Western environment, 
at last giving advice to others, 

Bandung also defined the limits of their unity, for the distribu¬ 
tion of power in the area is unequal and Uteir interests differ. The 
small powers in the shadoxv of larger states sought some meas¬ 
ure of security by continuing an association with the larger coun¬ 
tries outside the area. They were not prepared to risk lasing their 
own small identities in die larger Asian matrix even though as 
a group they sought to assert their individuality vis- 4 -vU the West. 
So long as dicse smaller states considered it more in their interests 
to continue association with states outside the region^and so Icmg 

10 ibid., p. S5- 
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large states in the aiea allowed them to cootifiue these tics—’ 
there would be competing pressures oE influence. Bandung demon¬ 
strated their drive Eor common identity and its limitations. It con¬ 
firmed the view* that within Soutli and Southeast Asia there was 
a subordinate system of state relations trith a dynamic tliat was then 
largely independent oE the major conflict between the communist 
and non-communist powers.^* 

On his return to Colombo» the Ceylonese prime minister w'as 
subject to vigorous criticism from hU domestic political opponents 
for having "disrupted" the Bandung conference. A motion of no- 
con Eidence placed before the house by Mr. Bandaranaikc was strongly 
pressed by him and the I-eft leaders.^* Sir John was charged with 
having talked of .Asian solidarity when he called the Colombo con¬ 
ference but of using the meetings to press his own ’'pet views" on 
Communism, to obtain international publicity for himself, and to 
curry favor wfith the Americans in order to obtain American assist¬ 
ance. Others, while averse to accepting trithout tpiestion Mr, Nehru’s 
interpretation oE international esTnts, xvere nevertheless aware oE 
Ceylon’s small sire and were rendered anjtious as well as embar- 
lassed by Sir John’s "irresponsible” disagreements with the widely 
respected Indian leader and the less familiar Chou En-lai. At the 
voting in the house. Sir John carried the day, but a number of his 
party members sverc not present,” 

g. The Sitnla Cotifetence. Meanwhile, the American government 
had been seeking acceptable ways of providing considerably larger 
grants of economic assistance to South and Southeast .Asia, It tvas 
believed in the Washington administration that one source of 
Congressional reluctance to allocate larger funds svas the multiplic¬ 
ity of countries that made thesr competing requests directly to the 
American govern me ni* With svestem European experience in mind, 
aid administrators reasoned that some kind of concerted assessment 
of needs, programs, and priorities by governments in their region 
might induce greater economic cooperation among them and sim¬ 
plify the administrative and decision functions of the American 
Mutual Security Administration. Accordingly, they encouraged a 
meeting of SouUt, Southeast Asian, and Far Eastern countries to 

n jTor a dlsrusslon at Uie suboTdinate Snftmational ayatein in ihc Middle sec 

Leonard Binder, "The Middle Em u si Suhoirfiiiace liiiern^lioiul System/’ ifor/d 
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comider ihc most appropriate methods oE administering American 
economic assistance. TJtc Indian government took the initiative, 
inviting members to Simla in May 1^55, only a month aEter Bandung. 
The Americans were not present in the hope that the consultations 
would be frank and full. 

Coming hard on the heels of the Bandung meetings, Simla evoked 
relatively little interest. It may be that tite meetings were hastily 
conceived and the parties came together before a thorough explora¬ 
tion of possibilities within their owm governments. Some South 
Asians fell they had been rushed into it by Americans mote used 
to dealing witli European than Asian governments.^* The amounts 
likely to be forthcoming trere expected to be small in any case. 
The Ceylonese and Burmese did not attend, not only because they 
were not receiving American assistance at that time. In the case 
of Ceylon, some saw this conference as an Indian initiative pri¬ 
marily designed to promote opportunities for Indian industrial and 
commercial Interests in the outside worlds* Though the Karachi 
papers warned of this Indian initiative, the Pakistani and Indian 
technicians cooperated at Simla as their prime ministers met once 
more in Delhi to seek a settlement on Kashmir. Indonesians ap¬ 
parently feared that Japan ivould use tlte occasion of American 
regional aid to reconstitute its economic strength in the archipelago. 
To the surprise of observers accustomed to polemic warnings 
against .American aid being used to interfere in their internal affairs, 
the conferees appeared to prefer continuing bilateral arrangements 
with the United States to establishing a regional intermediary.” 
The Simla meetings were a disappointment to proponents of Aslan 
solidarity and discouraged the Americans and Indians from further 
efforts to develop regional arrangements for economic assistance.*’’ 
6 . Suer Canal crisis of 19^6. The British and French effort to re¬ 
gain control of the Suez Canal in 1956 on the svestem edge of Asia 
evoked greater agreement than had been seen since the Indonesian 
conference of 1947 which had been called to consider events on the 
eastern edge of Asia. It was not surprising that tlie Ceylonese should 
have been sensitive to developments in the Isthmus. Perhaps 65 per 
cent to 70 per cent of their exports and 45-50 per cent of their im- 

IntcTvicwi in Gcldinbo. 
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pons passed through the canal.'* Jmpoi'l business houses and govern- 
ment ininistries dependent on uninterrupted supplies, were all 
acutely a^^are of ships moving losvard Colombo from western Eurc^ 
pean and east coast NortJt American pons. Use of British troops 
in Egypt in i95i-5£ when Egypt abrogated the 1936 Treaty witli the 
United Kingdom bad been closely follosved. particularly by the 
Opposition critics of the government urlio professed to see there 
a foretaste of what they could expect should Ceylon seek to lemiinate 
the British base agreement.” During the 1956 election campaign, 
Mr. fiandaraiiaike had argued his ottfii intention of withdrawing 
the British base rights and of associating more closely with liis Asian 
neighbors should he be elected. Colonel Nasser's bold initiative 
touched sympathetic Asian chords as the Egyptian leader stood up 
to Western mfluence and demonstrated liis independence. Ceylon¬ 
ese experienced no indignation when Colonel Nasser nationalued 
this enterprise on Egyptian soil. To doubt the legitimacy of the 
Egyptian move would raise the tjuestion of the future right of the 
Ceylonese to nationalise the tea estates. The British themselves had 
set a precedent earlier, nationalizing the coal, steel, and transport 
industries at home. Many considered tlie abrupt American repudia¬ 
tion of die Aswan Dam proposals on which so many hopes for Egypt's 
economic development had been pinned as sufheient provocation for 
the Egyptian move designed to bring die Egyptian treasury a larger 
proportion of Canal income. 

Other Asian countries, too, approved Colonel .Nasser's step well 
before he became the target of military action by Britain, Era nee, 
and Israel. He confirmed his reasonableness in their eyes by not 
molesting British or French nationals, despite the vigorous British 
and French protests, and canal irallic continued uninterruptedly 
despite dire warnings from London and Paris.*^ 

Ceylonese publicists at first considered the "vested interests" chal¬ 
lenged as tliose of the European stockholders whose incomes would 
be reduced.** Promptly, however, voices tvamed of the possible con- 

frotll ECAKE. Ecanamic Survey vf Aila. and the Far EdSi Tiiblc 5. 
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sequences to Ceylon's economy of a disrupted Sues: Canal passage. 
A national vested interest in the continued free passage of the canal 
became apparent, though Colonel Nasser's success in continuing un* 
interrupted passage appeared to prove that his management posed 
no immediate problem, at least in tlie short run. Ceylon's depend¬ 
ence upon the shipping companies was dramatized when certain 
Briitsh and French shippers began to by-pass Colombo altogether 
in their Australian service. But other trafhe continued as before.” 

The attack on Egypt profoundly shocked the Ceylonese and others 
in the area. Britain had acquired a high reputation for justice and 
for taking Asian opinions into accounts The November events in 
Suez appeared to contradict the entire bent of British policy since 
World War II. Deep emotional springs were lapped. The Statesman 
in India stressed tlte “sense of injury in ,\sia over die humiHation 
of military invasion inflicted by two Western Powers on a member 
of the Asian family/*” The Observer in Ceylon argued that the 
"moral leadership" of Britain, the foundation of the new Common¬ 
wealth in which the "colour-line Avas suddenly and tvonderfully 
transformedp” was now destroyed. Having shown itself once more 
willing to indulge in miliury attack where its own interests w^ere 
at stake, Avhat was there now to stop Britain from doing whatever 
it pleased with the "militarily ineffectual Asian members of the 
Commonwealth?" Could Britain be trusted any longer as Ceylon's 
banker? Closer ties betiveen Pakistan^ India, Ceylon, and other In¬ 
dian Ocean countries were necessary now^ that the CommonAveahh 
had been "shattered."” 

The tension was heightened by simultaneous events in Hungary 
when Russian forces put down A% 1 iat many considered to be a popu¬ 
lar rebellion against the Communist regime. Whereas the Suez events 
were thoroughly reported and touched familiar sensitive nerves— 
Avestem Europeans using superior force against an Afro-Asian people 
only recently come to independence^Russian action in eastern Eu¬ 
rope Avas bidden by the Iron Curtain and called for novel responses. 
Perhaps only the Trotskyists knew their own reaction. Those at¬ 
tempting to define for Ceylon the netv policy of. "nonalignmeni" 
were inhibited by the tliought that to criticize the Russian inter¬ 
vention in Hungary would be tantamount to aligning themselves 

^ C^ltrn Daity jVflVl, ScplcinbCT 15, t^6. * 
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with the United States and others in the West who were most vehe¬ 
ment in their criticism of Moscow, The Ceylonese press, howevert 
W 3 LS outspokenly critical of the Russian move, Mr. Nehrvi himself 
drew a distinction between events in Egypt and Hungary, responding 
clearly to the first and at die outset temporizing on the second on 
the grounds diai full information was not available. Debates at the 
United Nations General Assembly showed that while all the Afro- 
Asian countries svere agreed on die appropriate stand to take on 
Egypt, there were differences over the Hungarian events. Some In¬ 
dian and Ceylonese publicists ivere quick to see with Jayaprakash 
Narayan what they considered to be a “double standard" among 
Asian countries, responding with whole-hearted indignation to 
ev'ents in Egypt and with careful restraint to developments in Hun¬ 
gary," 

Under Indonesian encouragement, the Colombo Powers were in¬ 
vited to Delhi in mid-November to consult on a common response 
to these highly dramatic ev'ents. Divisions betw'cen the Colombo 
Powers had been lessened by these developments. To th<^e who 
accepted nonalignment, both Suez and Hungary demonstrated the 
liabiUties of allowing foreign bases on home territory, a clear con¬ 
firmation of the virtues of their ow'n basic perspective, Mr, Ban- 
daranaike's electoral victory in Ceylon brought to this meeting of 
four of the fii'e Colombo Poivers a leader publicly committed to a 
policy akin to Mr. Nehru's. The Pakistan prime minister was al¬ 
ready consulting with Muslim and Arab countries and Turkey re¬ 
garding a concened Middle Eastern demand for the withdrawal 
of foreign troops from Egypt. Having already agreed to discussions 
in Teheran, he was unable to attend die Delhi meetings, removing 
another likely critic of Delhi's approach," 

Agreement on the Egyptian events was easy, but there appears 
to have been a great deal more discussion of how best to express 
disapproval of the use of Russian troops in Hungary. In the end, 
they approved of the steps already taken at the United Nations 
to induce a ceaso-fire in Egypt and to establish an international force 
to help separate the belligerents. They welcomed the promise of 
die Israeli, French, and British governments to abide by the United 
Nations resolutions and urged them to withdraw their troops forth- 

i^TintfS of Crylon, NoVeraher I}, 19,16; The Stoietman (Sew Dcitit), N(rv-«Tnber n 
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with. They had "watched with deep distress’' the events in Hun¬ 
gary, asserted the right of all peoples to determine their own destiny, 
and "were of tlie opinion that the Soviet forces should be tvithdrawn 
from Hungary speedily.” They saw both sets of events as action by 
larger countries against smaller ones and they view'ed with great 
concern the "revival of the spirit and methods of colonialism . . . 
ivhaiever form it may take." 

A new departure for the Colombo Pot vers, they concurred that 
military pacts and the stationing of troops on foreign soil tvere a 
cause of fear and international tension—a danger to world peace. 
Instead of arming, tltcy appealed to tbe large and ivealthy states 
for economic assistance to raise standards of living everywhere. 

As to concrete steps to be taken by the Colombo Powers to ensure 
their circumstances for the future, little was said. Mr. Bandaranaike 
had hoped for an enlarged Colombo Powers' organization to be 
established in Colombo to voice jointly their common concerns and 
to coordinate shipping, supply movements, and policies lotvard hscal 
difficulties bound to arise in a future emergency,®^ The suggestion 
appears to have received scant attention at the conference, alUiougb 
India apparently expressed her tvilUngness to help Ceylon wdth cer- 
tain supplementary food and medical supplies during the crisis. 

After tbe Delhi meetings on the Suer Crisis in November 1956, 
no initiative was taken by the South and Soutlicast i^sian govern¬ 
ments for furtlier meetings until the spring of 1959, when Mr. Ban¬ 
daranaike pressed for fresh discussions on common economic prob¬ 
lems. Indeed, the center of interest in promoting ,\fro^Aslan meet¬ 
ings shifted from Delhi, Colombo, or Djakarta to Cairo as eager 
.Arab spokesmen, foJlowing wclJ-wom organizational patterns devel¬ 
oped in Moscow, organized a series of conferences for students, pro¬ 
fessional men and women, and parliamentarians. Although many 
were alert to some of the influences that appeared to be behind 
the meetings, the delegates Learned more of one another and came 
to see their own problems in a broader perspective. The govern¬ 
ments of South and Southeast Asian countries appeared cautious 
in their approach to these initiatives. 

During 1958 and more markedly in 1959, a shift of mood among 
neutralist countries could be discerned. Those most closely in the 
shadow of mainland China, particularly Burma and important ele- 
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ments of Indian opinion, became more anxious about tlie awaken¬ 
ing giant to the north. During tJie autumn of 1958. for example, 
in Burma and even in Indonesia, statesmen privately approved 
the firm American stand in die Formosa Straits although iliey re¬ 
mained committed to a policy of nonalignment. 

In India, there were growing numbers of individuals prepared 
to express anxiety about the rising power of China, China’s refusal 
to respect the autonomy of Tibet in the spring of 1959 appeared 
to produce much the same concern in Delhi as Chinese border pres¬ 
sure had produced in Rangoon several years before. The popular 
reaction in other Buddhist countries ivas strongly critical. This, to¬ 
gether witli China's subsequent incursions into Indian territory 
and arrogant diplomatic style, appeared to undermine the reputa¬ 
tion for moderation which Chou En-lai had been at such pains 
to create at Bandung. 

These developments suggested that there might be emerging a 
clearer awareness of a common security threat besetting all die 
countries on China's periphery. Whether this would lead to con¬ 
certed local efforts to form a common front or would induce each 
to seek his separate accommodation ivith Peking remained to be seen. 
In Ceylon, public opinion was stirred by these events, but danger 
seemed more remote since Ceylon was, after all, separated by India, 
Burma, and the Bay of Bengal from direct pressure from mainland 
China, Ceylonese were much more concerned with growing political 
dtlBculties at home, 

CONCLUSION 

In these explorations of differing manifestations of Asian soli¬ 
darity, certain points stand out. Naturally enough, agreement was 
easiest in familiar situations, i.e., where Western povrer was applied 
on the periphery of Asia against the will of local inhabitants, as 
in Indonesia in 1949 and in Egypt in 1956. No doubt solidarity 
among the countries of non-CommunUt Asia could be most effec¬ 
tively promoted should Western power again return unasked in force 
to that area. Trade fluctuations emphasized their common depend¬ 
ence upon favorable world marketing conditions, but combined ac¬ 
tion to remedy this widespread dilFicuLiy was not effected. The for- 
ei^ policy results of the 1956 election in Ceylon demonstrated that 
the fortunes of Asian solidarity are linked with the movements of 
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domestic politics mtliin each country. The impulse for greater re* 
gional solidarity, therefore, comes from a variety o£ sources. 

When the immediate defense interests of members \vere in ques¬ 
tion at Colombo in 1954 and Bandung in 1955. smaller countries 
often interpreted differently the dangers besetting them than did 
the larger states. Differences of perspective crystallized in divergent 
responses to S.E.A.T.O- India, Indonesia, and Burma publicly pro¬ 
tested; Ceylon remained aloof though it continued to permit tlte 
British to use the island’s bases. But Thailand, die Philippines, and 
Pakistan were ready to strengthen their otv'n defenses in association 
with a potver from outside the area—the United States. 

Efforts to create regional organizations did not meet with suc¬ 
cess, apart from the clearly apolitical United Nations agency, the 
Economic Commission for ^Vsia and the Far East which provided 
a research service for the region and opportunities for ministers 
and technicians from different countries to consult together. Co¬ 
lombo Flan organizational informality fitted well the needs of the 
area during the lirst decade of independence, where personalities 
and direct, face-to-face relationships were of the essence and insti¬ 
tutional structures were held to a minimum. The effort to do more 
at Simla was a failure. Joint economic endeavors or efforts to mediate 
particular conflicts between the countries in the region w'ere not 
undertaken by regional bodies. 

From this brief survey it is clear that on most issues of foreign 
policy, there was no single Asian vievv but a variety of special per¬ 
spectives defined by the geographical location, economic needs, and 
Offering interpretations of tlie outside dangers that threatened each 
country. Despite the variety of views on specific matters, their ef- 
fdns to define tlieir common perspectives and to present an .Asian 
front have already brought their needs more effectively to the at¬ 
tention of the Great Powers outside the area than would have been 
true had they not sought to concert their efforts. Their statements 
of good conduct in the world of states represent efforts to deal with 
their massive Chinese neighbor and are a symbol of their new¬ 
found—and therefore panicularly precious—right and capacity to 
have their voices heard and to define standards by which their own 
and others’ conduct may be judged. 

Toward the end of the decade as British power became less de¬ 
cisive in South .Asia, fesver spokesmen found it expedient to ar^e 
in public in favor of continued close ties tvith Western countries. 
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Indian influence inescapably increased in areas where Chinese power 
was not yet marked, and nonalignment as a policy became more 
widely approved. As mainland China sought to demonstrate its grow' 
ing capacity for economic and political influence, near neighbors 
became publicly more respectful but privately anxious at the grow¬ 
ing Chinese colossus to tlie north. 

The long-run future of the South and Soutlieast Asian state sys¬ 
tem remained uncertain. It may be that one country within the 
area or from outside it iviU come to be seen as a manifest threat 
to all. Mainland China's growing power and its policies totvard 
Tibet and the Indian frontier may provoke the countries of the area 
to merge their views and actions in closer effective unity. Perhap 
some one dominating country will gradually encompass them all be¬ 
fore they have time to concert their efforts. Ahematively. perhaps 
the South and Southeast Asian state system will continue much as 
it has evolved thus far. svith states drawing together on certain issues, 
dividing on others, in constant motion and adjustment to tbeir 
neighbors and more distant fellow’-members of the ivorld state sys¬ 
tem. During the first decade of independence, it w^as clear that the 
wider world tension between the Communist bloc of states on the 
one hand and the United States and its associates on the other tvas 
not their primary foreign policy preoccupation. Problems nearer 
home were more important. 
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AN ASIAN POLITICAL SOCIETY 



In 1958 the end o£ the first decade of independence, the govern¬ 
ment and people of Ceylon could look back upon many real accom¬ 
plishments. Political power was successfully transferred from British 
to Ceylonese hands without public disorder. There was no pariition^ 
such as on the Indian subcontinent^ no insurrection as in Burma 
or Indonesia. Three general elections between 1947 and 1957 were 
held and in an unintimidated expression of the popular will, a group 
of leaders, who had ruled since well before independence, was peace¬ 
fully replaced by a new coalition of political forces in 1956. During 
the period, governments were iornied, cabinets reached policy deci¬ 
sions, proposals T.vere debated, and a wide range of legislation passed. 
The apparatus of government functioned without intemiption. 
Apart from trade union violence in 1955 and communal outbreaks 
in 1956 and 195S, the Ceylonese managed many intricate problems 
in a decade of relatively orderly government. 

Some of die glaring economic and social inequalities existing at 
the time of independence had been mitigated by governmental poh 
icy. The scourge of malaria was all but mastered. Extensive social 
welfare legislation had been passed; heavy expenditures to improve 
health, education, and insure a minimum diet for all inhabitants 
were underiaken. Economic development generally kept pace with 
a rapidly expanding population. Neiv trading relationships were 
opened with other countries in an attempt to make the economy 
less dependent upon die fluctuations of the free world market. The 
Ceylonese gain<:d more control over their own economic affairs. Po¬ 
litical independence in the ivorld of states was consolidated and the 
country's representatives played an active role in regional confer¬ 
ences and at the United Nations. These accomplishments take on 
a greater magnitude when placed beside the variety of tasks that 
faced the country's leaders arid people. 

When national leaders took the reins of power from British hands 
and sought to carry fonvard representative political insiitiitions,^ie 
privileged position of certain groups, particularly the more ’IVestern- 
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ized, was hound to change. The desires o£ some to modemixc the 
country and extend egalitarian w^elfare standards contrasted wdth the 
social and economic conservatism o£ others- There were inevitable 
stresses between the traditional assumptions that a man s social 
standing derived from his family’s status and the democratic prin* 
ciple that governmental authority was vested in individuals by the 
process o£ elections. The apprenticeship of nearly all the political 
leaders had been marked by reiterated criticism of the colonml 
ruler, Notv, those in the government tvere faced rvith die necessity 
of managing the country’s affairs and members of the opposition 
had to decide upon their political tactics w*idi the thought in mind 
that some among them might one day have to form a government, 
hfany of the problems were the legacy of four hundred years of 
colonial rule; and some could be traced to persisting social ways 
and modes of production that antedated the coining of the Euro¬ 
peans. 

On the basis of this intensive study of a single country, it is 
possible to describe one type of Asian political society. The fol¬ 
lowing model is consciously simplified in an effort to stress diose 
characteristics which Ceylon appears to have in common with its 
neigh bon, 

THE PLURAL SOCIETY AND 
POLITICS 

There has always been a marked social and cultural distance be¬ 
tween the ruling elite and the mass of the people. The elite that 
accomplished indepentlence is distinguished by its assimilation of 
many European political values and ways of life. There are few 
individuals in intermediate classes comparable to the large middle 
class in Europe. Members of the Westernized elite are particularly 
dependent on political intermediaries between themselves and the 
masses because of their social distance from tlte electorate and the 
electorate's tendency to retain traditional affiliations based on fam¬ 
ily, regional, religious, or linguistic community loyalties. 

The modem Westernized elite is not itself homogeneous. Politi¬ 
cians) administrators, professional and business men stress differing 
aspects of Western culture and have differing career needs. Politi- 
c«ns in the Westernized elite compete with one another for a fol¬ 
lowing among the mass voters in order to acquire or retain the 
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right to rule. The politicians are themselves divided along ideo^ 
logical lines, holding differing convictions regarding political goals, 
the proper constitution, and the legitimate means of political com¬ 
petition. Electoral politics therefore may threaten the unity and sta* 
bility of the institutions that make elections possible. 

Since the mass of voters tend to retain their affiliations within 
the plural scxriety, their political behavior is defined more by the 
group to v^'hich they traditionally belong than by their action as 
individuals in response to specific issues of policy. Even though the 
growing urban population may join industrial and commercial trade 
untom, it still remains susceptible to many old loyalties. In conse- 
quence of the persistence of these communal and ethnic ties, there 
is little capacity to identify themselves with those who are not in 
their own community, and mutually exclusive demands characterize 
political debate. 

Traditional identifications, though profoundly important, usually 
lack well-developed organizations to express and protect their in¬ 
terests in a regular fashion. Unexpressed needs may He dormant 
for years: but when awakened, these latent aspirations may over- 
ivhelm whatever more formal and visible affiliations individuals may 
have. Thus, political practitioners are peculiarly uncertain of tlieir 
real strength and both government and aspiring opposition leaders 
must experiment and improvise in their search for unpredictable 
suppon. 

The characteristics of the leaders who acquire potrer at independ¬ 
ence are of fundamental importance. The most successful are \velU 
acquainted with Teprcsentaiive, conscitutional Ideas and institutions. 
Outstanding leaders synthesize Western and indigenous values and 
are able to identify themselves with the mass electors. They have 
grown beyond parochial divisions into an atvareness of a country¬ 
wide patriotism which they are able to symbolize to the wider, 
diverse public. They are aware of the incipient divisive potentiali¬ 
ties and arc able to lay stress upon the common aspirations of nu¬ 
merous particular groups, drawing them together in support of a 
legislative program at the cabinet level. These special qualities ap¬ 
pear to be necessary to counter the fissiparous tendencies of the 
plural society. 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 

Political parties are loose, personal associations rather than organ- 
izjtd parties. They lack orderly and accepted ways of changing or 
confirming leaders, for sounding out membership opinion, or for 
resolving internal differences. There are few opportunities for 
younger members to experiment with new responsibilities. Personal 
identification with individual leaders is usually a more imponant 
determinant of party afliliation than are the actual policies adopted. 
Such parties can moderate the contradictory desires of their con¬ 
stituent groups so long as support rests on a personal rather than on 
a policy basis, and so long as the inner circle of prominent indi¬ 
viduals can compromise their dilferenccs among themselves. This 
is often difficult. When a leading political figure dies, family and 
personal rivalries especially are likely to become intractable. When 
party support begins to be based on policy considerations, the parties 
are often inadequate instruments for promoting a consensus on be¬ 
half of a program because they are still without recogniited chan¬ 
nels for resolving internal coniiicts. 

The cabinet tends to reflect the country's diversity at the outset, 
for included in it are representatives of the different communal 
elements of tlie society. The absence of strong parties means that 
diverse and often competing interest groups seek direct access to 
the cabinet as the center of government policy-formation. The West¬ 
minster principles of cabinet unity and collective responsibility 
are very difficult to apply effectively. Directed government policy¬ 
making is impeded where cabinets must themselves perfonn the role 
of party moderators. 

The parliament, characteristically, shows a very loose governing 
coalition facing a splintered opposition that poses no real threat 
to the government. There is therefore little incentive for govern¬ 
ment solidarity. This does not prevent considerable legislation from 
being passed on a broad range of government matters. However, 
the emergence of an “alternative government*’ is impeded, with the 
result that the voters cannot foresee a real choice among the parties 
in advance of a hasty electoral coalition which may lack cohesion 
as well as clear alternative policies. 

Despite the numerical preponderance of the ruling majority, the 
spilhtered opposition has ample opportunities in parliament to ex¬ 
press public criticism and to challenge tlie ruling party. This is so 
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becauic of the Isitei s inner <livi5Jo[i& Aitd because at the outsett at 
least, the established practices of British parliamentary procedure 
were well-tindeistood by the political leaders of all the parties and 
are supervised by a neutral speaker in parliament. The country's 
communication system is also sufficiently open to give considerable 
circulation to the content of the debates beyond the precincts of 
parliament. The result is more likely to prevent the abuse of power 
and to discredit the rulers than it is to encourage the development 
of effective, well-directed government. 

During ilie colonial period, careers in politics brought prominence 
and high status. It is widely assumed that the country's problems 
can be solved only by parliamentary decision carried out by the 
public service. The government is looked to for a broad range of 
sen'ices and activities. Comparatively little is expected of individual 
initiative or of organized endeavor at the community level or by 
volunteers. Though often accused of being domineering and distant, 
the public sendee is nevertheless ividely considered more just and 
equitable than business or volunteer organizations which lend to be 
associated with special privilege. Positions in the public service are 
coveted above all otliers and have higher social and dowry status 
than the professions or careers in business. Accordingly, both poli¬ 
tics and the public service are given greater prominence in the 
country's life than diey normally receive in Western countries. 

It proves relatively easy for the public administration to establish 
procedures necessary to ensure unintimidated elections and for poli¬ 
ticians to abide by die rules. More difficult is the task of developing 
those restraints and inhibitions which deter politicians from raising 
issues that are bound to exacerbate communal or other tensions. 
In the course of successive elections, politically neutral siipendsion 
becomes progressively more effective. Election challenges and charges 
of bribery, intimidation, and impersonation decline: the conviction 
grows that the ballot is secret. The electoral process requires the 
urban politicians to move closer to the rural pojjulation. In Ceylon, 
eight years after independence, the leaders of the democratic oppo¬ 
sition. by seeking out and enlarging grievances within the majority 
community, displaced the men who acquired power at independ¬ 
ence. The result is a government closer than its predecessors to the 
mass voters in the majority community. In the process, minority 
interests arc ignored and intercommunal hostility teaches a fTbw 
height. .Accordingly, elections allow a peaceful change of leaders, 
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but one byproduct may be a noticeable incre^e in social conflict. 

The new govemment tliat succeeds in displacing the men who 
achieved independence is less sure of its sources of political sup¬ 
port. It is more dependent on the shifting attitudes of a newly 
aroused rural electorate strongly influenced by lower middle-class 
interest and professional groups. The netvly influential are less sensi¬ 
tive to the inhibitions implicit in parliamentary practice and less 
attached to ilie constitutional forms and practices titan their prede¬ 
cessors. In the face of communal discord and growing unrest, the 
nature of the constitution is open to repeated review and question. 

CULTURE. RELIGION, AND POLITICS 

Colonial rule generates a reaction against European culture and 
those who most clearly represent it in the indigenous population. 
This reaction may be delayed, however, because during much of 
the colonial period, foreign values and ways of life are at a premium 
in the upper levels of society and tliose w'ho are most adept in the 
foreigner's w'a^ gain the best opportunities and are the most influ¬ 
ential. The leaders who acquire power at independence have 
stressed the importance of indigenous cultural values, awakening 
group consciousness in order to enlist support for themselves against 
the foreign ruler. Pride in past achievements ofisets the arrogance 
of the Westerner. After independence is attained, these same lead¬ 
ers can be challenged on cultural grounds, for they are peculiarly 
vulnerable to the charge of being unduly Westernized. Those who 
w'ish to rule in their place are therefore likely to use cultural values 
as a w'ay of undermining the men who first gain power at inde¬ 
pendence. 

Expanded education in the vernaculars brings a largely liberal arts 
curriculum to the many, a curriculum hitherto reserved to the few. 
As there are insufficient career opportunities of proper status for 
these graduates, students become discontemed. Rapidly expanded 
vernacular education also activates self<onsciousncss among the 
groups in tJie population who speak different languages. In conse¬ 
quence, a growing communal awareness develops more rapidly than 
identification with a set of over-all, unifying national symbols. Hence, 
educational policy increases the mimbets of those whose ambitions 
outrun available opportunities and augments communal self-aware¬ 
ness that can be easily turned into resentment against competing 
members of other communities. 
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As Westernized poliitcal leaders seek support among the non- 
Westernized, matters o£ language policy become of great political 
importance. Two sets o£ grievances emerge from language differ¬ 
ences—traditional competition between ethnic communities and 
resentment against the clearly privileged position of the Western¬ 
ized. After English b regarded as detltioned from its hsgli estate, 
language antagonisms between majority and minority groups become 
sharpened. The vexed question of the official language of state be¬ 
comes a key election issue, demonstrating the political imponance 
of cultural values. Language controversy leads to bitter communal 
riots, further deepening the fissures dividing the plural society. 

Religious considerations also become significant in politics. After 
independence is achieved, religious spokesmen attempt to give in¬ 
digenous religions a more prominent place in national life than 
they occupied during the colonial period. In Ceylon, because there 
are four different religions, the leaders at independence adopted 
a secular state as the appropriate model, and they are reluctant to 
give special state support to the majority's religion. But their posi¬ 
tion is ambiguous because during the colonial period many of the 
best-equipped and most influential schools were managed by Chris¬ 
tian institutions and many influential individuals were Christians. 
Hence, from the point of view of many Buddhists, the early leaders 
appear to prefer maintaining the privileged position of the Chris¬ 
tians rather than help Buddhists to overcome what they consider 
to be the disadvantages inherited from the colonial past. 

Because Hinduism and Buddhism have traditionally dispensed 
with institutions comparable to "the Church" in medieval France 
or Germany, a confrontation between church and state along Euro¬ 
pean lines does not take place. Religious spokesmen, however, .seek 
greater state support for religious education and for reforms de¬ 
signed to consolidate the or^nization of the majority’s religion. 
State support for these religious activities is part of the ancient tradi¬ 
tion, The reluctance of the modem ruling elite to meet their de¬ 
sires is taken by the devout as evidence of indifference to the 
majority’s religion. I,aymen and bhikktius combine to form new 
interest groups, define diese religious grievances, and press for their 
correction. 

As indigenous religious virtues receive greater public deference, 
political leaders begin to be measured by their ability to live u^to 
the traditional image of the virtuous ruler. Assimilation of Euro- 
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pean ways may then become a political liability where once it 
was oE great advantage. 

THE ECONOMY AND POLITICS 

The plantation-peasantry economy provides relatively few satisfy¬ 
ing opportunities to the ever-growing numbers of educated youth. 
With rare exceptions* only the wealthy or their relatives have access 
to managerial opportunities on the estates. As yet. few are dratvn 
totvard new businesses and the openings are limited. The educated 
tend to disdain agriculture and other directly productive activities. 
The public service* the goal of so many* cannot possibly expand 
rapidly enough to satisfy all the hopes that focus upon it. Conse¬ 
quently, many articulate individuals tend to be frustrated in their 
ambitions, a likely source of political unrest. 

Egalitarian conviction as well as political expediency promote a 
large expenditure for food subsidies and for health, welfare, and 
education. These in turn help many more people to survive ’tvho 
must be fed, and increase the numbers and ambitions of the edu¬ 
cated. Together with the costs of a growing public service, these 
expenditures absorb the bulk of the government’s budget. There 
is therefore a relatively limited margin of savings for development 
investment. 

Dependent on Uie level of world market prices for only a few 
export commodities and importing large quantities of indispensable 
foodstuffs, the economy is liable to abrupt changes in its terms of 
trade. This specialization lias permitted the economy to prohe from 
comparative advantage in the past. But uncertain world prices for 
these commodities mean unstable returns* and modem "welfare com¬ 
mitments are hard to reduce when revenues decline. It is difficult for 
elected represen la lives to retain the good will of the populace when 
interest groups have become so ivell organized tfiat they can promote 
unrest and disorder if ivelfare allocations tall off markedly. The 
temptation is therefore very strong to reduce capital investment ex¬ 
penditures instead. Accordingly* in an export-import economy, sub¬ 
ject to sharply fluctuating terms of trade, the position of elected 
leaders is vulnerable and the pace of economic development un¬ 
steady. 

Tlie gnvemment is assigned an important initiating and opeiating 
role in economic development, but the results are disappointing. 
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There is insufficient consensus among the poliLically articulate elite 
as to immediate goals and proper poLictes. There is a great shortage 
of middledevel technical supers'isots, foremen, and adequately trained 
farmers. Educational curricula are dJiTiculL to alter from liberal arts 
to a more immediately I'ocationa! and economically productive 
course of study. Tradition Crowns on the niair tvith rolled up sleeves 
and dirty hands. The distance between the Westernised elite and 
the rural masses impedes the communication of new techniques. 
Capita] for investment is limited and is subject to unexpected 
changes, so that steady allocations are dilheuk. Talk of "nationaliza¬ 
tion*' that has its political utility discourages individual investment. 
The public service is already overburdened tvitJi many complicated 
tasks. For these and otlicr reasons, economic development does 
not keep pace with the expectations of the articulate. Representa¬ 
tive institutions provide the means for publicizing and spreading 
criticisms. The government's position is therefore weakened when 
the economy hiils to develop as rapidly as hoped, 

Elaborate political strategies tend to be attributed to tirose who 
propose alternative economic development policies, The allocation 
of development funds may be influenced by communal calculations. 
Identifiable communities may be iron or angered by investment poli¬ 
cies that are thought Hkely to affect tlie distribution of coveted op- 
ponunity. Competition for access to new land developments may 
sharpen communal conflict. Allocations of development funds may 
affect—as they are likely to reflect—the relative influence of different 
cabinet members. In the long run the direction of economic devel¬ 
opment tvill affect the channels to positions of influence and there¬ 
fore the prospects of different political leaders and groups. These 
considerations are of greater interest to large numbers in the elite 
and are seen by them as more immediately important than the prob¬ 
lem of productivity itselL Accordingly, economic development, by 
its very nature, cannot in practice be considered a|>art from its po¬ 
litical context. 

Economic development is demonstrably difficult in a newly inde¬ 
pendent South Asian country. Yet without an expartsion of the 
country’s real product at a rate faster than the population grotvs. 
and without more numerous new opportunities becoming available 
to the growing numbers of educated and ambitious, communal and 
class conflicts are bound to increase. This can lead to a disrupTion 
of production, a further decline in welfare and opportunities, and 
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therefore mounting social conlltct. Economic development cannot in 
itself assure greater social peace or durable representative govern- 
ment, but it is one of the indispensable conditions. 

FOREIGN POLICY AND POLITICS 

Foreign policy is generally the concern of the few. Interest groups 
are not oriented toward foreign policy, except regional spoltesmen 
fearing migrants from tfie large neighbor, certain business interests 
concerned willi export-import activities, and, on occasion, Marxist 
trade union leaders familiar with the outside world. Foreign policy 
is therefore not the result of a widely canvassed public consensus 
but reflects the judgment largely of the inner core of the cabinet 
and a few personal advisers of the prime minister. 

.Among those concerned with foreign affairs, a sense of weakness 
in the world of states is acute. The country’s relative size, exposed 
position, and its poverty are well understood. Military preparations 
are seen as a dissipation of scarce resources more usefully spent in 
other directions. .At the outset, the World War II experience of the 
Japanese attack from the sea provides the principal assumption of 
the type of threat to guard against. Intimate defense association 
with some other, larger country seems prudent. .As an island off 
the shore of a large continent, historically the recipient of large 
Indian migrations and periodic military invasions from South India, 
Ceylon looked upon Great Britain as the best associate. 

In domestic politics, expressions of hostility toward the former 
colonial and other Western countries and symbolic policies demon¬ 
strating independence from the West can be expected. These may 
be essentia] ingredients in a leader's attempts to consolidate a 
country’s plural diversities. They also serve to help bridge the gap 
betsveen the ^Vestemized leaders and the masses; by criticizing the 
Western, non-Asians, political leaders demonstrate their solidarity 
with the rising non-Westernized levels of their own societies. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it can be a [jolitical liability to elected leaders if they 
stand up and are counted on the side of the former colonial coun¬ 
tries or their associates. As a byproduct, public arguments opposing 
association xvitli Western countries may confirm old or create addi¬ 
tional anxieties about intimacy tvith the 'West, adding further limits 
to the actual range of foreign policy choices open to the leadership. 

Tlie area’s past encounters with F.iiropean empires raise doubts 
about continuing close trading ties with Western countries. The 
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past has taught that there has been a dose connection bettveen eco¬ 
nomic and political power. Rigorous efforts are believ'ed necessary 
to ensure that Western economic enterprise will be under adequate 
control and economic assistance will not be misused in order to 
forward peculiarly Western political interests. Foreign business en* 
terprise tends to be distrusted, though particular arrangements for 
sharing capital and management responsibilities with local entre¬ 
preneurs are in fact developed, bringing bodi capital and tedi- 
nique into the economy. Since economic and political activities are 
believed to be still combined in Western foreign policy and trade 
practice, many believe there is no greater political risk In trading 
with Communist countries than there is in the more traditional 
trading arrangements with the West. 

Because of the vulnerabilitiy of the economies of these countries 
to sharp fluctuations in their terms of trade, there are mounting 
pressures to reach bilateral trade agreements that promise at least 
some degree of stability in export prices, Ceylon has established 
economic relations u?ith Communist countries where state control 
facilitates intergovernmental trading. So long as sharp price fluctua¬ 
tions characterize the free world markets, govemment-to-govemment 
trading is likely to become more attractive. 

Efforts to achieve solidarity among the ex<olonial countries of 
Asia produce only limited results. As European countries w-ithdraw 
from the area, a subsidiary system of state relations develops quite 
apart from the Cold War or relations with either the West or the 
Soviet bloc. China and India are the t\\>o large powers in the area. 
They are seeking to industrialize; their populations are big and 
they have been the source of large and energetic migrations in the 
past. There are three characteristic responses to this situation: some 
identify themselves wltii a chosen outside power who acts as military 
supplier and adviser and potential defender in case of aggression. A 
second seeks to exist quietly tn the shadow of the iw’o giants, hoping 
that each will regard it as a buffer not to be interfered with by the 
other, A third may seek to detach itself from association with a for¬ 
mer colonial country, increase its dependence on one of its large 
neighbors, and articulate a closely parallel foreign policy. In the 
shadow of two great powders, the multitude of smaller nations seek 
their own roads to security rather than follow unquestioningly the 
lead of any one or combine in a united regional system, Oi? the 
other hand, efforts to achieve closer cooperation aritong states in 
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South, Southeast vUia, and the Far East will no doubt continue 
to be Tttade. 

These various elements of public HFe iiave tlieif differing Impacts 
on political developments. The plural social background accentu¬ 
ates divisive political tendencies and increases the potentialities for 
social conflict. Repre^^maiive political Institutions placed in the 
plural society are more successful in allowing a variety of voices 
to be heard than they are in carrying out effective policies on the 
basis of a broad and stable consensus. Religious revival and cultural 
aivakening help to diminish the distance between elite and masses 
and contribute to a greater sense of freedom from European rule 
and Western ways. When narioual and cultural independence is 
more clearly exj?erienced, it is accompanied by growing internal 
conflict. Although economic development cannot itself assure social 
peace or representative institutions, it is one of their indispensable 
conditions in a society with a rapidly growing population and ex¬ 
panding educational s^’stem. The legacy of the colonial era and re¬ 
current fluctuations in foreign exchange earnings impede intimacy 
with the West. Nonafigivinerit fiecomes a more appealing answer 
to the security dilemma facing many of the small states, but a grow¬ 
ing awareness of China's rising power calls forth neir uncertainties 
from an unbmiliar quartet* 

On all these fronts—social, political, economic, cultural, and in 
foreign relations—the leaders and people of Ceylon aspire to inde¬ 
pendence. Our of their own history and the centuries of foreign 
rule they are attempilng to evolve institutions and practices appro¬ 
priate to their own genius. The sensitive among them see with 
anguisfi the relative poverty of their people. They understand what 
life is like in other countries in the tueniteth century* while every 
day around tJiem they must face the harsh reality of inequalttles 
and the slotv pice of tcclinological and economic growdt. They want 
to modernize their coimtry without destroying the fundsTnental val¬ 
ues of their own traditionsp for these are tJie source of their con¬ 
sciousness of self and their originality. They aim toward a govern- 
ment that is both effective and representative. They seek greater 
cojitrol over tfieir owti resources and above all are diary of involve¬ 
ments that once again might threaten their independence, whether 
the ilireats come from the West or from larger neighbors nearer 
home. In tlie internarional world, their leaders wish to participate 
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in an economy insulated against sharp fluctadom. They seek equal¬ 
ity of Status and treatment. They ask of both camps in the Cold 
War and of the uncommitted countries the expected rights due 
a free and sovereign people—freedom to follow what course they will 
and to choose their friends. 

It is as fallacious for outsiders to assume that tliese aspirations 
are irrelevant to ilie course of events as it is for the Ceylonese to 
equate the wish with the achievement. 
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exports^ impoits 

Comio-issicpifi of fn^iiir^' on ihc Ti^oifking 
of iht ComnicrcElI Sector of the Port 
of Colombo. Report of. 13J n. 43^ 301 ik 

75 

Coiurnission on Conatitoiional Reform, Re¬ 
port ofr 90 ti. sa: 9* *5' 

aSp z^: los n- 4$ 

Comniisaion on HIj5,ber EcJucjition in the 
Naiionil Languasres. July 195S. 

Report ofp a^J n- 84 

Comnufsion on Imniij'TatLun into Ceylon. 

Report of a, T14 n. 5 
Commission on Local Covemment, Report 
of the, 42 n. $s 

CamiAission nn Tenute pi Lin^ Pi Vi- 
hara^mr Dewalagam, and KindaE^m^ 
Report of, aS n. 14. 44 n. 55 
Commbdoner of Labour. .^clmLBiiiTauon 
Report for iihSf S® 

CommlBStoner of Labour, ,\dniin£5iratioii 
Report for 3947. aai n. *9 ^ 

Commi^Moner of Labour. Adminlitraduo 
Report for 1955. 49 *1^ 44- 57 
n. lO. 117 n. 16. H9 n. aa 
ComrniaffloiicT of Labour. Adtnintstralion 
Repori for ig57p ^54 ^7^ ^53 ^■ 

IP* 75 . . , 

Committee on Communtaticmi and 

Works, ja 1 

Commonweailh Committee tor Aid to 
Burma. 4Si 

CommonwcaJth ConMiStatire Commiiteeh 
j« Colombo plan 

Commofit'^'cahh of Naiioru, L^-S-P>^ urEcs 
wiihdntwal from I t4a-i4i; Com nuiniai 
Party urges withdrawaL 1411 ^ U51IC of 
1956 elect iour SiSJ; Ceylon'i status m, 
563, 304 3^: adsTintaRei to Ceylnn. jgi: 
artd aid to Burma. ^50'4J»! foreiEn af¬ 
fairs of, 435; ediiorial opinion on effect 
of Suea Crisis. 45^ 
comuiunaJ pToblensSr otitlined, 

heigbtcnrd by goienmicnt. education* 
language comciouincHr 4^*'4®5 “ 
hJ>o. in detail. Tamils. Sinhalese. Win 
duj. Sinhalese language, riots 
cemmunal representation, ^ee tlectSorn. 
interest gToups. Tamils. Sinhalese, Hin- 
tfiit 

flomniunlcationjk lUmmariied, i6ii gov- 
eminent development of, 190 


Ccmiuiunisi Chins, see China (Gommu- 
niat) 

Communist Party (of Ceylon), and rfoe 
stri;teH 7^: iu 1947 and 195a. 103, lofij 
history of. 124-139^ and, 195s cleciion, 
128: and yotiih. 15^ iss: organiiiaiiQn 
described. 138't.jo: flnandad resources, 
140: political program, 141-142; and 
labor ucLion.% i54'i5S: teachers' as- 

socia Lions, 153-156: and Itidian labor, 
ati-aes; and stTites. and 

SI..F,P,. 333: and 1956 eJjreiion* 353. 
35S: official vote in 1936 elcciion. 361 - 
3^2: and defense policy. 39^4 
,49ia Solidarity. 413 
Communist Party (Beitish). 124 
Conference of Commonweaidi ForeLgti 
Ministers. 411 

Constitution, evolutionary deveJopment in 
Ceylon, 79-14*3: Tamil program for con¬ 
stitutional development. 143; commit¬ 
ment to by people, 164: amendmcni te 
votipg rights, 2£6: aruendment re na¬ 
tional language, *57: "'Bill of Rights.'" 
3^8; cTiticisiii of. S3‘i: and election of 
1936. 351: and Ccylon'j interTtational 
status. 383: and foreign affairs. 384- -Se^ 
oho Ccyion (Conitiiuiion) Order in 
Cciundl 1946. 

Cotisdtulion of 93 

Constitution of 191U. 81-84, 93 
Ganstitudon of 1923. 93 

Constitution of 1931. described* 83-90: 
cri deisms and achiewmenu. 87-90, 92, 
97; and cabiueu. 98; aivl public 
service, 101: expciiencc for pirliameti- 
tarlans. 150: and Indian franchise. t20™ 
lei 

Con liitiuon of 1946. described and ana¬ 
lysed, 90-93. 94: and Public Servide 

Commission, lOi 

COnititution of 1948, described and ana- 
fyred. 93-102 

Constiiuiion of India ^ re dtiienihlp, 227 
Coomaraswamy, A. K., 238 n. 57, 139 n. fii 
cooperative sodetlei. rural credit and agri- 
eultuml aaociatlons, 41: 318 
-Cooperatlve Wliolcnle Establishment, 284 
copra. Ceylon rsporti 10 percent of wcti6 
supply* 74 n. 61 

corruption, and U-N-P.* 333 and n. 13. 16 
a3Kt of living, and ilrike of 1933. L34. Sfe 
also prices, wagei. and standard of liv¬ 
ing. 

cottage indnitnes, handicnfti^ 
cotton. *75- *92; acreage Ln, £97-198. 900: 
in Pakistan, 4*3 
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Cqcindl lor TtdiinicnJ Co-operauon, n. 

Gg. Set 4i!fO Cdloinba FIju. 

Ctsoc. Robert 1 ., $1 n. 1 
credit* ^vcmmcRt progmin, *77, iS^-aSG, 
agj; af^xicultyraK t^mnicrcial, joS* 
§09-310, 311 £ Soviet gnnis to Qrjion, 
baokin^p capiLd inve^imcoi. 
CtilLumbine, IL* 51 n. 3 
ctiliunij HichaRgo,. 435 
cultural rciival* J« fiuddhi^* SanhaLcse, 
Taodib 

cxirr)' foods* 54 
airtomi fcvctiiic, 70 

Czocbo^Iovakia. iL^: tradt agrceoieot on 
cement factory, 319: anil rorcign aid* 414 

Dagobas* 18a. ?§7, ijE 
I^abanayakc. \V., poUtiia disracicrizec), 
S3l'SSa^ 331 ^ 9 

dance, and Hindu religion, 236: Sinhalese, 

Das Cupta, R, aSo n. 17, gm n. 96 
I>avj(i 3 , C. A. R. RJiys, n, 16 
Pavldf, T. AV. Rbvs, 178 n. 15, iSo m iG 
PPT. 5, 

Dc Silva, Coilviii R_. n, 5, 6; 15^; jeIj- 
117; 137 and n, §4; 141 n. 59 
De Souaa, Boirlc, 13G 
death rate, population ^ 

debt, percentage ot popitlation In, 69.70. 
See «tro credit, 

DecLaration of Human Rights* 447 
defense, L-S.S.R, urges abrogaiion of Brit¬ 
ish agreements* 140-141; Communist 
Party demands widitlrau'al, 141; peircrit- 
age or budget, 15*; and Common weal lEi 
oE Nadons, 384-3$5; and Crylon^s for¬ 
eign policry^ jSSj and Britain* 3GG-39G, 
398; agreements with Britain, 392-393; 
opposition of Leftist parties, §94-396; 
ereaLEon of Ceylon&c Eorcci and British 
withdrawal, 593, §97.398; and problems 
of Asian unity, 427^45^^ 45G: and Band- 
UJTR Conferetice* 44G-447, need for 
“larger ftietid.^ oheniadon coward Brit¬ 
ain, 4S7; 44G n. Su See atso airoyr 
l>elhl Conference* 1956, 
delimitation, gi-gs; in House of ReprC- 
scnlaiives. 95-96; rreommendactons of 
Detimitation CommisslQn, 96; effect of 
1959 on policirai parties* ijS 
Il^Uinilailou Commission. Report of First, 
92 n. 27; 95 n. 33; *22 and n. 32 
democracy, difficulty of application tu 
Asian nations^ 4: ai policy of LT.N.P., 


iiS; conclusion, 458-470. See atso con. 
stitution, elections. 

Denmark, 73 

Development Loaui Fund, §19 
Dhamma, 178-'180; 1915, See d^o Buddhurtl 
diplomacy, j^e foreign policy 
districts, in iulluenoe structure, 4s 
diversiBcation. economic, need for, 73-78 
diacton, poll lira I representation of. 143. 
See aiiO Ayurvedic {indigenous) medi- 
ejne; health sers'ices. 

Dominion Status, 93, afj* Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, 

IlououghmDre ConstiEuiioti of 1931, see 
Constitution of 1931 
drmtna* 139 

Duitci, John Fosietp 352. 43S 
Durava caste, 25, 192^ jjo. 351 
Dutch, drove out Fortuguese, 1635, is-i4; 
tulturai impact on Ceylon* 14; religious 
policy oh ay; and OOCDIiUU, 55; and 
Buddhism* 185; and Indoucsian crisis, 
43 *. - 1315-435 

Dult, Nalinksha. 1,90 n. 46 
Duti. Palme. 124 

Duttha-C^amiuJ, 161-1:82* 209^ 137, 138 

economic aid, see foreign aid 
Bcnnomle and Social Development of 
Cey lon (Suj-vey)," 245 n. 69, 288 n. 31, 

economic assistance* see foreign aid 
economic classes, see Social classes 
Economic Commission for AaLa and the 
Far East. 312 n. too; 394 n. §0: 425 n. 
9, to; 451 n. 78 

etonomic des'elopmcnt, problems of, 5: 
caste and enterprise, 53, 31U: land re¬ 
form and absenteeism, 38, past rate 
of gfowih and population, 52; new ur- 
gency of, 51-53; produetion described* 
Heed for divcrdfication, 53* 63, 
7a‘77; commerce, banking, c^porti de¬ 
scribed, 65-67: direction of lending and 
^urtea of lavirigs* 651 and fiuciuations 
in terms off trade, 68* 176; revenue. 70* 
*85 *87; perspective 00. 7^-77: lack of 
enterprise. 63, 77^ 27^^ eSo-iGap 508-309; 
attractioni uf industrial tration to edu¬ 
cated* 78; 3 farslsts' scheme for, 130: 
natural, uiganirational, and human re¬ 
sources for* 271-283: role off slate in, 
273; Capital formition and welfare poli¬ 
cies, 278-379; credit difficulties* aSo* 295, 
|ii; "'CeyIoniation." 283-284# find 
budget design. 286-287; ^tul sodal lequah 
ity, 287^290; and increasing productivity* 
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and mfr^inictiirc Invesimtnt, joo-so^: 
^vcrnm^ni imccriAin Uci. jcry, jie; rn- 
tjcprcii^rial readiness, pl^inning^, 

eKpteiAtimi5> flniJ poJitin. 
cign aJd, 317-5^0^ 4ii^>fi5: and political 
power-K 3)(o-3ijj resulu oE iirsi decade 
disappointing, 466, Sffr agncul- 

tan, banking, budget, business, Co¬ 
lombo Port, credit, Monoraic probtems. 
CKports. foreign trade k induair}', invest- 
ificnt capital, importSp labor, landi, iia- 
tionaliidiLon, taxiiion, transport indus¬ 
try, villages, ^ages, 

eccmomlc: divcrsiQcalion, need for, 73'7® 
ccononsic policj'+ ohjeciivcs for Ceylon, 
171-17!!, aka economic development 
economic pioblcms of Ceylon, outlined, 
51^76: hope and reality conirasitd. *169- 
470 

Economic Purvey of Asia and the Tar 
East. $tl n- 100; 394 O- Jo: 415 It. 9- 
451 ii. “3 

Economic Sun^ of Rural Ceylon, 1950^ 
Preliminary Report on, 69 n. 153 
Economic Survey of Ruml Ceylon. 195O’ 
1951, Final Reporin 

economy of Ceylon* gcncralired, 163: psob^ 
lemsof and 195G election, 34S 
ilarity of Southtni ,V.dan ecounmies, 4^5- 
417: klfecicd by gwernmcni polidn uf 
public wetfaTT, 465 
Eden, Sir Amhony, 440 
ledLication. offered Indian estate worters, 
as basis for social straiilicatifici, *9- 
53j tole of Biiddbist school in rural 
society* 39: in ruTal villages, 40-41: pitn 
fession as steppingironc to political ca¬ 
reers, 415; wages of icacbets, 69-|'ot under 
Donoughmore Constitution, AS: and po- 
liiical pressure, 115: and the U.N.P., 
iiS; percentage In schools (Ubie), 135 
n. 47: political icpresentiiiion, 143: 
teachen' association u political pressure 
group, crtlirisni of PTilish^ 187" 

ami Buddhiwn, 179-180. 196. aoi- 
ios: and Tamil SiiabalcM: dtffetencci, 
130, 134: and national language, 341- 
E47, fids n, iia: number of atiideiiiJi. 
1145: organization of In Ceylon, soa-ao5, 
flS? *88: language ami scholarship, 
*63. afig: language question, cartoon, 
163: compared to other South Asian 
countries, aSo. 1*A: pcrctiimge of budg- 
* «, *87; goveminenl support ol, *87^188; 
aud teeiinical aid, 318: comparUon of 
English and Ai^^lsaiha schoob* 537 53”- 
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tcachert and ^Siiibalcse Onl>" iouet 
557-559, 35fi n. 18: misrionary and Cath¬ 
olic Vi. Euddbist, 344: reorganization 
foliovring I9 SjG election, 364: rapid ex¬ 
pansion results in diuatislactioii of itu^ 
dent class. 485 

education, Adminislration Report of the 
Director of for, 1955. 155 a- 47 ^ 

G9, 345 7^' 72 

Egyptian crtsia, see Suez Canal Gnus 

Eire, compared to CeyJou, 577 

Eknth Bhikkbu Pemmuua, 198. *00 n. 
and politics, *06-307: s6o and n. soo; 
and language prtJbletn^ *66; forma^ 

lion of and polldot. 343-3442 and 195^ 
election, 558 

Elara, lit 

Election of 1956, 1*5 

Election of 1947+ representation results, 
9S u. ■7: 515: and parties of the Left, 
ifiSt Tamil rcprewmatlon, 145: and In¬ 
dian estate woHiers, sas: n. 1 

Election ol 195*1 U,NJV, 314, 115: and 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party, iti j**: and 
parties of the Left, lay-itS; and Tamils, 

146 147: 5*7 n- I 

Election of 19^6. 1151 causes of UJs\P. 
dcfeai, 119: and parties of Left, it^; 
and Tamili, 147; and Kandyan issues, 
158: and Bilddhiiti, 198, lead- 

enhip. 317-35»; ampaigu issues. 555- 
554: the campaign, 3!5d’355: organiiation 
of. 35A-561: results, 3Gt-5G£: and politic 
cal cartoon, S5t 

elections, problems in a new uation, 5: 
Teccived adult Iranchise* 1931, 6, 15; map 
of muioriiy electoral districts, fi; in 
municipal councils, 47: I9i>-i93>- ^***32 
under Conslhution of 1951* 86; com- 
raunal lepresetitadon* 91-9=: electoral 
sdieme suggesied for new consdtuticiTt, 
91-93; represen la tiou under Constitu¬ 
tion of 1948, 9^-96; p^rty division 1947. 
1951* 1956, 105: cmployeti' pressure for 
employees^ ^t>tcs, 107-1^; Importance of 
transport. 115: polity ol U-N,P, (owanl 
rcpresettiation, 118-117: and .Mandst 
parties^ 134: map of “'left" represcniation* 
1571 Left partira urge univEnal vole al 
18, 141 and n. 56: boycotted by Tamils. 
i44h and Indian sote, xsi; franchise of 
ll^ians, 115-216; organiEitJEin and meth ¬ 
ods of in 1^6, 55&-561: fraud in, 560 
381: regislercd votm in Ceylon. 381: 
problems of iraditloual. canservative lo>- 
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aldts and rct™i politlral 

iruiiiiiLfoiu. 460 
c 3 «E<»r 2 l map or, 

clpcrridty^ use by ta{;iorf«, 65. Sr^ nisc 
hydroelectrJc power, 

EmetBon. Rupert, 526 

tmigration^ jndla:ns rctuniing to India. 

SJ 5 

cmploymehE. ^ aspect oE pollnic?, 47; an^ 
niial [ncrcmeni cf youiij' people, ^s; 
and iod USlxiaJizatiDn, 30|» and Tndutl 
immigrants^ 400. Sef eS.w labor, unem¬ 
ployment. 

encyclopedia (Ruddhiii and Sinlialcse). 

Engels, Friedrich, 1^4 
engineering, 4^^, 155 

England. se< Greai Brilain, The British 
English iangunge. and Burghers, 
and ediicatlnn, jo, afi|: unportance in 
Ceylon's fiodety, 30-33, 34ij UJ>;.P. pol¬ 
icy planfc rt, J15; critidred by Bud- 
dhists, 197: percenlage speaking it, S42; 
ciriLicifnis of, >44-^45? to be replaced 
2B language of governracnEr 348-259; 
sue In election, 337-339 
enteric illnesses, 189 

estate cultivaEian, pnoducLinn of, 53, 54^ 
582 not easily adaptable, 73; 
tiaijtmalizatiun prcgram, 141. 5 ee 
csiate labor, coconut, rubber, lea. 
estate labor^ perceniage of population, sy- 
■®* ^Sp 57. 49^ m tra induitjy. 57; dii. 
enFiancbisemeni of tnclian estate work¬ 
ers, 96; and labor uninns, 354, aai; In- 
diaia rmtulgranti, bjj, aig. .^00-401 
Estate Workers Union, and poUtici, 

etUmates of Ibe revenue and npendicuie 
oE the Corcfitment of Ceylon, ^$9 n. 33 
etbnfc Btmrrure of Ceylon's sodrty^ Rcner- 
alEzed, TC]-t4. Set a!sa Tamils. -Sinbalcse, 
Burghers. 

European AssodaElon, 153 
European inRuenco, see Western ittSumce 
exchange, fuieign, see foteign exchange 
exdie tax. 185 

Esceuiive Cornnuittee on Lands, 32* 
Eaectidvr commit lee sysietn, 86-87, 8B; 

disordlled, 90. iqi, 130 
Exemtive Q^undL 81 
expon oippks, see tea. rubber, caconuls, 
and ntbcT commodities by name 
export duciei, ayy, 283 
expoTfj, percruEage from tea, 5li; before 
European anivaJ, 6a: proportion of cch 
conuts. 34-55; tea, ruN^ier, cocontti, and 


apices, 60 : Ceylonese e^cporis, partlons 
of World markets secured by, 74 m 61: 
and prices, 74-73: niganlratiDII of export 
trade, 379-363: ^urtr oE fmap), 380; 
and economies of South East Asia, 425- 
4^7: and prohletm oE Asian solidarity, 
416-437. See also forvigo trade and en¬ 
tries under spccihc commodities fe^f. 
tea^ rubber, cctcnnuU, etc.). 

family, as a social unit, descriljed, 34-36: 
sojice oE new changes in structure. 43: 
marriage, 84 n. 5: as source of poliEical 
influence, 15S; in Btiddfiist sysEem^ 179- 
180; Tamil and Sinhalese diBcrenccs, 334- 
* 3 ^ 

famine, $d 
farm i 3 »plements, 313 
Farmer* E. H., 34 n. ss: 59 n. 14; Gi n. 
29; 71 n. 59: 382 iL jg: 191 n. 41; iga n. 
4 ^- i4* *93 “- 451 S96 n. 55, 56, 37: 297 
farmers, percentage nharecropping tenants, 
37: peasant proprieton* 37-38. 49. See 
Bis& estate labor 
FeaEber, VicEor, 132 u- 41 
Federal Party. 14G-J47: and language prob¬ 
lem^ S59* 164-2119: prtKcribed, 269- and 
pection of 19156^ 147, 334; official vote 
in 191^6 dccdon. 361 p 364 
'■Fedml Union of Ceylo3i*" *64 
federalism, Tamil program for. 145-147, 

FetgusonT "Ceylon Di rectory,'* 115 n, to: 
219 n. 11; 13 

Eertllizers, and coconuU, 55, 196. 300: and 
lea, agS 

festivals, 183+ 296 
Filield, R. H.,443 n. 49 
'■ fifty-fifty sdiemc,'" electoral system, 91 
fisheries, 6i^ 65, aud the budget, =87: and 
technical aid, 318 

Five Precqjts (of Buddhism), 179-3.80, 198 
"Five Principles" of InieraatjoiiaL Bebav- 
inr, 44 *- 4 d 3 

IJoodl* 167: ftoofl COiitroL 191, 319; and 
foresgn aid, 520 

fond, pcfccntage icuporEtd. 53 54, 6n- 

fii: Ceylonese diet deficimt, fit: govern¬ 
ment lUbiidles, 73-76* 18^: need for more 
home production, 77; food subtidic^ and 
the UJ^.P., ii8; production. 390-298: 
and the 1956 election. 348-350 
Food tkammifiloncr (Supplies), Adminii- 
trarion Report of the, 1951. 406 n. 36* * 
food prorcislng industry, 312 
foreign atfain, g^c foreign policy 
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fortign A flairs AEreerntrH, 385 anil n. iii 

50^ 

foreign aid. described aiwJ analyzed. 517 
^aOr Hii"4l5; American “faille A^i." 

anioutii from U-8.. 414: 10 

Bnnna. 431; and Simla Conferenoc^ 449^ 
4511: and Uedil Cpnlwexicc, 494 
foreign assisiaticc, jee foreign aid 
foreign exchange, 53. 66-(j7+ i7S-a77; 879" 

381, 411-412; tea, 56; immigrant 

reniSttancei, sig and n. 21: mpee de¬ 
valued, 405; and Bandung Conference, 
447: and Simla Contcrence, 450. also 
foreign trade, imports, exporu 
foreign invcstinetit, esirly Briii^ large 
Slims, 71: Caechoslovakian ccmcnl fac- 
tory, sig- See invcaEineni capital, 

foreign loans^ 411-415 
[orelflTi policy, problem* of new Asian na- 
lions. 5^; and the U-K ? , ri3: and the 
SXJ.P., 15S 115; L3S.?, pnagram, 141- 
14a; OS issue of 195^ elcCEion, 351 '55^* 
geographical bases for, 374-37®* 
nomJe and poliiiml factors, 378'3®®* 
rent problem* of, 388-415 J and Ceylonese 
cnnstltuiion, 384; and “Asian soUd^riiy, 
396, 418-457: and todian Sromigranu. 
S99"193 j c^’aluaiiofi of Ctiinesc Rice- 
Rubber AgreemcnE, 4in-4ii; problems 
qf defense and Aiiair solidariiy, 4^7'4S<5: 
santiions ag^fnsi Dmch., 45^1 inlti'- 
csl of a small, ruling elite, not mass of 
elecEoraEe, 467. Stt o/so defense, 
foreign trade, oiganimtion and quanUty, 
68^7, 578-383: balance of trade. 68, 87. 

381- 383: comparisons, 67-88+ 70; trade 
with defeated Axis resened to Ceylon¬ 
ese, 117: Ceylmi'i dependence on foTtign 
commerce, 17*: license urith Gemiany, 
Japan, Poland. Cicchoslcn'atil, and 
Rusda. 284; agreement with Cret^o 
slovalda. 319: and gct^yaphical position 
of Cejlon. 374 3751 ■telling problems. 

382- 383: Rice-Rubber Agreement, 403- 
411, See also exporu. impnrif, 

formtry, slrare of Ccjflon/s ecimoiny, 53 

Formosa, 51: and tea, 74 

Formosan StniJls^ 4^31 44®- 455 

Fnurth International, and 1^.8JS.P., 140 

fragmental ion of taroiland, see lattd 

France, and Suet Crisb, ^50 

franchise, see clectloni 

Frankcl, $. H., 271. 275 <3. 2 

frAid, and elertimis. 3®o^3®i 

French North Africa. Asia viewi on 440* 

447 


port* 2gs n. 43. 44 

oi Oya Ptojetl, 291 ► 292, sure. 3^®- 3*®- 

33^ , ^ 

Gal Oya now. aoi 
Cal Oya textile p]ro}ect. *81 
Gal viliara, 23S 
Gaik Harbor, 57s 

Gampok Tmiple Case of 1917, 43 n. 36 
aandhi. 124 It. S 9 h 170 ^ 223 
Geiger, Wilhelm, 172 n. 3; 181 n. 19. 20, 
9i: 1S2 n, *5 
gems. 19, 276 

Geneva Cpnftreiscer and Indo-Chinese 8et- 
tleroeni, 438-441 

geography of deylon, 16-19; map of Cry- 
ion, 17: elect on Ceylon's ftireign pol- 

ky- 374-S:® 

Germany, 73^ tBo, 1184 
glass, S04 
glass sands, 19 
goats^ 61 

Coonewardena. Dr. It- W., 16 n. 7 
Ckionewartlene, UsUe, 124, 125 n. 30, ia6 
n. 33,1^8 n. 33, i4t n, 55 
govemmeni^ Impact on Ceylon-esc life, 45- 
46; organimiion highly cmrralked. 115: 
activities of. genemliaed, and 

otfidal language, 247 259: regional coun¬ 
cil plan* ±€6; role in economic develop¬ 
ment, 273-275: role in Ceyloiiitalion of 
economy, 183-190; policy formitlatlon 
and planning techniques, 313; arcom- 
pUfhmenis of first detnde summariied, 
458^459: demands an by newly Indcpend- 
eni stfliM, 482; greairr importance of 
In new nations than in West, 461 
Government Agent, appoinu Village Head¬ 
man* 41: resporuahilities of, 45-48: ^*5 
Government Commercial UntlCThdcingS. 

Commissioil on. 3io-3tl 
Cnvemment Commercial Gndertakingf, 
Report of the Oommission on, 504 n. if;. 
306 n, 87* 307 IT. 90 
goicrnrneni policy in respect of private 
foreign investment in C^lon. 311 n. 99 
gnvemment revenue, 7075 
go^i-crnmeni service, see pnhli^: service, dvil 
service 

Governor fGolonial), 87 
fkivernor General, mk and powen, 92. 
^■93: 97i CommunlJt Party urge* 
elimination of post, 141; and riots of 
1958, i«8-i69, 331, S51, 358 
Goyigama caste described, 24-25: 26; 4* 
33: 31; 110: inBucnce in U.N.?„ II3; 
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Great Eriialiip and Ccflnn, foreign pol- 
577"S78J Ceylnn'i exports, 379' 
role in Cc^'loii''s defense policies. 

396, 3^; ddcfue agreement with Cey¬ 
lon, 30>-303; withdrawal nf military 
forces, 393, ^7-396: and Suei Crisis, 450- 
455. Sf< also BritLih. 
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Great CJiconide oE Ceylon, iS^, 17a and 
n, 3, 180. jSs, 340 
Orcen, T. L., ^5^ n, 47; £33 n, 

^45 n. £8; iSj n. id; aSS n. 50, 39a 

n. 19 

groM njuionai product, 33. 65; oompared 
to India. Burma, and Fakistaii, and 
n. 47: portion spent by goventment, 

■70, S77* 28B* 299; atbcT, 37S, 381-561 
guaranteed price Klitme, n. 51, £97 and 
n. Go 

Gunawaidcna, Philip^ 119 and Ur 39, j£4- 
tSQ, 258^ poliues rbaracienred, 

33*. 363 

Gunawardena, Hobert. 14a n, 3S 
Cunige- A- P., i£G n. 34 

Han, Suyin (pstudr), 418 
hanrdicrafifl, 52-6g, 

Ifandy-Perinbanayagani, S.. *57 n. 90 

harbor unions, 170 

"''Hartal+" 3 j5, S^t also sirikei. 

Harvey, Heather J., 3% m 14 
headmen, viLlagei role in siJlage socieiv, 
414^^119,291 

health, public, see hcalih services 
health service, succeisful adminlitratiort 
of, S; guaranteed Indian estate worker?. 
28; Ullage doctofi, 40; medicine means 
of raising Eodal status, 49: cpidcniics, 
49; impravementf of, 5*: hospitals, G3; 
and the 118; Infant tnort^iiy^ 

n9 n. 19; percentage of budget for* 287; 
government support of. ^Sd'Sgo; and 
technical aid, jtS; pbLyiieians and "“Siti- 
halcfc Only*" issue, 539^34 u ayurvedic 
tradiiiott vau Wotem tnediciiie, 339-341. 

19^0 Ayurvedir {indigenous) tuedi-r 
dnc. 

hemp, 300 

Henderson. WiEliam. 437 n. 35 
herbs and medidne^ 310 
Hindu feljgiuq, Tcligroii oE TamlU, 23, sG, 
236: religion ot Indian estate workers, 
2&; and riots of 195^, 168 
history, outline of Ceylon's past, ti-iG 


Huiland, see Hutch 
homicide, 36 
Hong Hong, 2S3 
hookworm, 289 

hospitals^ G8r ^ee aho health serviceSr 
hotel service labor, 2B4 
House oE Eepresentadves, and Soulbury 
Commission. 95; role and powers, 95-97: 
in legislative process, laz; representa¬ 
tion of U.N.F^ in, 10^7, representa¬ 
tion. of ^^lelt"" parties (map), 137 
housing, percentage of budget for. 387, 318; 

and Election of 1958, 33.y33G 
Humphreys. Gbrnttoas. 17a n. 173 n. 

G. 183 m 2G, 190 n. 46 
Hniiganan Crlda, L^_SlF. and, 141 n. 3. 

142: other reactiom to, 432-434 
hydroelectric pow'cr, poEential, jg, 1731 
Gnandog, 377, £79.380^ ago. aga; gov^ 
ernment developineni of* 302, 319 
hydrogen bomb, 586 

"^Ideal Society"^ of Buddhism* 177-^178, 

ilmetiite, 19, ajd, 314 
immigration, of Tamil estate workers, 31 + 
52: 138 n. 51; 91x^213: 3gg-40j; 4355 
restrictions by Ccylon and India* si^i 
pressures for irstrictlon. 228; rchiEjoni 
between Ceylon and India codceming, 
226^228: and foreign policy^ 4M'455 
impersonation, and elections, 580 
import duties, 283 

Emports, percentage of total consumption. 
18: food, 53-54; of rice. 60-Gi: by vob 
ume, 63-6(1: rilcc, vchidcs, tetttiles* 66, 
ayS: and induitdalEzatkin, 304: quota 
plan, 305: poEeniial from India, 379; 
Ceylon's organizatinn oE, 379-581; source 
of, map, 390, See aho foreign trade, 
income^ personal, percentage rise, present 
levels, 63^70. See olio Wages, Standard of 
lidng, 

Income las, 70: amount and mcdiod oE 

3ci--yt 71 ► *77- 

Jndq>cndcnoe* problems of, generaliaed. 
5’S: 10 nation* seeding, 6; source In 
Western educaiion. 3s; histcn7 oE moi-e- 
tnent tQWardn 80-90; constitutional prep- 
araEion for, gci-93; effect oE India's and 
Fakiimn's cm Oeylon's, 92.93; tetms oE. 
931 potrUcally important lo 117; 

aocomplbshmcnts of first decade sum- 
inarized, 458-4591 the dream and the 
reality fummarizect, 4G9-470 • * 

'^independence of CeyOon;" 95 m 31 
Independent voie, in 1936 elcctioti, 38* 
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Lional procJyci, &S anil n. 47: and Wa. 
74; indEptndetice mcrt'cineni and Cc^loiip 
00-81, Ss, f>a c)3; rclaiions wiili Ceylon 
rc Indian cmigranUi is6-aaS, 274. 434' 
435; ctmnomic nTganiiatioirt^ tga n. 58; 
and ColomlM Plan, 517 n. 104. 

UopiSj 337; forcigii relationi of, 55*» 

434 455; and Ceylon, defense 
377-37®, 389, 398: and Ceylon, powinr 
rrlaiiotuhip. 578; deftnae budg«, 395; 
and Cevlon, foreign poUeVr 405" 
acniliip, 400-403; and Eailtc Ac[, 407 n. 
37; cultural! frictinna with Ceylon. 4*2; 
detense problems of A nan. solidariiy, 
43Sr-430, 455 j and SEATO^ 

[ndo-Cldna crisia, 440-441: and Simla 
Conjjeieticc, 450; and CbloMC cjtpansion. 
435. Sei abo liidbn fmmigranU and 
immigration. 

India, Conatitutioii of. re dtintiuhiph a*7 
' India QueaLsDu^,’* w? IndUn iminigradon 
and ImmigraiiES 

Indian and PaltlstanE Residents (CiiiMm- 
ahip Act No. 3 ol a 549)1 st^-aeS 
Indian-BoWievii Leninist Party, laS 
Indian Cnmiiiunlst Party, 14I 
Indian Congress Party, 117 
Indian imniigranis and immigration, map 
of elcetoral districts, ti; place in Cey- 
Ion's society, ^7-^9; io tea mdusiry. 57I 

discnfranciiiseinefi [. ol aiatc workcrt, 
96; hliiory, ecunomte problems, difficul- 
des oi assiinilatioiu polidcaJ problems 
outlined and analyzed. m-saS^ 454^455* 
SEatcless&ess, k? 8; and commerce, *7*: 
representatives of in Parllaineni, 358- 
Cc^'loncsc foreign policy conceniing, 
599-403: Ceylonese resentment lo^vard, 
4*^ 

Indian Ocean, 575-5V7* S^" 5^ 

Indians in Ceylon, sec Indian innnigraiiti 

and munigraiion 

incUgcncius medicine, jee Ayon'edic (in- 
digenoua) medicine 

Indo-Otina, 386, 4^: 1934 44*^44^ 

Indonesia, and lea, 74; and rubber^ 74: 
and indcpeudencCp 80, 3®®* dclense 

budgcti 594: and Battle Act, 407 n, 57* 
eCOnomJe chataGlerisLiCS oL 423’4*7i 
Asian soltdnntT, 439: djpkmiflTk reli- 
tksns vrlih, 452'435: Asian lupport vs. 
•iMitcb, 435-437; and SEATO. 439: and 
Indo-Chlna oisis, 441: aod Bmdnng 
Conference, 443 444. 447= ^ 


Conference, 4^0; and Chinese cspatiiion, 
435 

IndonesEan Conference, 1949, m n, 3, 
435-457 

[ndustriaL Products Act. 305. 508 
judufltries. Adminisiration Report of Di- 
tectOT for 1936^ 64 n. 40 k 303 n. 8fi, 311 
o. 98 

indusiry, 63-04: 65: csscituaJ 1* Gey Ion's 
coanomy, 77 78; Martiit theory re, 130; 
gavernnieui program of industrialiia- 
liotl, 5113-507: privaEC devclopmenf. 307- 
514: factors in delay In industrial iKi' 
[ion. 308-310: govemtnenl withdrawal 
Imm indusirialHatioii, 310-511. See afto 
specific indiJJirics by name, 
infant mortalify, iiS n. 19- See otto popu- 
btion- 

initation. Gy 

inteLIcctuali, appeal ta by parties of Left, 
131-152 

interest groups, coconUE powers^ 55^ tea 
produem. 37: rubber producers. 58; 
peasants, Gi; modefrn and txadiiionait 131- 
15a: csioipln. 133-15&l oomniierciaJ, 153: 
labor unions. I55'i55^ profcsnanal, 155: 
religions, 156: region, family, casifi, 1^ 
158: and poiitieal paitica, 159; Buddhiir 
oiganirations. I94h ao8~io8; andi national 
language pinblcm, sse-zss: impact on 
by fovcmmeni developmtnt programs, 
511: Westemiicd elite governing tradn 
EionaU Asian elcctotaic, 459-460. See 
abo political partle*, elections. 

Interim Commission on Higher Edycation 
in UlC National Language, 137 
InEemal diwnler. and Briii^ troop*. 390. 
Sire also riots. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
jycvclDptncnl, 51 n, j; 54 n. 5, 6; 56 n. 
11; 57 n. 71: 61 n. 19. 30: 65 n, 3IS: 63 
and n. 41: 00 n. 4t, 45; 67 n. 45: 17C n. 
6- *77; *78 n. jb: afla n. 19; n. *3, 
E4, *5: aga n. 4^: H99 n, C5, 00. 07: 301 
u. 75. 74: 7®' 7®' 5^ 

n. 85: 30G and n. 89: 307 n. 90, 508 

aiKl n. 94; 310 and n. 96; 51 n 404 n, 503 

41* 

InEcmaiional Press Institute, 414 n. 7 
xniemational trade, see foreign imdc 
investment capital. 52: private, 64; role of 
banlSh 05: government investment in 
industry, 64-05; lormatJon and sourcra 
of, ytey*: withdrawn from Ceylon by 
British, 76: and induitrialization, 77-78. 
307: gDtTttiTfient invcBiracnt under 
s 17-119: private and govcntmcni 
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H>ura», *77-^79; reiatn«l wiihin 
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Set also credit, banking, i^in-Vcar 
Programme of investment, 

Ireland, compared to Ccybn. 377 
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Iriyag&lLa, l.M.R.A., 331 
iron ore, 275 

irrigation, andept. Ccylopcse skilJ. m-ii„ 
lA'ig; of rice, and U,N,P., 114, 146; 
silting, to develop dry ?one, 175- 

276: and ihc budgeiK 287, 290; dMCfip- 
liofi uf and gnvernmeii;i policy cpnccm- 
ing 391'293; Waste of water, 296; and 
foreign aid, 319; X-^ahawU Garyga, 319 

"Jackson Report” of 1939, 314 n, 5, 217 n. 
17, 320 n. 24 
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lon following 19^^ eleciiqn. 369 
Jaifna, 't'amil cetiler, ta 
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M, 39 

Japan. 60. 373* 3^4; U’ofJd War if 

ibreats m Ceylon, 37^377; and Ceylon, 
foteign policy. 377; and ricc, 409 
Jatika Gum Sangamaya, 159-136 
Jatika Vlinnktl Perainiina, proscribed!, 269 
Jij-aiuiii^a, A. V.f I2J n. *8 
Jayadlaiui, Sir D. 83 
JayewarTlcnc. J* R,, ija 
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jefl^erwn, Thomas^ J71 
JenningSj Sir \W fvor, 30 n. iS^ 49 n. 43^ 
31 n. 1: 79: 93 n, 30; 95 II. 33^ 96 n. 35: 
97 n. 361 S9 p. 19- 90 n. ii: ga and n. 
±6; lOi n. 41: loi n, 43; JD3 fl. t: 108 
n. 4: 114 and n. 14: 128 n, 37; 215 n. 
10: 223 n. 53; 1S5 n. 36^ 327 p, 1; 385 tt. 

»S^ 14 

Jirtnah, Xfobammed Ali, 339, 438, 446-447 
Joint United Kingdom and Aiuirallan 
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Report of, 37 n. 29. 59 n. hj, 293 n. 47 
Jule, joo; in PPkiiiin^ 435 

Kahin, George M., 433 11. 24: 44s n. 48; 
445 ^ 57p 447 n. 66, 69- 

4ifl n. 70 

Kandyan Convention, 18G 

Kandyan district, land linIcUpg in. 37 n, 

16 

Kandyan Kingdom, khiory of, 13-14 


Kandyan PeasariEry CommiisionH Report 
of, 35 n. b 6; 158 a, 72: 163 11. 37: 216 
and n. :e3 

Kskeeszibasan, 177 a. 7 
Kaolin day, 376, 313 
Kartna, 175^176 

Karava [^aste, 35, 113. 1192, 194, 510, 3^1, 

563 

Kaibmir dispule, 386; problems of Asii9:n 
solidariiy, 42 B, 438 
Kashyap. Bbikkhp J., 173 n- € 

Katunayakc Air Force Base. ij8, 393 
Kautsky. John H.. 14s n, 60 
Kriani Gapga Bridge. 301, joa 
Kelaniya Temple, 343 n- 24 
KeupcmaiiH PkEcr, 119: 127; 128 m 35; 

JS9 and n . 39: 142 n. 38: 394 n. 31 
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Kolam maskj^ 339 

Kondap], C., 214 n. 115 n, jn; 231 (1, 
26, £7, B& 

Korean War. aiKl rubber 4O5 
KoEelawala, J, c, T., 1S9 and o, 39 
Koielawala. Sir John, and election of 
195&- 536> 34*^ 348. 351. 3;s5-3fH- 

356: and Indian imnitgruncs, 40i^4i:ia£ 
433^ ^4^* ri. and Colombo Confer¬ 
ence, 437, 440- and Ebndiing Conference, 
443'447- 449^ 44S n, 56, 57s 446 n, 61, 
64, 94; 1953 cabincE, 98; and U.N.P.. 
iiO-lli: 287 and p. 88. % 9c and 
go^Tcmment planning. 31b; and intereat 
group support, 331 
Kotelawala Family^ iio-iia 
Kiliafrig's warriors. 35 
KularaEne, H, de S., 19a n. 49 
Kularutne. P. ilc S„ 204 n. 71 

labor, landless agrtculEural workers, 
e^iate workers. 37; shaiociropping ten- 
anil, 57: village division of labor, 3839; 
classes described. 49-50: percentage in 
Coconut inriusiry. 53; in tea industry, 
5S^ 57? rubber industry^ 35, 57"58j 
handicraft artisans, 63-63; number em¬ 
ployed ^ jnduiEry, 63-64: number em¬ 
ployed in plywood factory, 64: In cc- 
mcni industry, CLj; skilled labor needed 
for indusirialintiau, 77s dodi workers 
grievances. i33{ and Indinrt Immlgranta^ 
21^, 217-118; and tccfinical or manuaf 
skills. t8i: mobility and productivity,. 
aSa. See also labor unicmt, sitikes, wngcs, 
c&iaEe labor, employment, 
labor unions, and cstaie workers. 37,13/7 
n. ifl, 221 and n, 29: as poUiical inter¬ 
est groups. 47, 151-155: and Ceylon In- 
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o£p Ljl-lfi: mcmberi&bip iOh 195^. 

#56; And ijuveriiineiil wurttr itri-ltcsi. 
jg^a, aSj-2(Sa, ^fla: Aiid Kuielin^aiii poli- 
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Uboip WAgo, sixjLei, 

LAlUdpAn4Y jcu 

land, pwnci cuJuvAxcd, 37-^®: Ecnant Iaxiii- 
37-3&; iiaiutica re iand toldiog, 
37 n. iiagmcaiAiiun, 45-44^ **^5- ^ 
iMaiiijiL pAJiy prograiUi 14^; ibscnlce 
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in scidt-d duuicUp 4|'44« “* OKomi^. 

^ ^ fuLuvatioii, 55 57/ 
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vSo 
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divifions wisliin. jCji, 3*^7’S®® 
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MaLasefccra, Dr. C. P., e 86 n. 34, 19G n. 
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